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Story of a 
Policeman's 
Silver Star 


panel of black velvet, studded with hundreds of silver stars, hangs in the 


office of Chicago’s Commissioner of Police . . silver stars that tell 


the story of policemen “killed in the line of duty.” Into this grim galaxy 


of mementos last Sept. 20th came a new silver star .. . bearing the number of Police 


Officer David F. Keating. The story broke this way: Officer Keating, 34, was working 


a night detail in uniform. Shortly after midnight he spotted two youths moving furtively at Root st. 


and Wentworth av. One carried a wrapped object that looked like it might be a sh 





4 The poli 


overtook the pair—started was the only answer... 


Keating hit the headlines than the Daily News was acquainting Chicago with a story behind the story . . . the 


= 
A 


plight of a widow and four Z fatherless children . . . victims of a ruthless slaying . . . left to shift for 


themselves. The News stumped for a fund-raising campaign . . . opened its columns for contributions. George A. Malcolm, 





president of the Drovers Bank, offered to serve as treasurer. And big-hearted 


Mra. Dorothy Keating 
Thanks the Daily News 

It is with a feeling of deep 
gratitude that I write this letter” 
of thanks to you for starting the 

“David Keating Hero Fund” and 
for giving it so much publicity in 
the Chicago Daily News. 

The effort which you have put 
forth in our behalf is very much 
appreciated, and we shall always 
remember the-help you and your 
newspaper. have so graciously 


If it is possible I will appre- 
ciate your inserting a few lines 
in the Daily News to the people 


Chicagoans did-the rest. Donations tumbled in. By November the fund had 


exceeded $15,000. Meanwhile still another fund took shape. The Keatings 


lived in a veterans’ project. Friends envisioned a home for theni. A benefit dance given by 


the A David Keating 


Chicago Gaelic Athletic Club raised $4,200. Home Building 
Vj~3 


Committee was formed. Contractors, dealers and laborers donated their 


materials and labor. And on May 7th a new home for the Keatings— 


a $15,500 bungalow—was dedicated. And a new luster blazes in a slain policeman’s silver star. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


John S. Knight, Publisher 


poe spear bad sincere thanks for 


.~ loss will never be forgot- 
ten. However, the task which I 
face in raising our four children 


and generous 

I wish all Sar tien 
know I Nn in m: 
peep lipy ew may oe tall for gv 
pe 

MRS. DOROTHY KEATING. 
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* the Top Interest Spot in Indiana’s Largest Sunday Newspaper 
Edited for, about, and by Hoosiers, and printed in full color, 
The Indianapolis Star Magazine has something special for every 
member of the family. That's why it's the favorite section of the fast 
growing Sunday Star—now at an all-time circulation peak of 
271,805* families! A member of the Locally-Edited Group, its 
tabloid-size pages offer monotone to full-color for most effective 
presentation. Learn more about Indiana's No. 1 Sunday 
advertising medium . . . available in the Metropolitan Group, 
or individually through . . . 





KELLY-SMITH COMPANY ¢ NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
*Publishers’ Statement, Ist Quarter, 1950 





THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


WILLIAM T. FARICY 
PRESIDENT 


To the PRESS and RADIO: June 8, 1950 


Subject: RAILROADS AND THE MAIL 


One of the most important services performed by the railroads is the 
intercity transportation of the great bulk of the United States mail. Today, for 
example, railroads carry approximately 94 per cent of all pieces of intercity first- 
class mail, and airlines approximately 6 per cent. For carrying $4 per cent of the 
letters, the railroads received from the Post Office Department in the latest fiscal 
year a little more than 27 million dollars. For carrying the other 6 per cent, the 
airlines received more than 55% million dollars. 


The railroads transport an even larger proportion -=- approaching 99 per 
cent -= of intercity second=- and third=-class mail and parcel post. : 


The cost to the railroads of handling the mails includes a great deal 
more than just moving cars loaded with mail. It includes furnishing specially- 
designed cars with space for sorting and distributing mail en route. It includes 
loading and unloading the mail at terminals and the expedited return of empty cars 
for prompt reloading with mail. The railroads perform all this service without 
receiving any sort of subsidy from the government. 


Railroads are paid for handling mail on the basis of space assigned. 
This system was set up by Congress in 1916 upon the recommendation of the Post 
Office Department. Because the movement of mail on most routes is much heavier 
in one direction than in the other, it was felt that it was equitable both to the 
Post Office Department and to the railroads to set the rate of payment on a round- 
trip basis, since it would be necessary to return empty many cars which were used 
to carry mail in the directiori of heavy movement. 


This empty return movement is necessary for many reasons. The principal 
reason is that the necessities of the postal service require that a supply of mail- 
carrying cars, suitably equipped for operation in passenger trains, shall at all 
times be available at the points where the heavy mail originates. This means that 
cars must be sent back promptly, loaded or empty. Where loads are available, the 
cars are loaded, but since express and baggage, like mail, move predominantly in 
one direction, there are cases in which no return loads are available. It is not 
practical to load freight in returning mail cars, since the cars are designed for 
movement in passenger trains and, if diverted to freight service, would be unduly 
delayed in getting back to meet the current heavy needs of the postal service. 


The Post Office Department would not save money by changing the present 
round-trip payment basis to a one-way basis. If a one-way basis of payment were 
substituted, the rate per mile would have to be approximately double the round- 
trip rate, as the law requires that the rates and method of payment be such that 
railroads will be properly compensated for their service in transporting the mail. 


Sincerely yours, 


ia Fi | 
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ATF- HADEGO 


Photocompositor 








Saves time—Cuts investment 
Increases flexibility! 


By simple, quick photographic reduction or enlarge- 
ment, the ATF Photocompositor produces positive 
or negative images of any point size between 20 
and 115 points, from a single font of matrices. With 
the special font of matrices, images are produced in 
sizes from 8 to 48 points. 

The images produced from these hand set mat- 
rices meet the highest typographic standards. Length 
of line and indentation, leading, enlargement or re- 
duction, repeated exposures and movement of the 
film are automatically controlled. 

Eliminates lead type, furniture, chases, imposing 
stones, lock-up material, and provides a high-quality 
proof photographically. Ask your AT F Representa- 
tive to give you complete information. 














Wide range of type faces available 


Bernhard Gothic Light 
Bernhard Gothic Light Italic Lydon Htalic 


Bernhard Bold 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS sone gem gemee Mate teen bl a 

















Bodoni Itali or 
200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth B, New Jersey Bodoni Bold. Othello 
Bodoni Bold Italic Spartan Medium Italic 
Branches in Principal Cities Franklin Gothic Stymie Light 
Headline Gothic wae ae "orga 
Manufacturers of Kelly Presses, Little Giant Geromond Itali Stymie Bold 
Presses, Chief Offset Presses, Web-fed Offset Suatek Gea Soule Bold Condensed 
Presses, Gravure Presses, Foundry Type and pee Htalic 3iymie Bla ere neie 
Challenge, Chondies & Price, Hosilion, Resbock Kowtmenn Bol 
jenge, er rice, Hamilton, Ros 4 1 bl 
and other Equipment for Composing Room, Press- Also special matrices for a, bodes 
room and Bindery. 
T 4 
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SPEED and CLEANEIN ESS of GAS 


Demonstrated Stereotype ar 


1. Modern plant of the Bedford Daily Times-Mail. 
2. Stewart Riley, President and Publisher.” 


3. H. P. McChord, Mechanical Superintendent, charging the Gas- 
Sired stereo pot. 


FRONT-PAGE example of the importance of GAS 
in the graphic arts is its use in the efficient modern 
plant of the Bedford Daily Times-Mail, Bedford, In- 
diana. This is a small newspaper printing establish- 
ment but it was built to do a streamlined publishing 
job. In selecting the production equipment the pub- 
lishers chose Gas-fired stereotype and linotype units. 

The varying hourly demands on graphic arts 
equipment in a newspaper plant never overload the 
Gas-fired units. As Mechanical Superintendent H. 
P. McChord expressed it—"Our equipment is always 
ready—by the time we get the pages ready to pour, 
our metal is at the proper temperature.” 
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Linotype Departments 


MODERN NEWSPAPER PRINTING PLANT 


That's the record of GAS in graphic arts process- 
ing—always ready when needed, always flexible, 
clean, rapid-heating, and automatically controllable 
at any desired temperature. 

The experience of the publishers of the Bedford 
Daily Times-Mail is a typical example of the efficiency 
of Modern Gas Equipment—it’s worth investigating. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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A GREAT SOUTHERN DAILY 
Cutler-Hammer Press Drives, Controls and 
Conveyors are used on this eight unit, two 
folder Hoe color convertible news press in 
the plant of a famous southern paper. Drives 
are suspended type 200—10 h.p. a.c. 
2-motor. Installed in spring 1948. 


MONTREAL “THE STANDARD” 
COLOR AND GRAVURE TABLOID 


“The Standard,” a Canadian week-end 
newspaper with more than 300,000 circu- 
lation, prints both color magazine and roto- 
gravure sections on this Goss press which 
employs a Cutler-Hammer Press Drive and 
Control. 


Cutler-Hammer 
Web Break Detectors 


Stop press instantly if web breaks. Scien- 
tifically designed to eliminate bouncing and 
chattering on web. Web can be rethreaded 
without latching detectors. Easy to mount. 


————_______.-] 


Cutler-Hammer 
Web Severing Device 


A Cutler-Hammer “original” that has re- 
sulted in greater total savings than ony 
other single accessory. It instantly slashes 
broken web close to impression and guards 
against destructive wrap-arounds and costly 
delays. 
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THE PADUCAH SUN-DEMOCRAT 


A daily and Sunday paper with a circulation 
around 23,000 in Paducah, Ky., is printed on 
this press equipped with Cutler-Hammer Press 


Drive and Control. 


WHAT ANY PUBLISHER MUST HAVE... 
CUTLER-HAMMER OFFERS IN SUPERLATIVE DEGREE 


The reason why more publishers 
have preferred Cutler-Hammer 
Press Drives to any other drive 
is because they recognize that 
Cutler-Hammer Press Drives 
provide in superlative degree the 
dependability of performance and 
simplicity of operation they must 
have. Yet these press drives are 
made up of familiar and tested 
components, rugged, easy to un- 
derstand. These drives cost less 
initially, are more economical to 
install and operate, they provide 
the best efficiency of any at to- 
day’s operating speeds. The new 
multi-step drum type control rep- 
resents a great improvement over 


previous types. It provides 90 
stable speed points, brings press 
up to printing speeds in mere 
seconds. The new control and the 
magnetic clutch used in the as- 
sembly establish a smoothness of 
starting and acceleration un- 
equalled elsewhere. The magnetic 
clutch results in improved jog- 
ging and better control of plate 
cylinder positioning. The im- 
provement of this press drive has 
rendered needless many elements 
which elsewhere merely lead to 
confusion, trouble, wasted power, 
excessive wear, loss of produc- 
tion. Other features such as in- 
line mounting and factory assem- 


bled control cubicles provide 
space and installation economies. 
Where more floor space is needed, 
overhead suspension drive mount- 
ing is available. Yes, here, and in 
other C-H printing press drive 
features, you too will find what 
you need in extra degree. 
CuTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1223 St. 
Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 
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Haled Before Legislators, 
Editor Fritchey Sees Fists 


Irate Senators Demand Apology 
For ‘Trained Seals’ Editorial 


Baton Rouce, La. — Clayton 
Fritchie, editor of the New Or- 
leans Item, was threatened with 
physical violence 
in the halls of 
the State Capitol 
June 8, after a 
hearing by the 
Legislature to de- 
cide whether to 
hold him in con- 
tempt for editori- 
ally denouncing 
“trained seals’’ 
and “lackeys” in 
“both houses. 

The commit- 
tee, acting under a resolution of 
the Senate, took no action but will 
report Monday night. 

In addition to Mr. Fritchie, the 
committee summoned and heard 
David Stern, publisher of the 
Item, who accepted responsibility 
for the controversial editorial. Mr. 
Stern was asked whether he em- 
braced Communism. 

He replied, “I’m glad to answer 
the question. I never have been, 
am not now, nor will be in any 
way associated with it. I detest 
ig 





Fritchie 


Abided by Long’s Request 

The controversy was sparked by 
the lead editorial in the Item of 
June 5. It commented on the 
action taken by the Legislature in 
withdrawing a bill at the request 
of Gov. Earl Long. The bill was 
meant to remove financial support 
of the state from the port of New 
Orleans. Control of the city is in 
the hands of an anti-Long faction 
headed by Mayor Morrison. The 
Senate complied with the Gov- 
ernor’s request. 

In commenting on this action, 
the editorial ran under a headline: 
“This Is Government By Whim.” 

It began: “We would like noth- 
ing better than to be able to con- 
gratulate Gov. Long for killing 
the bill to take away our Dock 
Board’s share of the gas tax. 

“But how does one congratu- 
late a man whose whim is law in 
our rubber-stamp Legislature, even 
when that whim may be rein- 
forced by all the rules of good 
sense? 

“No Governor can be expected 
to sit idly by while the legislative 
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branch goes its merry way. He is 
entitled to exercise the influence 
of leadership in seeking support 
for his program and defeat for 
measures he opposes. 

“But the extent to which this 
process is being carried out in the 
1950 Legislature makes a farce of 
the constitutional separation of 
powers. For there is abundant 
evidence that the large majority 
of our distinguished Senators and 
Representatives have about as 
much independence as_ trained 
seals. When their trainer barks, 
they jump.” 

His Lackeys’ 

The editorial wound up, saying: 
“There has been talk of a new 
mood at this session, as contrasted 
with the 1948 clambake. It,/only 
seems that way. The Governor's 
program is simply more modest. 
He is trying to make up for some 
of the losses suffered two years 
ago when he vented his spleen 
against New Orleans. But he is 
still the boss, ordering his lackeys 
about as the mood strikes him. 

“For Louisiana’s sake, we hope 
his mood is constructive. Since 
the Legislature offers no check on 
his power, we must look to him 
to use it wisely.” 

The Senate, by vote of 31 to 4, 
appointed a committee the next 
day to summon the editor and the 
publisher of the Item before it, 
under threat of contempt—and a 
possible 10-day jail sentence. 

Four independent or anti-Long 
Senators opposed the action on 
grounds that it may infringe free- 
dom of the press. 

1921 Section Invoked 

Legal basis for the Senate’s 
move was found in the Louisiana 
Constitution, Art. 3, Section 11, 
drafted in 1921, but never before 
used to act against the press, ac- 
cording to New Orleans news- 
papermen. Observers declared the 
section was. inserted in the Con- 
stitution to take care of people 
who disturb the House or the 
Senate within their chambers when 
they are in session. 

The section reads: 

“Either House, during the ses- 
sion, may punish by imprison- 
ment any person not a member 


who shall have been guilty of 
disrespect, or disorderly or con- 
temptuous behavior, but such pun- 
ishment shall not exceed 10 days 
for each offense.” 

Sen. Robert Ainsworth of New 
Orleans declared, “I don’t think 
we should take any action that 
would interfere with freedom of 
the press. I believe our liberties 
are grounded in the freedom of 
the press. 

“I feel great harm would be 
done if you bring up here a mem- 
ber of the press, the editor of a 
New Orleans newspaper or any 
other paper for the purpose of 
verbally spanking him or sending 
him to jail for 10 days.” 

One other New Orleans senator 
voted against the resolution but 
several senators from the city 
voted for it. The remaining op- 
ponents of the action were inde- 
pendents from Shreveport and 
Ferriday. 

No Resolution Needed 

In the discussion of the reso- 
lution, Sen. C. E. Barham of 
Ruston, who voted for, said, “If 
the editor of the New Orleans 
Item were here and made that 
statement about me, I wouldn’t 
need no resolution to handle him.” 

Senator Barham’s words were 
raised again at the hearing on 
Thursday. He did most of the 
questioning during the proceeding 
before a crowd of about 800 per- 
sons. 

Both Mr. Stern and Mr. Frit- 
chie. appeared on time in response 
to the summons. Sen. Crawford 
W. Downs, chairman of the com- 
mittee, introduced all the parti- 
cipants. 

Objects to Ridicule 

Sen. Downs began, “I would 
like to say to Mr. Stern and Mr. 
Fritchie -I don’t believe anyone 
appreciates the value of freedom 
of the press and the rights of the 
press to express its views any 
more than I do. I believe it is 
fundamental and should be pre- 
served under all circumstances. 
But I do not believe that we 
should be held up to ridicule and 
unjustified attacks that reflect on 
our character and integrity. We 
are serving the public the best 
way we know how.” 

He commended the Item for its 
past fairness on many “/ aris- 
ing in the current sessio’ 

“But I sincerely believe that 
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David Stern 


in this instance,” he said, “you 
have unjustly criticized and printed 
remarks about our’ legislature 
body.” ; 

Senator Barham had Mr. 
Fritchie and Mr. Stern sworn in. 
He asked Mr. Fritchie if he had 
written the editorial. 


Approved by Publisher 
Mr. Fritchie replied: “On our 
paper, editorials are arrived at 


through conference. In this case, 
I initiated the editorial. It was 
planned and thought out by me. 
Our associate, Mr. William Korns, 
wrote it. I thought he did an able 
job. I edited it and it had the 
stamp of approval of our pub- 
lisher.” 

All five members of the com- 
mittee subsequently spoke up for 
freedom of the press but Senator 
Barham began pressing for an 
apology. 

To Mr. Fritchie, he approached 
it this way: “I am demanding, 
since you called me a trained seal 
that you answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
whether you think I am a trained 
seal or a lackey.” 

He didn’t wait for an answer. 
He went on that he had never 
prosecuted anyone in his life and 
that he hoped he never would. 

But, he added, “These men 
should have opportunity to come 
here and say whether they still 
are of the same opinion. ff they 
are, I think they should say so.” 

Asks for Apology 

Then he said, “I have no desire 
to see them serve any time. I 
have no desire to see them go 
to the grave and their families 
have to say they served time in 

(Continued on page 77) 





Randolph’s 


Victory 


Margin 7,592 Votes 


Z RE-ELECTED by an official ma- 
jority of 7,592 votes, Woodruff 
Randolph of Chicago, will begin 
his fourth two-year term as pres- 
ident of the International Typo- 
graphical Union on July 15, a 
month before the annual conven- 
tion in Washington. 

_The largest vote in the union’s 
history—70,918 ballots—marked 
= oo — battle in which 

tr. Randolph, Progressive, de- 
feated Clifford G. Sparkman, De- 
troit it. The vote: 39,- 
255 to 31,663. 


At the same time, the ITU 
membership turned down, for the 
fourth time, a proposition to raise 
the salaries of international of- 
ficers. The president and secre- 
tary-treasurer get $10,000 a year. 

2 New Council Members 

_The election also brings to In- 
dianapolis headquarters two new 
members of the Executive Coun- 
cil. They are Charles M. Lyon 
of Lynn, Mass., new first vice- 
president; and Harold Clark of 
Columbus, O., new second vice- 
president. 

Larry Taylor of Texas, and 
Elmer Brown of New York did 
not stand for re-election. 

Secretary- Treasurer Don F. 
Hurd of Oakland, Calif., polled 
40,243 against the Independent 
candidate, George Bante, of Chi- 
cago, who received 29,757 votes. 

The third (Mailer) vicepresi- 
dent, Joe Bailey of San Francisco, 
was re-elected by 39,101 to 29,695 
for C. N. Salter of Detroit. 

Harry ©. Fraser of Toronto, 
Ont., an Independent, beat out 
Allen Histed of Hamilton, Ont., 
for delegate to the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. 

Mr. Lyon, who defeated John 
Evans of Washington, by 37,445 
to 32,328, has been president of 
the Lynn local for 15 years. One 
of his campaign claims was that 
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he had negotiated the newspaper 
contract with a 34-hour work- 
week and nine paid holidays. For 





























five years he has also been an 4% 


ITU representative. 
Randolph Margins Reduced 


Mr. Clark won out over Ford 
Goetz of Ventura, Calif. by a 
margin of 11,247 votes. He has 
been an ITU representative and 
since 1947 has been on the pay- 
toll as assistant secretary-treas- 
urer. 

After serving more than a dec- 
ade as secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Randolph won the presidency of 
ITU in 1944, ousting Claude M. 
Baker of San Francisco. The vote 
was: Randolph, 27,723; Baker, 
17,449. 

Two years later, Mr. Randolph 
swamped Allan J. Edwards of Mi- 
ami by 41,418 to 16,817. Follow- 
ing his “no contract” policy in 
opposing the Taft-Hartley Law, 
adopted at the 1947 convention, 
Mr. Randolph ran into stiff op- 
position in 1948 when he defeated 
Mr. Evans of Washington by 37,- 
311 to 27,575. 

Mr. Randolph received the 
backing of 60% of the voters 
in 1944; 57% in 1948, and 55% 
this year. 
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Hazen Morse Dies; 
Ex-Promotion Mgr. 

BaLDwin, N. Y.—Hazen H. 
Morse, 64, former promotion 
manager for the New York 
World-Telegram, died at his home 
here June 5 from what his son 
said was an overdose of sleeping 
pills. 

After graduating from- Cornell 
University, Mr. Morse joined the 
New York World in 1908, be- 
came a sports writer and then 
went into the advertising promo- 
tion department. When that paper 
was sold, he joined the Providence 
(R. 1.) Evening Bulletin, later 
worked for the New York Daily 
Mirror and then joined the World- 
Telegram, remaining until a short 
time after it purchased the New 
York Sun last January. 





Stern’s Mule Nets 
$60,000—Plus 


David Stern, publisher of the 
New Orleans (La.) Item, will re- 
ceive more than $60,000 in a 
deal with Universal-International 
for rights to his fiction character 
“Francis,” an Army mule. 

A very complex agreement cov- 
ers movie, television, radio, doll 
and subsidiary rights. U-I an- 
nounced it would pay $50,000 for 
a sequel to “Francis” and $10,000 
as a writing fee, plus other con- 
siderations. 
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cisco Examiner; ‘at right, 


mechanical superintendent 
of the Call-Bulletin. Mr. Shea is a brother of John J. (Ted) Shea, 
Hearst production chief. 


Record Exhibits Ready 
at Mechanical Parley 


Horet SraTier, Buffalo, will 
be the address of most of the na- 
tion’s newspaper mechanical ex- 
ecutives for four days beginning 
June 11. Formal business of the 
22nd Mechanical Conference of 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association will get under way 
there at 10 a.m. on Monday, June 
R. 

Fifty manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of equipment for mechan- 
ical departments have arranged ex- 
hibits on the 17th floor of the 
hotel and Vernon R. Spitaleri, 
manager of the ANPA Mechanical 
Department, has arranged for ex- 
press elevator service from the 
lobby to the exhibit area. 

Besides the two Buffalo newspa- 
per plants—the Courier-Express, 
morning, and News, evening—the 
plants of Lake Erie Engineering 
Corp., J. W. Clement Co., Greater 
Buffalo Press, and Buffalo Color- 
press will welcome visitors from 
the convention. 

Action is expected to be taken 
on a bid from San Francisco for 
the 1952 Conference, which was 
extended to Mr. Spitaleri when he 
attended the Pacific Newspaper 
Mechanical Conference last month. 
The ANPA sessions usually have 
taken place in Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh. Even the 
meeting in Buffalo is considered 
an experiment. 

Edwin H. Evers, St. Louis 
(Mo.) Globe-Democrat, heads the 
Mechanical Committee. Other 
members are: Lyle K. Anderson, 
Minneapolis (Minn.) ‘Star and 
Tribune; John L. Blake, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers; T. A. Cor- 
coran, Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal and Times; Leven 


eri, manager, ANPA Mechanical 
Mechanical 


Department, ad- 
Conference at San Fran- 
superintendent, San Fran- 


Deputy, Dallas (Tex.) News; 
Harry Eybers, Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Tribune and Telegram. 

Also Bernard F. Garrity, Gan- 
nett Newspapers: W. E. Gibbons, 
Chicago (Ill.) Herald American; 
Leslie J. Griner, Detroit (Mich.) 
News; Shields Johnson, Roanoke 
(Va.) Times and World-News; 
Stephen J. Lambert, Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Eagle; F. Richard Lilly, 
Miami (Fla.) Herald; William F. 
Lucey, Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle 
and Tribune; John W. Park, Chi- 
cago Tribune; W. Watson 
Southam, Southam Co., Montreal; 
and Earl Weiskittel, Youngstown 
(O.) Vindicator. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Joins Radio Staff 

James Frost, formerly with the 
retail and promotion department 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
has joined the staff of the Port- 
land (Ore.) Journal’s radio sta- 
tion KPOJ as an account execu- 
tive. 
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Bus Is Donated 
To Vets’ Hospital 


SAN FRANcisco—Funds contrib- 
uted by San Francisco Call-Bul- 
letin readers in the Hearst News- 
papers’ War Wounded Fund 
campaign continue to aid the dis- 
abled. Latest presentation was 
a bus given to the Fort Miley 
Hospital here. The gift was made 
on behalf of the fund by Thor 
M. Smith, assistant to the Call- 
Bulletin publisher. Call-Bulletin 
readers last year provided a $16,- 
000 War Memorial solarium and 
television sets for the hospital. 
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Tight Newsprint Supply 
Laid to Short Estimate 


But Canadians Say Mills Can 
Add 200,000 Tons Each Year 


MontrReaL — Canadian news- 
print manufacturers attribute the 
tightening supply mainly to the 
failure of United States publishers 
to foresee the “phenomenon” of 
this year’s record-smashing busi- 
ness. They stand ready and able 
to fulfill the needs of the U. S. 
newspaper business if the publish- 
ers will provide accurate forecasts. 

That was the gist of the reply 
by the Newsprint Association of 
Canada to the questions posed by 
the Inland Daily Press Association. 

The newsprint  association’s 
president, R. M. Fowler, stated 
bluntly in a several-thousand word 
document released here June 8: 
“Canadian producers can hardly 
be expected to have known more 
about your business than you 
know yourselves.” 

His reference was to the esti- 
mates of needs made by publish- 
ers at joint meetings with the pro- 
ducers in September, 1948, and in 
October, 1949. 

Resentful of “false” viewpoints 
toward the mills and of the im- 
pending Congressional inquiry in- 
to newsprint industry prices and 
practices, Mr. Fowler declared the 
Canadians had saved the U. S. 
consumers from calamity. 

Also in his letter, addressed to 


Franklin D. Schurz, chairman of 
Inland’s newsprint committee, Mr. 
Fowler was mindful of possible 
cartelization charges when he 
Stressed that “there can be no 
long-range planning of production 
by Canadian mills as a whole.” 
He reminded publishers that the 
mills did business individually, but 
he had compiled data from most 
of them to answer the Inland’s 
queries. 

Mr. Fowler was caustic in his 
criticism of the current attitude— 
wholly on the American side of 
the border, he said—which has led 
to revival of anti-Canadian talk 
among publishers’ journals and 
associations, such as marked the 
industry in the 1930s and imme- 
diately postwar. 

Relations between the customers 
and the mills, he said, have sharp- 
ly deteriorated in recent months, 
but the “feud” is entirely one- 
sided. He cautioned that “you 
can’t have lower prices and new 
capacity,” and declared the exist- 
ing mills in Canada could increase 
their production by 200,000 tons 
a year, for years, merely by tech- 
nical improvements and speed-up 
in machines. There is a dearth of 
risk capital for new mills, he said, 
and the battle against price in- 

¢ 


creases is the major reason for 
that condition. 

Mr. Fowler’s letter specifically 

took to task statements made by 
Epiror & PuBLisHER, the Wali 
Street Journal and the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
in regard to tightening of supply 
and failure to enlarge capacity. 
Much of the information given 
out by these sources, he asserted, 
is erroneous. 
; What is needed most, he said, 
is cooperation between the buyers 
and producers of newsprint and 
not “foolish controversies.” 

The lost production this Spring 
was blamed on the fact that “no 
one saw the huge demand” and 
orders were cut back last Fall. 
Mr. Fowler said the mills had 
stepped up to better than 100% 
of capacity in May and would con- 
tinue at that rate in June, trying 
to keep up with their order books. 

A pointblank “yes” was given 
to the question whether Canada 
would honor U. S. contract re- 
quirements before fulfilling revived 
demands from overseas customers, 
but Mr. Fowler said he did not 
foresee any great difficulty on that 
score arising this year. Any 
amount sent overseas, probably 
not more than 75,000 tons, he 
said, could be made up out of 
inventory. 

Referring to the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising’s estimate of need of 








You certainly can’t have both.” 
—R. M. Fowler, president 
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6,201,000 tons for 1960, Mr. 
Fowler declared “there is no 
doubt that it can be produced by 
our mills . . . if the increased 
supply is wanted from Canada.” 

He asserted much of the an- 
tagonism toward the Canadian in- 
dustry had been fomented by per- 
sons interested in rebuilding the 
newsprint business in the United 
States, and repeated that the 600,- 
000-ton annual increase in produc- 
tion effected in recent years by 
Canadian mills was equal to 
“six Coosa River mills.” 

Mr. Fowler explained to Mr. 
Schurz that his detailed reply to 
the Inland inquiries had been de- 
layed so that he could obtain in- 
formation from all segments of 
the industry. 

“Your letter,” he wrote, “seems 
to be a reasonable approach to 
the problem of newsprint supply 
and to reflect genuine concern 
among U. S. publishers in contrast 
to the wholly unjustified criticisms 
which have been directed against 
Canadian newsprint producers 
from various U. S. sources during 
recent months.” 


Text of Reply to Inland Association's Queries 


The complete text of Mr. 
follows: 


First, may I tell you why I 
want to reply to your questions 
as fully and frankly as I can? I 
think there are today some prob- 
lems relating to the world supply 
of newsprint and particularly to 
the supply for U. S. publishers. 
There is danger that people in 
your country will be misled into 
the easy conclusion that the prob- 
lems and dilemmas of the news- 
print situation are the product of 
the mistakes or failures of the 
Canadian industry. 

This would be an unfortunate 
and unjustified conclusion which 
would lead to no productive re- 
sults for anyone, and it could 
cause widespread harm for all 
concerned. I think we should 
make a sincere mutual effort to 
avoid this result. 

Feud’ on U. S. Side Only 

I am sure that you feel as I 
do that one of the valuable and 
encouraging developments of re- 
cent years has been the growth of 
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Fowler’s letter to Mr. Schurz 


good relations and understanding 
between American publishers an 
Canadian newsprint prod s 


right of Congress to investigate 
any industry in the United States, 
but these accusations have been 
mainly directed against Cana- 
dian companies and gov- 
er ts. Curiously coupled with 





But I think we must face up to 
the fact that these relations have 
deteriorated seriously in recent 
months. The deterioration has 
become so marked that one of 
your leading business papers, the 
Wall Street Journal, recently de- 
scribed it as the revival of an 
old “feud.” 

I must point out that, if there 
be a “feud,” all the evidence of 
it comes from your side of the 
border. Here are two or three 
examples of such evidence: 

First, there has been the launch- 
ing of yet another newsprint in- 
quiry by one of your senior con- 
gressional committees. The chair- 
man of this judiciary committee 
has followed the strangely unju- 
dicial course of making accusa- 
tions and pronouncing his verdict 
before hearing any evidence. No 
one in Canada could question the 


the acknowledgment that the 
Canadian facts cannot be legally 
investigated by the committee has 
been the chairman’s refusal to 
undertake a study in Canada when 
invited to do so. 
E & P Statements Cited 

Second, your leading trade pub- 
lication, Eprror & PUBLISHER, has 
directed against the Canadian 
newsprint industry in recent weeks 
a series of false statements which 
our leading business publications, 
the Toronto Financial Post, de- 
scribes as “one of the most vicious 


Publishers Association, has (per- 
haps unwittingly) contributed to 
these distortions of fact on an 
important point. The newsprint 
report presented to the ANPA an- 
nual convention on April 26, 
1950, states that the last new 
newsprint mill built in Canada 
was in 1938, and leaves the reader 
to infer that Canadian capacity 
has stood stifl since then. Em- 
phasis is given to additional pro- 
duction in the South at Lufkin 
and Coosa River; mention is made 
of added production of 12,500 
tons per year by the replacement 
of an old machine at the Great 
Northern mill and to 15,000 tons 
new production from de-inked 
paper at Gary, Ind. 

But there is not even a passing 

fe to the fact that Cana- 





and distorted smear campaigns we 
have seen in a long time.” Cana- 
dian newsprint manufacturers 
wonder whether this campaign re- 
flects the attitude of American 
publishers, since no voice has 
been raised against it. 

Third, your largest trade asso- 
ciation, the American Newspaper 


dian newsprint capacity has been 
increased by nearly 600,000 tons 
in the past four years alone, partly 
by the installation of two large 
new machines and partly by in- 
creased speed and efficiency of 
older machines, nor is there any 
(Continued on the next page) 





continued from page 9 
reference to the fact that of 
all newsprint-producing countries, 
Canada alone has shown any ca- 
pacity increase since pre-war and 
has saved U. S. consumers from 
calamity. The impression given 
by the ANPA report is the exact 
opposite. 

U. S.-Fostered Attitude 

Later in this memorandum I 
Shall give you further examples 
of this anti-Canadian attitude, but 
what I have mentioned above is 
sufficient to demonstrate that our 
relations have sharply deteriorated 
in recent months and that the 
“feud” which the Wall Street 
Journal has observed has been, 
and is being, promoted wholly, on 
your side of the border. 

Perhaps the most significant 
feature of this one-sided feud is 
that it follows an unhappily fa- 
miliar pattern. The examples I 
have mentioned represent a_ re- 
turn to an attitude which has 
plagued our respective industries 
from time to time, and under di- 
verse conditions, over a period 
of many years. 

Throughout the 1930's, for ex- 
ample, Canadian newsprint mills 
had an average of over 1,000,000 
tons of capacity standing idle each 
year, due to lack of buyers’ 
orders, and half of the Canadian 
industry was in bankruptcy with 
prices at their all-time low. 


Through this period of distress, 
Canadian producers experienced 
the same kind of Washington agi- 
tation as is taking place now, and 
misrepresentation by your trade 
journals and associations was even 
more extreme than now. 

This attitude moderated during 
the early years of the war, but 
recurred in 1943-44 to a degree 
which moved Charles Vining, my 
predecessor as president of the 
Newsprint Association, to issue 
a factual summary of Canadian 
supply performance just as I am 
doing in this memorandum. 

In his wartime supply summary, 
issued in April, 1944, Vining con- 
cluded with a note to Canadian 
manufacturers, and I shall now 
quote briefly from this to con- 
firm my statement that there is 
now a return to an unhappily fa- 
miliar pattern of American atti- 
tude. In his note Vining said: 

Situation in 1944 

“After nearly five years of war, 
it is well for you to take stock 
of your performance and of your 
relations with consumers. 

“In overseas markets, where 
supply curtailment has been most 
severe, you appear to be well re- 
garded. Australian publishers, for 
example, have expressed their ap- 
preciation of your efforts by a 
voluntary long-term renewal of 
Canadian contracts for about 80% 
of Australia’s total newsprint im- 


Revival of Anti-Canadian Attitude Deplored 


ports. There is a similar atti- 
tude in Britain and other over- 
seas countries. 

“In the U. S. market, however, 
there have been complaints: not 
many in number, but enough to 
make one stop and look. For ex- 
ample, some U. S._ publishers 
early last year accused you of 
withholding supply to get a price 
increase. (This followed the 1942 
record, when Canadian deliveries 
to U. S. were 88% of total Cana- 
dian output and were 525,000 
tons, or 23%, above pre-war nor- 
mal.) Hints of the same accu- 
sation of Canadian “holdout” 
were repeated lately in Advertis- 
ing Age. Another leading trade 
magazine of U. S. publishers a 
few weeks ago said experience in 
1943 showed that Canada could 
not be relied on to maintain a 
“normal flow” of newsprint 
supply.” 

Striking Similarity 

The similarity between the 
American accusations of 1943-44 
and the things Americans are say- 
ing again today is striking, and 
the absence of any justification or 
sound purpose is also as pro- 
nounced today as it was in the 
war years. Such things are folly 
for all concerned. Certainly they 
can get us nowhere, and can do 
nothing to solve the real problem 
of newsprint supply for U. S. 
consumers. A resolution of this 


problem calls for intelligent co- 
operation of both our industries 
and is only impeded by an atmo- 
sphere which American sources 
are again creating. 


‘Mutually Important’ 

I don’t want to exaggerate the 
situation, and I think it should 
be a matter of greater concern to 
you than to Canadians, but it 
does seem mutually important that 
we preserve tolerance and liberal- 
ity in our relations with cach 
other. This is important not only 
in seeking to solve newsprint sup- 
ply problems but is even more 
important in the interests of pre- 
serving good relations between 
our two countries, about which 
we talk so much and usually do 
so little. If our two great in- 
dustries, with so much in com- 
mon, cannot set an intelligent ex- 
ample in this respect it does not 
seem likely that much can be ex- 
pected from others. 


This is the general background 
of my thoughts in replying to 
your, letter, and it also explains 
the length of my reply. I shall 
now deal with the three specific 
questions you asked and give some 
additional information, as you re- 
quested me to do. The additional 
information will relate partic- 
ularly to points of American at- 
titude which I have illustrated 
above. 


U.S.Orders Honored Before Overseas Shipments 


(A) NEWSPRINT DEMAND FROM 
OVERSEAS MARKETS—your first 
question. 

The export of newsprint to mar- 
kets outside North America has 
always been an important and 
valued part of the business of a 
number of Canadian manufac- 
turers, although not all companies 
ship to overseas markets and for 
mone is the proportion of over- 
seas shipments as large as its U. S. 
market. In recent years, major 
imcreases in capacity and produc- 
tion at Canadian mills have gone 
to meet growing demands by pub- 
lishers in Canada and the United 
States. 


Since the war, shipments over- 
seas never quite reached pre-war 
tonnages and, with the great ex- 
pansion of Canadian production 
in the last five years, the per- 
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going overseas fell even more 
rapidly from 22% before the war 
to 9% in 1949 and to an even 
smaller share in 1950. Progres- 
sively more severe shortages of 
dollars in‘ countries outside North 
America reduced buying ability 
from about 700,000 tons in 1947 
to. 533,000 tons in 1948, and to 
less than 450,000 tons in 1949. 
At the beginning of this year, the 


0 


Newsprint Association of Canada 
estimated that increased dollar 
shortages might reduce overseas 
shipments to as low as 150,000 
tons. 

For some mills which had tra- 
ditionally been large suppliers in 
overseas markets these are seri- 
ous losses. But their importance 
Telative to total Canadian produc- 
tion can easily be exaggerated. 
In 1949, U. S. publishers were 
able to get every ton of news- 
print they were able to use and 
indeed added materially to their 
stocks. Suppose in 1950 the 
whole 300,000 tons drop in over- 
seas shipments takes place, that 
total represents less than 6% of 
Canadian productive capacity. It 
is equivalent to about the same 
percentage of U. S. annual con- 
sumption. 

Nothing to Worry About 

In the first four months of this 
year, Canadian overseas  ship- 
ments were 104,000 tons less than 
in 1949, and this diminished rate 
is certain to continue for at least 
two more months. This means 
that a loss of 150,000 tons of the 
expected total loss of 300,000 
tons is certain to occur. Suppose 
half of the balance could be re- 
stored in the last six months of 


1950 by a revival of buying power 
from overseas, which figure now 
appears to be a maximum. That 
would represent less than 142% 
of U. S. annual consumption, or 
about 4 or 5 days’ supply. 

Is this something to worry 
greatly abeut? It is only about 
half the reduction in U. S. pub- 
lishers’ stocks that has already 
occurred through their own buying 
policies. It is the kind of situa- 
tion that has always been ca- 
pable of being handled by in- 
ventory adjustments and shipping 
rearrangements. 

Accordingly I think your first 
question — “Will contracts with 
U. S. publishers and jobbers be 
honored before overseas commit- 
ments which may now be in abey- 
ance are reinstated?” — is one 
that will not arise during the pres- 
ent year. But, if the question does 
arise, / believe the answer would 
be yes.” 

In an individual case, the an- 
swer depends on the order book 
position of the particular mill. But 
my enquiries lead me to believe 
that Canadian manufacturers, who 
have had considerable experience 
in selling newsprint and have not 
“dishonored” their contracts in 
the past, have been watching their 


order books to protect their legal 
position, if for no other reason. 

In a period of high demand, it 
is the sum total of a mill’s en- 
forceable contracts that decides 
whether new contracts can be 
taken. The curtailment in over- 
seas shipments covers both con- 
tract business, for which the con- 
tract is suspended by force ma- 
jeure, and spot business, for which 
there is no continuing obligation 
to supply. 

Provision for Contracts 

I think that cach mill, before 
accepting new contract business, 
has made provision for existing 
contractual obligations. Spot busi- 
ness could be restored only if 
existing contract business, or fu- 
ture increases in production, left 
a margin of available supply. 

In short, I think this possible 
and, in my opinion, desirable 
restoration of overseas markets 
has been exaggerated and that 
you must look elsewhere for the 
causes of whatever problems are 
now facing you. In any case ] 
think you should not worry that 
Canadian mills for the first time 
in history will suddenly fail to 
“honor” their contracts with U.S. 
Publishers. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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No. 2—Increased Demand Great Surprise to All 


continued from page 10 

(B) IMMEDIATE DEMAND ON 
CANADIAN Mitts—Your SECOND 
QUESTION. 

Your second question reads as 
follows: “What immediate plans 
have the Canadian mills made to 
take care of both the increased 
newsprint demand which has de- 
veloped this year in the United 
States, and the probable return of 
some of the overseas markets in 
the second half of 1950 and in 
1951?” 

In the first place I must make 
it clear that there are not, and 
cannot be, plans for meeting de- 
mand by “The Canadian mills” 
as a whole. I am sure you were 
phrasing the question loosely and 
realize the legal impossibility of 
planning production on an indus- 
try basis, except during a period 
of wartime governmental controls, 
but it is well to keep this limita- 
tion in mind. Any “plans” can 
be no more than the result of 
adding together all the plans of 
individual newsprint companies, 
and I speak in this sense when I 
tefer to future production by the 
Canadian mills. 

Are You Really Serious? 

But are you really serious jn 
asking the question? Do you 
mean to suggest that there could, 
or should, have been “plans” by 
the Canadian mills “to take care 
of the increased newsprint de- 
mand which has developed this 
year in the United States”? I am 
sure you know that increased 
newsprint production even by the 
method of speeding up machines 
which has been so successful in 
Canada since the war, requires 
large capital investments and con- 
siderable time. 

In the last six or eight months 


Canadian producers have been 
bombarded by U.S. publishers 
with protests against the present 
price of newsprint which, apart 
from all other considerations, 
would have made any sensible 
manufacturer hesitate in embark- 
ing on new, heavy capital invest- 
ments. These protests, taken at 
their face value, would make any- 
one think that American publish- 
ers would rather have lower prices 
than new capacity. You certainly 
can’t have both. 

And as to time to provide new 
capacity, increases in Canadian 
capacity as a whole are going 
forward continuously as demand 
for newsprint appears to warrant. 
But for any individual improve- 
ment, of a major nature, as much 
as a year or more is required to 
obtain and install new machinery 
and to provide wood supplies for 
the new capacity. This time fac- 
tor is the reason why, at our vari- 
ous supply conferences, we have 
persistently pressed U.S. publish- 
ers for an indication of their fu- 
ture requirements. Let us look 
at the record of the last few years. 

No Forecast of Present Use 

At the Milwaukee Conference 
between U.S. publishers and 
Canadian mills to consider prob- 
lems of newsprint supply (Sep- 
tember, 1948) your Bureau of 
Advertising presented some inter- 
esting figures of trends in U.S. 
demand. The Bureau estimated 
that, with increases in your ad- 
vertising, circulation and editorial 
content, total S. newsprint de- 
mand in 1950 would be 4,941,000 
tons. The actual consumption in 
the United States a year earlier, in 
1949, was over 5,500,000 tons, of 
which Canada supplies 4,380,000 
tons. Admittedly, the Bureau's 


figures -were on a_ conservative 
basis, but there was nothing in 
these estimates or in the state- 
ments made by publishers at Mil- 
waukee to suggest that U.S. de- 
mand would attain the levels it 
has reached in the Spring of 1950. 

A year later at the similar con- 
ference in Quebec (October, 
1949) U.S. publishers presented 
no material as to future demand. 
The Canadian representatives did, 
however, present some figures 
showing trends of U.S. demand 
(see Newsprint Data: 1949 pp. 
13-19), ard in Table 7 showed 
estimated U.S. demand for 1950 
at the same figure as for 1949, 
namely, 5,450,000 tons. We also 
showed you that this meant an 
estimated 1950 operation by Ca- 
nadian mills as a whole of about 
97% of capacity. 

Held Below Capacity 

During the conference, I said 
we felt that publishers were in a 
better position than manufactur- 
ers to appraise the trend of their 
demand, and I repeatedly asked 
for any correction of our figures. 
You will recall that no one in 
the large and representative group 
of U.S. publishers raised any 
question as to our estimate of 
U.S. demand in 1950 or as to 
our estimated operating rate at 
97% of capacity. 

I do not suggest for a moment 
that you should have been able, 
last October, to foresee what 
would happen this spring. But I 
do say it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect that Canadian manufacturers 
should have made plans to antici- 
pate an upsurge in U.S. publish- 
ers’ needs which those same pub- 
lishers could not foresee them- 
selves. 

Taking the 


record along to 


recent months, you did not buy 
ali the newsprint you could have 
obtained in Canada. All news- 
print is tailor-made against spe- 
cific orders, defining roll widths, 
color and other specifications re- 
quired by individual publishers. 

The total production each 
month, as you know, is the sum 
total of orders placed by the pub- 
lishers with their suppliers. In 
January and February of this 
year the Canadian industry ran 
below capacity. There were ma- 
chines running slower than they 
could have run and a few ma- 
chines were not running at all. 

The only reason for this situa- 
tion was that customers through- 
out the world, for one reason or 
another, did not place enough or- 
ders to keep the machines at 
capacity. Again there is no hid- 
den criticism in this comment; 
you ordered what you wanted 
and thought you needed. But that 
extra production in the first quar- 
ter of this year is gone and cannot 
now be recaptured. 

I shall return to this point later, 
because we now find this lost pro- 
duction described by people in 
your country as a_ nefarious 
scheme by Canadian manufactur- 
ers to “curtail production” and 
“create a tight market”— a piece 
of nonsense if there ever was one. 

Is it not true that the increased 
demand which has developed in 
the U.S. in recent weeks is as 
great a surprise to you as it is 
to us? It is a good and ae 
thing for you, and a good and 
healthy thing for us. But you did 
not “plan” it, and Canadian pro- 
ducers can hardly be expected to 
have known more about your 
own business than you know your- 
selves. 


No. 3—200,000 Tons More for Good Many Years 


(C) LonG-RANGE DEMAND ON 
CANADIAN MiLts—Your THIRD 
QUESTION. 

Your third question reads as 
follows: “What long-range plans 
have the Canadian mills made to 
take care of increased demand due 
to the growth in population and 
aggressive selling of advertising 
by newspapers?” 

Again I must emphasize that 
there can be no long-range plan- 
ning of production by Canadian 
mills as a whole. Any discussion 
of future totals of newsprint pro- 
duction can be no more than a 
summary of the thinking and plan- 
ning of all the Canadian manu- 
facturers acting individually. I 
have no survey giving these plans 
in detail and can only give you 
My personal impressions of the 
developments that might occur. 

With no desire to throw back 
the problem on the publishers’ 
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door-step, I must say that it would 
be most helpful to a manufacturer 
in making his own plans if he 
could know what publishers were 
planning and what newsprint they 
expected to need. Undoubtedly a 
U.S. publisher should know more 
about U.S. newsprint require- 
ments than any Canadian manu- 
facturer can know. 
Ad Bureau’s Figure 

The only estimate of future 
trends of U.S. consumption we 
have ever had from publishers 
was at the Milwaukee supply con- 
ference in September, 1948. 
There, the Bureau of Advertising, 
which is so closely in touch with 
one of the two growth factors 
mentioned in this question, esti- 
mated that, in 1960, the United 
States would require a total news- 
print supply of between 5,437,000 
tons and 6,201,000 tons. This was 
the figure for 10 years hence and 


presumably took account of both 
population growth and the aggres- 
sive promotion efforts of publish- 
ers to sell advertising. This mini- 
mum figure for 1960 has already 
been exceeded substantially. In 
1949, total U.S. newsprint supply 
was 5,519,000 tons. If the Bu- 
reau’s maximum estimate of 6,- 
201,000 tons for 1960 is accurate, 
and the increased supply is wanted 
from Canada, I think there is no 
doubt that it can be provided by 
our mills. 

I realize that there is always 
difficulty in estimating future con- 
sumption and requirements, 
whether the attempt be made by 
a U. S. publisher or a Canadian 
manufacturer. We have, however, 
a long statistical record to consult 
and any statistician can plot the 
long-term trend line, which re- 


flects the growth of population been 


and the increases in demand from 


other causes. At the present time, 
and for the last five years, de- 
mand and consumption of news- 
print in the U. S. have been sub- 
stantially higher than the long 
term trend line. 
Phenomenon Unexplained 

This development could not 
have been foreseen by anyone, 
and, let me add, no one can fore- 
see how long it will last. I do 
not think for a moment that we 
should allow past history entirely 
to govern our present and future 
actions. But, when faced with 
such a major departure from past 
experience, it is reasonable to ask 
what has caused it. There have 
been a few 
given as to possible causes, but 
“ specific, quantitative explana- 
ion. 
Here in Canada we have so far 

unsuccessful i 


in 
(Continued on the next page) 
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this phenomenon, we would wel- 
come any analysis by U. S. pub- 
lishers of their business trends, 
which would be an_ invaluable 
guide to a Canadian producer in 
making his future plans. 

Perhaps this kind of thing is 
beyond forecast. If it is not, U. S. 
publishers are in the best position 
to do something about it. If it is 
beyond forecast, I suggest people 
in the U. S. might well stop blam- 
ing Canadians for failing to do 
something they cannot do them- 
selves. A statement such as that 
in Eprror & PUBLISHER on May 
6th, 1950 that “newsprint manu- 
facturers have succeeded in creat- 
ing a tight market” is not only 
false but, what is worse, known to 
be false. The tight market arises 
solely because of the sudden up- 
surge in U. S. publisher demand. 
Any difficulties arising from this 
tightness of supply are likely to 
be solved, as they have been many 
times in the past, by the response 
of Canadian manufacturers to new 
demands in the United States. 

I cannot give you a “plan” for 
meeting the long-range require- 
ments of U. S. publishers arising 
from increases in advertising and 
in population. But I can point to 
some fects and to a good record. 

Ready to Respond 

The records of rising U. S. de- 
mand and expanding Canadian 
newsprint capacity follow closely 
parallel lines. This is natural be- 
cause Canadian manufacturers 
have always shown themselves 
ready and able to respond to in- 
creases in U. S. needs. Over the 
period of 25 years, from 1925 to 
1950, Canadian productive capaci- 


ty. (including Newfoundland) 

ows am average increase of 
136,000 tons per year; between 
1939 and 1949 U. S. newsprint 
annual demand increased by 2,- 
000,000 tons; in 1949 you re- 
ceived 2,100,000 tons more news- 
print from Canada than you chose 
to buy in 1939. 

We have thus been able to pro- 
vide the raw material for your 
spectacular expansion and to make 
good your losses in supply from 
other markets, especially in your 
domestic industry. 

There has been another recent 
example of the way the Canadian 
industry can respond quickly to 
changes in your demand; during 
the first four months of this year 
(1950) the Canadian industry op- 
erated at the following percentages 
of its rated capacity—in January, 
97.2%; in February, 97.7%; in 
March 98.6%; in April 100.1%. 
Our estimate for May is 100.5% 
of capacity, and the anticipated 
rate for June is 101.6% of ca- 
pacity. 

Since 1946, after the removal of 
wartime restrictions on machinery 
and construction materials, Cana- 
dian newsprint capacity was in- 
creased by nearly 600,000 tons. 
This is an increase of 124%%. it 
bears comparison with the record 
of one of your greatest industries, 
steel, which increased its capacity 
in the same period by 8%. This 
increase in U. S. steel capacity is 
a matter of justifiable pride on 
your side of the border and ad- 
miration on our side. 

We in Canada feel some of the 
same pride in the considerably 
greater expansion of our compar- 
able newsprint industry; but so 
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far the reciprocal feeling of admi- 
ration in your country has been 
strangely silent. 

There is no reason to suppose 
that Canadian performance in ris- 
ing to meet your requirements will 
now suddenly depart from its long- 
term proven record. It can be 
accelerated by accurate informa- 
tion from American publishers as 
to their future needs and by co- 
operative attitudes between the 
two industries. It can undoubted- 
ly be retarded by foolish contro- 
versies and by a continued pursuit 
by U. S. publishers of some of 
their current economic objectives. 

But, if you want increased ca- 
pacity, the quickest and cheapest 
and most reliable place for you to 
get it is in Canada. This state- 
ment is not mere prognostication; 
it has been demonstrated by per- 
formance over many years. 

The recent major expansions of 
Canadian capacity have been 
achieved in various ways. They 
have not, however, come from the 
construction of new mills, although 
the way is open for any person 
who cares to risk the capital and 
can acquire the necessary supplies 
of pulpwood and power to build 
a newsprint mill. There have been 
10 new mills in the Canadian pulp 
and paper industry constructed or 
re-built since the war, but none 
of them was for the manufacture 
of newsprint. 

This seems to indicate that pulp- 
wood supplies and electric power 
can be acquired, but for some rea- 
son newsprint production did not, 
under today’s conditions, offer to 
new capital the same attractions 
as other pulp and paper products. 

The Canadian expansion of 





600,000 tons capacity since 1946 
has been achieved partly from the 
installation of two large new ma- 
chines, but mainly by mechanical 
impr its and i d 

and efficiency on existing ma- 
chines. This process is not at en 
end, and can go on for a good 
many years more. A paper ma- 
chine is a complex instrument 
which performs a number of op- 
erations on pulp in succession. 
Some of these processes can be 
speeded up with little expendi- 
ture, while others involve large 
capital investments. When the im- 
mediate bottleneck is removed, a 
new one on some other portion 
of the machine presents itself at 
the higher speed. 

Where this continuing process 
pauses or stops is determined sole- 
ly by economics. Can the in- 
creased production be sold and 
will the returns justify the capital 
expenditure involved? If the eco- 
nomics are right, my enquiries in- 
dicate that there is no technical 
reason why total Canadian capaci- 
ty cannot be increased by at least 
some 200,000 tons per year for a 
good many years by the method 
of increasing machine speeds, 
apart from the construction of 
new machines or new mills if that 
is economically justifiable. This 
annual increase is twice as great 
as the average rate of increase of 
U. S. consumption over the past 
25 years. 

The most important qualifica- 
tion on the rate and extent of 
expansion in the Canadian news- 
print industry is the economic 
climate and that is, in large meas- 
ure, a matter for U. S. publishers 
to determine. 





Claim of ‘Over Expansion’ in 1930s Recalled 


(D) ApvprrionaL INFORMATION. 

You have said that you would 
like to have “any other informa- 
tion” I can give you and I shall 
now summarize the additional 
points referred to in my covering 
letter. These additional points, as 
I have indicated relate chiefly to 
comments directed against Cana- 
dian newsprint producers during 
recent months from various U. S. 
sources. 

It may be that you and your 
associates do not realize the ex- 
tent to which this atmosphere of 
“feud” has developed. I am giving 
you this summary partly to make 
the facts of the situation available 
to you again but chiefly so you 
may realize something of the ill- 
effect, from your own standpoint, 
which is being caused in Canada. 
The ill-effect is such that a suit- 
able caption for this part of the 
memorandum might well be “De- 
terrents to Canadian Expansion” 
and I think you will appreciate 
the significance of this in reading 
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some of the examples of Ameri- 
can attitude quoted below. 

For convenience, I shall divide 
this summary into three parts: (1) 
capacity expansion, (2) production 
performance, (3) prices and costs. 

1. Capactry ExPANsION. 

The capacity record of Cana- 
dian newsprint is open to anyone 
in monthly statistical reports. It 
is a record of continuous expan- 
sion which has added approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons since pre- 
war and, as I have already stated, 
some 600,000 tons in the last 
four years alone. 

This Canadian expansion, into 
which Canadian companies have 
poured a substantial part of their 
earnings, has been the salvation of 
U. S. newsprint consumers. That 
is merely a plain statement of 
fact. But what is the American 
attitude about it? 

I have already referred to the 
last ANPA newsprint report, 
printed in ANPA Bulletin No, 26 
on May 4th. This report said: 


“The last new newsprint mill built 
in Canada was in 1938.” Anyone 
might take this to mean that there 
has been no Canadian expansion 
since 1938 for none was men- 
tioned in the report. 

. Here are two more samples of 
the kind of thing that Canadians 
read about themselves in U. S. 
trade and business papers: 

“U. S. publishers must promote 
more newsprint mills, especially in 
this country. The Canadian manu- 
facturers show no inclination to 
build any more. They intend to 
keep the publishers in a tight situ- 
ation.” (Eprror & PUBLISHER, May 
13th, 1950.) 

“The Canadians turn thumbs 
down on making more than pica- 
-yune increases in their productive 
capacity.” (Wall Street Journal, 
May 27th, 1950, reporting U. S. 
publishers’ views.) 

Here are a few points of fact, 
some of which I am repeating for 
emphasis: 

1. Through the 1930’s Canadian 
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newsprint mills had over 1,000,000 
tons of capacity standing idle each 
year due to lack of buyers’ orders. 
This excess capacity followed 2 
period of Canadian expansion in 
1925-1930 in response to mount- 
ing U. S. consumption which then 
fell back and averaged below its 
1929 peak for the next 11 years. 

2. U. S. publishers, however, 
did not think well of Canadian 
expansion which their demand had 
induced. Throughout the 1930s 
they described the Canadian idle 
capacity as “wild over-expansion” 
and they complained about “sup- 
porting obsolete mills.” Your 
principal trade organization, dur- 
ing this period, with half of 
the Canadian industry in bank- 
ruptcy, continually urged U. S. 
publishers to favor European of 
any non-Canadian sources of sup- 
ply and U. S. publishers as @ 
whole practiced this policy of dis- 
crimination against Canadian mills 
to keep them in a condition of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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continued from page 12 
maximum depression. 

3. The same Canadian mills of 
the 1930s have since expanded 
capacity by 1,000,000 tons. But 
U. S. publishers now complain, as 
in the examples quoted, that this 
is not enough and that Canadians 
are holding back: “no new mills 
since 1938.” 

4. Apart from Canada, the ma- 
jor newsprint-producing countries 
are U. S., England and Scandina- 
via. In all of these countries news- 
print capacity is less today than it 
was in 1938. Despite the new 
mill at Coosa River, Alabama, 
U. S. newsprint capacity has 
dropped substantially since the 
1930s because U. S. manufac- 
turers have shifted to other paper 
products which are presumably 
more attractive to them. The 600,- 
000 tons of Canadian expansion 
in the past four years is equiva- 
Tent to six new Coosa River Mills. 

5. As explained above in an- 
swering your third question, the 
development of Canadian news- 
print capacity can be continued 
for many years by the process of 
plant improvement and_ speed-up 
of machines, which has been so 
successful in the past four years. 
This process is far from being at 
an end; the total capacity of exist- 
ing machines is a good many years 
from reaching its maximum. 

Attitude Regretted 

I mention some of these points 
not to scratch old sores but to 
indicate the extent to which U. S. 
attitude in recent months repre- 
sents a return to an attitude, 
which, during the early postwar 
years, seemed to have disappeared, 
I believe that such an attitude is 
to be greatly regretted and that it 
is likely to prove of even greater 
disservice to U. S. consumers than 
to Canadian producers. With due 
respect, I believe also that U. S. 
publishers have been remiss in al- 
lowing this attitude to develop to 
the extent it has. 

I realize that much of this snip- 
ing at Canadian producers on the 
subject of capacity expansion em- 
anates from enthusiasm for pro- 
motion of newsprint mills in cer- 
tain parts of the United States. 
Nobody in Canada could reason- 
ably take any exception to the 
promotion of such mills but I 
Suggest that your enthusiasts are 
using poor tactics from your own 
standpoint when they seek to base 
their promotion of new U. S. mills 
on wholly unjustified disparage- 
ment of Canadian producers. 

There is one other aspect of ca- 
pacity expansion to which I have 
briefly referred and which should 
be kept in mind. Most of the 
U. S. comments on this subject 
seem to imply that the building of 
new mills is exclusively a matter 
for existing manufacturers. This 
is clearly not the case. The build- 
ing of new mills involves the ob- 


taining and risking of new capital 
and is an undertaking open to any 
persons who choose to venture 
their money in this form. 

Existing Canadian manufactur- 
ers have no say whatever as to 
whether or not new persons choose 
to undertake the venture of Se 


Curtailed Production Branded As ‘Nonsense’ 


be as well known to U.S. publish- 
ers as they are to Canadian pro- 
ducers, here are a few cxamples 
of recent false statements from 
various U.S. sources. 

“Canadian manufacturers have 
created artificial scarcities by cur- 
tailing production.” (U.S. Con- 





mills, in Canada or 
your trade organizations and jour- 
nals wish to criticize people for not 
undertaking such ventures they 
might direct their criticism at the 
timidity of U. S. capital with at 
least as much logic and sense as 
has been evident in recent state- 
ments. 

2. PRODUCTION PERFORMANCE. 

In speaking of capacity, I point- 
ed out that Canada is the only one 
of the major newsprint producing 
countries to show any capacity in- 
crease since 1938 and that Cana- 
dian expansion in the last four 
years alone has been equivalent to 
the building of six new mills such 
as the Coosa River mill. The facts 
of Canadian production perfor- 
mance are even more striking and, 
as in the case of capacity, these 
facts are available to any person 
in monthly statistical reports. 

Here are a few fundamental 
facts about production perform- 
ance. 1. In 1939 Canadian news- 
print production was 3,175,000 
tons; last year it was 5,176,000 
tons; an increase of 2,000,000 
tons. In 1939 the other major 
newsprint producing countries 
which I have mentioned, including 
the United States, produced 2,- 
865,000 tons; last year they pro- 
duced 2,368,000 tons; a decrease 
of nearly 500,000 tons. 

2. U.S., England and Scandi- 
navia each produced less news- 
print last year than in 1939. Ca- 
nada alone showed increased 
production and it is her prodigious 
increase of 2,000,000 tons, with 
over 1,500,000 tons in the last 
four years alone, that has saved 
U.S. publishers from calamity. 
U.S. supply from Canada last 
year, compared with 1945, was up 
by more than 1,700,000 tons. 

Up 20% After Decontrol 

3. Through the war years Ca- 
nadian mills operated, by govern- 
ment order, at less than capacity 
and newsprint was rationed among 
U.S. consumers under Washing- 
ton authority. In 1946, the first 
year of decontrol, the operations 
of Canadian mills jumped from 
77% to over 97% of capacity. 
In each of the past three years 
1947, 1948, 1949—the Canadian 
mills as a whole have operated at 
more than 100% of their rated 
capacity. In the first three months 
of 1950 they operated at 97% to 
98% due to the drop in buyers’ 
orders which I have mentioned. 
In April, orders increased and the 
mills again operated at over 
100% as they did also in May 
and are currently operating. 

Against these facts, which must 
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g Celler, in a Washington 
press statement, Jan. 24th, 1950.) 

“Canadian companies are guilty 
of creating an artificial scarcity by 
curtailing production or failing to 
produce to capacity.” (Mr. Celler, 
in a Washington press statement, 
March 15th, 1950.) 

“Rather than provide an over- 
abundant supply for U.S. pub- 
lishers, which might tend to break 
the price of newsprint, Canadian 
manufacturers elected to maintain 
the status quo of short supply by 
curtailing production.” (EprTror 
& PuBLIsHER, April 8th, 1950.) 

“U.S. publishers must pursue 
every lead to increase production 
in this country. The Canadians 
are not inclined to do so.” (Ept- 
Tor & PuBLISHER, April 22nd, 
1950.) 

“Newsprint manufacturers have 
succeeded in creating a tight mar- 
ket.” (Eprror & PUBLISHER, May 
6th, 1950.) 

In Mr. Celler’s case it may be 
that erroneous accusations of this 
kind are due to ignorance or to 
an unfortunate acceptance of mis- 
guidance. But in the case of 
Eprror & PUBLISHER no such ex- 
cuse can be regarded as valid; a 
trade paper of its reputation can- 
not be excused on the ground that 
it does not know what it is talk- 
ing about. 

Complete Nonsense 

Consider again, for example, 
the complete nonsense in the 
above quotations about “curtail- 
ing production.” Through the 
past three years the Canadian 
mills have been producing at more 
than 100% of their expanding ca- 
pacity and have set successive all- 
time highs. Then, in the first 
three months of this year, there 
came the drop in buyers’ orders 
and production dipped corres- 
pondingly (97 to 98% of ¢apaci- 
ty) until orders increased again. 
If this talk about “curtailing 
production” has any factual point 
of reference at all, it must be a 
reference to this dip. 

But anyone connected with the 
paper trade knows that newsprint 
is not turned out like bales of 
cotton or tons of coal and then 
offered for sale. Newsprint is 
made to meet the specifications 
of individual buyers, and a news- 
print mill can operate only ac- 
cording to the orders it receives 
from its customers. The rate at 
which a mill operates is not de- 
termined by what the mill man- 
agement may or may not want 
to do; it is governed by the vol- 
ume of orders received. 

Misstatements of this kind have, 


however, some significance. They 
make Canadians wonder whether 
the people who talk in this way 
about Canadian newsprint pro- 
ducers are really interested in 
facts and realities. 

These people claim, for ex- 
ample, that Canadians should be 
expanding capacity even more 
than has been done, presumably 
so there may be some margin of 
capacity over demand for the se- 
curity of consumers. But when 
Canadians do expand capacity to 
a point where some margin of ex- 
cess capacity does appear, as it 
did at the start of 1950, the same 
people declaim with equal shrill- 
ness that this is nefarious and 
that Canadians are holding back. 

Publishers Remiss 


From the standpoint of U.S. 
publishers, apart from other inter- 
national considerations, this does 
not create a propitious Canadian 
state of mind and I say again, 
with due respect, that I believe 
U.S. publishers have been remiss 
and unwise in allowing this Amer- 
ican attitude to develop and con- 
tinue unchecked. 

I am ready to assume that U. S. 
publishers have not inspired this 
attitude, although they may have 
appeared to condone it by their 
silence. So far as I know not a 
single American publisher has 
raised a voice in fairness or 
misrepresentation about Canadian 
friendship to question any of the 
performance since the beginning 
of this year. 

3. Prices AND Costs. 

In referring to prices and costs 
I wish to state at once, as I have 
on various occasions, that I have 
nothing whatever to do with what 
any newsprint seller’s prices are 
going to be or should be. Such 
matters are matters of individual 
decision by Canadian sellers. I am, 
however, free to comment on 
facts of what has happened, just 
as anyone is at liberty to do so. 
I wish to do so here because the 
subject of price and costs has be- 
come one of the most active fields 
of anti-Canadian criticism. 

Earlier in this memorandum I 
said that Canadian newsprint 
manufacturers in recent months 
have been bombarded with pro- 
tests from U. S. publishers seek- 
ing lower newsprint prices. Some 
of these protests have been freely 
circulated by U. S. publishers and 
have been to the general effect 
that Canadian sellers have “dou- 
bled their prices” and that news- 
print price increases are a major 
factor in what is called the “up- 
ward spiral” of newspaper pub- 
lishing costs. 

Publishers place great emphasis 
on -this “upward spiral” of their 
costs; They point out that, be- 
cause of the spiral, their rate of 
profit has diminished in the past 
two years despite greatly increased 

(Continued on the next page) 
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and circulation reve- 
nues. They show that, in these 
two years, their costs have gone 
up more rapidly than their reve- 
nues. 

Such protests by U. S. publish- 
ers have been acco: by ac- 
cusations from various other quar- 
ters, of which the following are 
two or three random examples: 

“We have information that 
these (Canadian) companies are 
curtailing production and develop- 
ing artificial scarcities and taking 
advantage of the alleged shortage 
in supply to boost prices.” (Mr. 
Celler, in a Washington press 
statement, January 24th, 1950.) 

“Prices have jumped 100 per- 
cent since 1946.” (Mr. Celler, in 
a Washington . press statement, 
March 15, 1950.) 

“The newsprint manufacturers 
are riding the gravy train .. . 
they know the price is too high.” 
(Eprror & PuBLISHER, May 13th, 
1950.) 

Matter of Direct Concern 

To anyone connected with the 
Canadian newsprint industry, the 
state of the U. S. newspaper pub- 
lishing business is a matter of 
direct concern and I believe this is 
fully recognized by Canadian 
manufacturers. I believe also that, 
despite their resentment of the 
misrepresentation to which they 
have been subjected, Canadian 
manufacturers. have due sympa- 
thy with U. S. publishers in their 
problems of rising costs. 

I wish to state flatly, however, 
that the protests and accusations 
mentioned above are not based on 
fact. They are probably a natural 
reflection of anxiety on the part 
of U. S. publishers but, because 
they are not in accord with the 
facts, I suggest that they consti- 
tute a form of self-delusion on the 
part of U. S. publishers which is 
likely to impede them, rather than 
assist, in coping with their ac- 
knowledged difficulties. 

For this reason, as well as to 
do justice to Canadian producers, 
I suggest that you and your as- 
sociates might care to give atten- 
tion to the following points of 
fact with regard to prices and 
costs. 


1. In 1943 to 1946 the Cana- 
dian contract price for newsprint 
delivered at New York was raised 
from $50° to $84 by U. S. Gov- 
ernment authority and, in part at 
least, with the endorsation of U. S. 
publishers to deter the flight from 
newsprint and promote supply. 
The contract price at New York 
was raised in several steps from 
$84 to $100 by individual action 
of Canadian and U. S. sellers. 

2. The increase made by U. S. 
government authority was 68%. 
The subsequent increase made by 
sellers, since 1946, has been 19%. 
In dollars, the increases made by 
U. SS. government authority 
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amounted to $34 and the increases 
made by the sellers amounted to 
$16 or slightly less than one-third 
of the $50 total. 

3. Canadian contract prices have 
remained stable for nearly two 
years, the last price changes in 
the U. S. market being effective 
Aug. Ist, 1948. The average price 
at New York for the year 1948 
was $97.67 and the price of $100 
which has since prevailed consti- 
tutes an increase of less than 
2%% over the 1948 average. 

4. Newsprint cost per ton has 
thus clearly had no “upward spi- 
ral” in the last two years of di- 
minishing publishers’ profits. The 
newsprint cost per ton has re- 
mained flat since Aug. 1, 1948 and, 
as above, amounts to less than 
2%% over the 1948 average. 

5. Any “upward spiral” of news- 
print costs which U. S. publishers 
have experienced has clearly been 
due to their own increased volume 
of business and their consequent 
increases in newsprint consump- 
tion. The cost per ton has not 
only stayed flat for nearly two 
years but, for a good many U. S. 
publishers, have actually shown a 
reduction because the enormous 
increase in supply from Canada 
wiped out the gray-market premi- 
um prices which some publishers 
were paying to non-Canadian sell- 
ers during the shortage of 1946- 
1948. 

6. This last point is demonstrat- 
ed by figures published in Eprror 
& PuBLisHeR of April 22, 1950, 
analyzing the operations of a ty- 
pical 50,000-circulation daily 
newspaper. These figures show 
that the typical daily’s total news- 
print cost in 1949 was less than 
4% above its cost in 1948 al- 
though its newsprint consumption 
was up by 6%. Its cost per ton, 
therefore, was actually reduced. 
This is borne out by the figures 
given by Eprror & PUBLISHER for 
the 1948 operations of the same 
typical daily. The 1948 figures 
showed that the typical daily had 
been paying premium prices, in 
excess of Canadian contract prices, 
for part of its newsprint supply. 

Refers to Boston 

7. A concrete example of news- 
paper publishing costs is afforded 
by the annual statement of the 
Boston Herald-Traveler for 1949 
which showed that, although reve- 
nues reached a new all-time high 
with a gain of $865,000 over 1948, 
net profit was down because oper- 
ating expenses had increased $1,- 
123,934. 

8. Part of the $1,123,934 in- 
crease in expenses was $300,093 
for newsprint and rotogravure pa- 
per but over two-thirds of this 
amount was due to increased con- 
sumption and only $97,806 was 
due to the increased newsprint 
price per ton which occurred on 
Aug. 1, 1948. This means that 
less than 9% of the increased ex- 
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penses was caused by newsprint 
price increase. The great part, 
66%, was caused by $735,491 
jump in wages and salaries. 

9. The index of Canadian news- 
print prices is still substantially 
below the index of general U. S. 
commodity prices issued by the 
U. S. Department of Labor, and 
is still further below the index 
of U. S. bookpaper prices. With 
1926 as 100, the latest 1950 index 
numbers are 143 for newsprint, 
156 for general commodities and 
175 for bookpaper. 

10. Bookpaper prices afford a 
significant comparison with news- 
print prices because bookpaper is 
used by many magazines which 
compete with newspapers for na- 
tional advertising. The compari- 
son may also have some signifi- 
cance in relation to a point I have 
already mentioned, namely, that 
10 pulp and paper mills have been 
constructed or re-built in Canada 
since the war but that none of 
these has been for the manufac- 
ture of newsprint. Other pulp and 
paper products appear more at- 
tractive to people who have capi- 
tal to venture. Of the 10 new 
mills in Canada, by the way, five 
represent investment of American 
capital. 

11. New capital is being attract- 
ed to many commodities, including 
the pulp and paper products of 
these 10 post-war mills in Canada, 
but it is not being attracted to the 
building of newsprint mills ex- 
cept in special cooperative under- 
takings by consumers such as the 
Coosa River mill, where U. S. 
government assistance was also a 
factor. One difficulty for U. S. 
publishers seems to be that they 
cannot make up their minds as to 
whether their chief need is for 
lower prices or for continued ex- 
pansion of supply. U. S. sources 
are agitating for both: an eco- 
nomic contradiction which leaves 
everyone confused. 

In conclusion, let me return to 
the thoughts with which I started 
this memorandum and which have 
impelled me to make so full a 
reply to your letter. 

Canadian newsprint producers, 
over a period of years, have done 
business in some 50 to 60 different 
countries throughout the world. 
Speaking generally, relations with 
customers in these 50 to 60 coun- 
tries have always been sensible 
and reasonable with the strange 
exception of customers in the 
United States. I say it is a strange 
exception because U. S. customers 
are, beyond question, the most 
fortunate in the world both with 
regard to supply and with regard 
to prices. 

But the record of relations with 
U. S. customers has not been sens- 
ible or reasonable, except for a 
brief period in the early years of 
the war and another encouraging 
interval from about 1945 to the 
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beginning of this year. Unhappily 
we now seem to be getting back 
into an atmosphere of “feud” simi- 
lar to that of the 1930s and the 
period of 1943-1944. 

It may well be that, in some of 
the early years of this record, 
Canadian producers were equally, 
or even chiefly, at fault although 
I have an uncomfortable feeling 
that “feuding” against newsprint 
producers by U. S. publishers has 
a long tradition dating back to 
years of campaigning against the 
newsprint industry in the United 
States until its ultimate decline 
through depletion of its resources. 
The most recent decline in rela- 
tions has, as I have said, been 
caused entirely by statements 
originating in the U. S. and not 
in Canada. 

In making a reply to your letter 


and its reasonable approach to the" 


problem of U. S. newsprint sup- 
ply, I have tried to set forth all 
the facts that seem to bear on that 
problem and to outline for you 
some of the Canadian results of 
recent developments. You may 
think that on some points Cana- 
dians appear to be unduly sensi- 
tive, but if that is so it is one of 
the facts you should know. 

I propose that we should now 
make a conscious, mutual effort to 
recapture the understanding co- 
operation that existed between 
U. S. publishers and Canadian 
newsprint manufacturers from 
1945 to 1949, which has been 
slipping from our grasp in recent 
months. This attempt would be 
no impractical pursuit of an ideal, 
but would be in the sound, best 
interests of both industries. It can 
be of no value to a Canadian 
manufacturer to have criticism and 
suspicion from his largest market. 
It must surely be equally undesir- 
able for a publisher in the United 
States to have indignation and re- 
sentment developing in his prin- 
cipal source of newsprint supply. 
And these attitudes on both sides 
of the border are so unnecessary. 

s 


44 Printers Strike 
Against 2 Dailies 

MERwEN, Conn. — Forty - four 
printers of the Record (morning) 
and Journal (evening) walked out 
at 7:30 A.M. June 8, forcing the 
papers to skeleton form. 

Wayne C. Smith, president- 
publisher, explained that the ITU 
contract ,expired Jan. 31 and ne- 
gotiations have continued. 

“On May 19, the ITU leaders 
submitted a proposition, which 
we accepted,” said Mr. Smith. 
“On May 31, the leaders in- 
formed us that the union mem- 
bers had repudiated the agree- 
ment.” 

Mr. Smith said he was con- 
tinuing conferences with Charles 
M. Lyons, international represen- 
tative. 
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SOME STOPS ON THE CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS AND DENVER CARTOON LINE 








GET A LOAD OF THIS, JOE 
Conrad, Denver (Colo.) Post 


Orr, Chicago (Ill.) Tribune 





WHEN DEMOCRATS TALK PEACE GOING TO ou AWAY WITH IT? 


St. Lowis (Mo.) Star-Times 





Lobby Probers Demand 
Data on 166 Firms’ Ads 


WASHINGTON — Advertising ex- 
penditures of 166 corporations 
which bought space to run copy 
“dealing with public issues which 
might be the subject of federal 
legislative action” are being probed 
by the House Committee inves- 
tigating lobbying. 

Questionnaires have been sent 
to the largest corporate entities in 
the country, calling for a report 
as to each newspaper or other 
periodical advertisement falling 
within the above description, “paid 
for or whose insertion was ar- 
ranged by your organization.” 

Cost, Etc., Requested 

Asked is a report in tabulated 
form under the headings: Date; 
Cost of Insertion; Brief descrip- 
tion of matter; Where published. 
Tear sheets are requested if avail- 
able. 

Advertising expenditures cover 
one of several topical headings in 
the questionnaire. 

The Committee “specifically de- 
sires” all expenditures in connec- 
tion with the American Enter- 
prise Association, America’s Fu- 
ture, Inc., Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, Inc., Con- 
Stitutional Educational League, 
Constitution and Free Enterprise 
Foundation, Economics National 
Committee for Monetary Policy, 
Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion and Public Affairs Institute. 

Subscription Lists Denied 

Subscription lists on publica- 
tions of the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government were de- 
nied to the House Committee 
when Dr. Edward Rumely ap- 
peared before that group this 
week. 

Rep. Clarence Brown, Ohio, 
Republican and investigating com- 
mittee who p hes sev- 


eral newspapers, expressed the 
view that Dr. Rumely’s position 
probably is supported by the guar- 
antee of a free press. 

A suit to enjoin the committee 
from forcing disclosure of sub- 
scription lists is pending in Dis- 
trict Court here. 

Rep. Frank Buchanan, Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat, who is chair- 
man of the committee, stated his 
position: 

“If the lobby seeks the support 
of the public by indirection 
through the sale of books, pamph- 
lets, etc., which influences, en- 
courages, promotes, or retards 
legislation, Congress should know 
these facts. No person or cor- 
poration supporting any lobby, 
directly or indirectly, or by pur- 
chase of any book or pamphlet 
from that organization, affiliate 
or front, should have any qualms 
about having his name and amount 
of his contribution made public.” 

on Editorials 

Rep. Brown promptly objected. 
He inquired whether the commit- 
tee contends it has authority “to 
go into the publishing business 
and find out who sells books or 
buys books.” The Congressman 
continued: “I am in the publish- 
ing business and I am interested. 
I want to be sure I am not a 
criminal. 

“I understand that this com- 
mittee has been making inquiries 
into some of the editorials that 
bona fide publications have pub- 
lished in this country, and I want 
to protest — that. I want 
to pub- 
lisher that, until I am pote up, 
I will continue to write and run 
the editorials that I deem wise, 
in my newspaper, and will not 
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t to anyone. I am trying 


to determine just exactly what 
this committee is endeavoring to 
do, whether we are interested in 
publications or whether we are 
interested in lobbying.” 

Rep. Henderson Lanham, Geo- 
gia Democrat, quoted from previ- 
ous hearings to establish that 
Rep. Brown had asked for cir- 
culation data on CIO publications 
and he charged that the Ohioan 
was being inconsistent in defend- 
ing the Rumely group’s refusal 
to supply like data. 

Mr. Brown replied his query 
was directed to literature on the 
Housing Bill, therefore was in 
the nature of lobbying. He agreed 
that publications directed at lobby- 
ing should be subject to the same 
degree of disclosure, if there were 
any. 

Dr. Rumely assured none came 
within that category. 

Gerard Reports Book Sales 

A statement issued by Sumner 
Gerard, trustee of the Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, said the House probers had 
demanded the names and ad- 
dresses of quantity purchasers of 
these books: 

“The Constitution of the United 
States,” by Thomas James Nor- 
ton; “The Road Ahead,” by John 
T. Flynn; “Compulsory Medical 
Care and the Welfare State,” by 
Melchior Palyi; and “Why the 
Taft-Hartley Law?” by Irving G. 
McCann. 

He asserted a basic right is 
involved in denial of the infor- 
mation. Any publisher’s private 
files would be exposed to unrea- 
sonable search and seizure, he 
declared, unless the precedent 
which Mr. Buchanan seeks to es- 
tablish is overthrown. 

Mr. Gerard recited that the 
Committee had sold 600,000 
copies of the Flynn book in the 
last six months, only a small per- 
centage of sales being in quan- 
tities for re-distribution. A similar 
sale was reported for the Norton 


book which, he said, “had lan- 
guished in regular publishers’ 
hands.” 

According to the Gerard state- 
ment, William H. Cowles, Jr., 
editor and publisher of the Spo- 
kane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review, 
like his father before him, bought 
more than 1,000 copies of the 
Norton text each year to present 
to high school graduates. 

“Our Committee,” said Mr. 
Gerard, is “striving to uphold the 
rights of every citizen as Well as 
the rights of a ies press.” 


Paper Ads Boost 
Brewery's Sales 
As Rivals Slump 


MULTIPLE INSERTIONS day after 
day in newspapers has boomed 
sales of Gipps Brewing Corp. of 
Peoria, Ill, during the first 5 
months this year by 27% over 
the same period last year, Harry 
J. Krueger, president of the firm, 
told Eprror & PuBLisHER this 
week. 

The increase was specifically at- 
tributed by Mr. Krueger to mar- 
keting strategy and merchandising 
ideas for regional breweries, in 
which both daily and weekly news- 
papers play an important part. 

“The plan was created by Rob- 
ert E. Jackson, vicepresident of 
Kaufman & Associates, Inc., Chi- 
cago, and it provides for publica- 
tion simultaneously of from two 
to five ads in a newspaper each 
day in the week. In addition, pre- 
ceding holidays, 1,000-line two- 
color ads are used. The net re- 
sult is that somewhere between 
18 and 19 ads are used each week 
in most of the newspapers on the 
schedule,” Mr. Krueger said. 

He added that the plan was a 
major factor in increasing sales 
during a period when beer sales 
nation-wide have been falling off 
sharply. 
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Seagram’s Ads Skirt 





ADVERTISING SURVEY - : ote 


Edge of Controversy 


By Lawrence Farrant 


NEXT WEEK 145 newspapers in 
32 states will carry moderation 
messages to the average Amer- 
ican Father in advertisements of 
Seagram-Distillers Corp., makers 
of several brands of whisky and 


gin. 

Paradoxically in this 18th year 
since repeal of Prohibition, dis- 
tillers feel such advertising is a 
brave step forward, urging fathers 
on Father’s Day to remember 
the rule of moderation. Liquor 
advertising, particularly by Sea- 
gram, has long stressed the fool- 
ishness of overindulgence. 

In any other field, advertising 
tries to establish new markets, in- 
crease national consumption of 
the products. But not the liquor 
men. In their merchandising and 
advertising, they figuratively wear 
dark glasses, they are gagged and 
straitjacketed, laid out in a sealed 
sarcophagus and chained to the 
stone, the doors are locked from 
outside and the whole tomb buried 
in the sands of tradition. 


Ads Not Aggressive 

Because of restrictive laws and 
public opinion, the distillers can 
do little positive advertising. On 
a national scale they avoid most 
holiday themes, particularly 
Christmas. Liquor ads do not 
picture national heroes, the fair 
sex, social scenes in the home. 
In some states, only the bottle 
may be shown but no place may 
be listed where the whisky or 
gin or rum may be bought. 

Such restrictions apply to news- 
paper advertising rather than to 
Magazines and to the hard liquors 
rather than to beer and wines. 
But even this is not a clear-cut 
distinction in some states. 

In many states, legislation spe- 
cifically forbids liquor advertis- 
ing associated with national holi- 
days and with other sentimental 
occasions such as Mother’s Day. 
Statutes often bar pictures of chil- 
dren in the ads. 

Seagram’s Father’s Day ads 
skirt the edges of such rules. 
Under a_ headline: “My Dad 
says: ‘We're All Americans’” a 
group of boys is pictured. Copy 
says that in our country democ- 
racy starts with young Americans 
and that to them Dad is the un- 
questioned authority on democ- 
racy’s truths as he is on almost 
everything. It emphasizes that 
the American Dad realizes his re- 
sponsibilities to see that his words 
about democracy and tolerance 
and freedom are valid, supported 
by fitting deeds and actions. 

The copy concludes, “The free- 
dom to enjoy the luxury of drink 
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is a small freedom. Yet, to abuse 
it, to forget wise moderation in 
foolish overindulgence is to fail 
to understand the meaning of all 
freedom. 

“That’s why we of the House 
of Seagram, this Father’s Day, 
add to our many public state- 
ments on moderation an earnest 
salute to the average American 
Dad. For we know that, be it 
the practice of moderation, the 


practice of forbearance, or honor, - 


or justice, he appreciates his re- 
sponsibilities. He does his job. 
And does it well. He under- 


stands and he makes his family | 


understand that to enjoy freedom, 
any freedom, you must deserve it.” 

Despite the absence of aggres- 
sive merchandising, the ad was 
turned down in 12 of the 46 
states which permit liquor sales. 
Two other states, Mississippi and 
Oklahoma, have prohibition. 

Michigan turned it down be- 
cause of the tie-in with Father's 
Day. West Virginia said “No!” 
because the ad pictured children. 
And in Virginia, liquor ads may 
show only a bottle, with no text 
except what appears on the back 
label. 

Ad Revenues Affected 

In this way, newspaper pub- 
lishers will feel it in the pocket- 
book. Seagram’s ad will not ap- 
pear in papers in Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, Georgia, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, New Hampshire, Utah, Idaho 
and Washington as well as the 
three others and the two dry 
states. 

Elsewhere Seagram scheduled 
ads of 800, 1,000 and 1,400 lines. 
Net paid circulation of papers 
running the ads was estimated at 
24,000,000. 

Significantly, Seagram has re- 
cently begun bigger play in news- 
papers. Ad budgets for dailies 
jumped 54% in the period from 
August, 1949, to February, 1950, 
compared with the same months 
the year before. Budget for 
newspapers for the most recent 
period was $13,334,000. 

Meanwhile the money for mag- 
azine space was cut 4% to $11,- 
332,000. 


Seagram’s a Big Spender 

From the company’s figures, it 
may be seen that Seagram is one 
of the largest liquor advertisers. 
Total advertising expenditures in 
magazines and newspapers by all 
producers of distilled spirits in 
1948 was $33,600,000. 

“The primary goal of liquor 
advertising,” says George E. Mos- 
ley, ad manager of Seagram-Dis- 
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CALIFORNIA FIRST 


San Francisco Chronicle’s second annual invitation tour to admen gave 
top agency executives another chance to get the California market 


story fii 


rsthand. Pictured above, left to right: Edward A. W. Schulen- 
Gardner Advertising Co., St. 


Louis; W. G. Chalkley, Fuller & 


Smith & Ross, Cleveland; Paul C. Smith, editor and general manager 
of the Chronicle; Elmer W. Froehlich, MacManus, John & Adams, 
Detroit; and Clifford E. Boigard, Sherman & Marquette, 





At the Palace Hotel in S. F., left to right: John J. Flanagan, McCann- 


Erickson, New York; William D. Phelan, advertising 
lunes Gee H. Pamentel, Schenley Industries, 


San > 
New York; Lynn H. Gamble, 


director of the 


national advertising manager, the 
Chronicle; and Jack B. Peters, Kastor, Farrell, Chesley & Clifford, 
New York. 





tillers Corp., “is to convert a 
drinker from one brand to an- 
other. Basically, it is designed 
to achieve a stronger market po- 
sition for the advertiser over his 
competitor. It is not designed 
and has never been designed to 
attract new drinkers.” 

Opponents of liquor advertis- 
ing, who have pushed through 
and maintained much of the legis- 
lation in various states, say liquor 
advertising is. intensive and cx- 
cessive in amount and causes con- 
sumption to grow “alarmingly.” 
Americans, they add, are becom- 
ing a nation of heavy drinkers, 
influencing particularly the young 
people. They charge that liquor 
ads use devious and ingenious 
methods to broaden the market 
and that the industry has no sense 
of social responsibility. 


os 

Bond Campaign Shifted 

In the ad campaign to sell U. S. 
savings bonds, sponsored by the 
Advertising Council, the time and 
talent of the Campbell-Ewald 
agency and of Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing of Chicago will replace that 
of Young & Rubicam which has 
handled the account for eight 
years. 


Bureau's Executive 
Committee Named 


Stuart M. Chambers, of the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch; Wil- 
liam A. Butler, of the Holland 
(Mich.) Sentinel, and Samuel H. 
Kauffmann, of the Washington 
(D. C.) Ster, have been newly 
named to the executive commit- 
tee of the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, it is announced 
by Irwin Maier, chairman of the 
Bureau’s board. 

The executive committee now 
has nine members as against 
seven last year. Mr. Maier, pub- 
lisher of the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Journal, is chairman, and Mr. 
Chambers is vice-chairman. 

The following 1949-50 members 
continue: William G. Chandler, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers; F. 
iM. Flynn, New York News; Ed- 
win S. Friendly, New York World- 
Telegram & Sun, who is also 
president of ANPA; Roy D. 
Moore, Brush-Moore Newspapers, 
and Richard W. Slocum, Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. Mr. Slocum is im- 
mediate past chairman of the Bu- 
reau, and Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Friendly also have held that 
Office. 
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Metro Revives 
Special Section 
Dummy Service 


Revival of Metro’s Completely 
Prepared Special Sections service 
for use by newspapers in building 
additional business is announced 
by William Schak, general man- 
ager of Metro Associated Serv- 
ices, New York, with publication 
of a 1950 Edition of a Back-to- 
School section. 

Suspended seven years ago be- 
cause of the newsprint shortage, 
the service is being resumed, Mr. 
Schak said, in response to re- 
quests from all parts of the 
country. 

“It is both surprising and ‘grati- 
fying that newspapers remém- 
bered the usefulness of this serv- 
ice over so long a lapse of time,” 
said Mr. Schak. “The fact is that 
they began asking us to resume 
thé service two yéars ago, Cumi- 


School séttion prompted us to 
act without further delay.” 

The service was designed origi- 
nally nearly 15 years ago to fur- 
nish newspapers with actual print- 
ed dummies of envisioned special 
feature sections that could be used 
as space-selling presentations as 
well. as patterns for publication 
and a source for text matter and 
matted illustrations. 

Included among the list of fea- 
tures covered in the original oper- 
ation were annual editions of 
Back-to-School, Better Babies, 
Modern Kitchens, Electrical Ap- 
pliances and Christmas Gift sec- 
tions. The new program will fol- 
low the recommendations to be 
made by .-mewspapers. 

Yule Package Ready 

Metro also-announces the 1950 
edition of its Christmas Greetings 
Advertising Mat Service for news- 
papers is ready for distribution. 

“Newspapers have flooded us 
with requests that the 1950 edi- 
tion be produced earlier this year, 
just as they have urged us to ex- 
pand the volume of small space 
greetings ads in this special an- 
nual release,” said Mr. Schak. 

All greeting ads in the service 
are completely prepared with typ- 
ography and art matted in a fash- 
ion which requires only insertion 
of signature cuts to ready them 
for actual publication. : 

Mr. Schak said that “sight un- 
seen orders for the 1950 edition 
already received indicates confi- 
dence on the part of many news- 
papers that this coming Christ- 
mas will yield a larger volume 
of Greetings advertising linage for 
newspapers than ever before.” 


Roberts Joins Agency 
W. Donald Roberts, formerly 


Western Sales Manager, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, will 


join 
Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles, Inc., advertising agency, 


as a Vicepresident on July 1. 
18 
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From the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal: ” 
baby, Jean, was born in their 
ranch house, with its red brick 
fireplace, located half way be- 
tween Redmond and Prineville.” 


a 
HEapiine in the Columbus (O.) 
Citizen: “Truman Meets Acheson, 
Lie In Secret White House Talk.” 
s 





TELEVISION advertisement in the 
Salt Lake City (Utah) Telegram: 
“At this price, these sets won't 
last long!” 

TELEVISION display ad in the 
Lockport (N. Y.) Union-Sun & 
Journal: “Only $177.00. Compares 


with any TV _ set selling for 
$125.00.” 

2 
HEADLINE in the Paterson 


(N. J.) News: “Rummage Sale 


of Masonic Auxiliary,” 
ulative demand for a_Back-to-.—°“"" ~~ —“. 
| Pro >to Portrait of Daniels 


Hung in Orphanage 

RaveicH, N. C.—A portrait of 
the late Josephus Daniels, who for 
half a century was editor and pub- 
lisher of the Raleigh News and 
Observer, was unveiled at the 
Methodist Orphanage here. 

Mr. Daniels was long a trustee 
and benefactor of the orphanage. 
His portrait was presented by 
Josephus Daniels, Jr., president 
of the News and Observer Pub- 
lishing Co., and was unveiled by 
Miss Patsy Daniels, daughter of 
Frank Daniels, general manager 
of the paper. 


° 
PBK Scholar 
Los ANGELES—Janet Hotchkiss, 
a major in education, has been 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa at 
Stanford University. Her father, 
L. D. Hotchkiss, is editor of the 
Los Angeles Times. 
s 


40 Pages on Golf 

Fort WortH, Féx.—The Fort 
Worth Press published a 40-page 
section tying in with the Colonial 
National Invitation Golf Tourna- 
ment May 24-28. 


TAKE THE CASE 
OF 
LIQUOR 


e Six new studies of state-by- 
state consumption of bonded 
whiskies, straight whiskies (not 
bonded), spirit blends, Scotch, 
rum, gin—now available as sales 
ammunition for Bureau mem- 
ber newspapers at cost price of 
20c a copy. 

BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, ANPA 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22 
This space contributed by 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
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FRENCH NATIONAL 
_ TOURIST OFFICE 


45,000 RESTAURANTS, 8,000 HOTELS . . . That’s the formid- 
able structure with which France expects to house and feed the 
300,000 Americans who will come to visit during 1950. Accord- 
ing to the Government’s Commissariat General au Tourisme, this 
adds up to one room for every American and more good French 
meals than anyone has the courage to figure. Of the 8,000 hotels 
in France, 1,000 are in Paris with a combined capacity of 50,000 


— ~~ 


PARIS PARKING ODD AND EVEN .. . Americans in Paris 
who plan to drive a car should bear in mind that on the 
even numbered days of the month, cars are parked on the 
side of the street where shops have even numbers and on 
the odd numbered days, on the odd side, This is the French 
answer to the vexatious problem of how to give shopkeepers 
an even break (and an odd one) in the matter of keeping 
store fronts clear of hard-to-get-around traffic. Local park- 


ing experts, please copy, 


EVER SEEN A CROMLECH? . .. Prehistoric remains are more 
numerous in France than in any other country, and among the 
most ancient. The first dwellers in what is now France lived in 
caves and grottoes, or built villages on piles over the water of 
inland lakes. Traces of these can be found near Evian on Lake 
Leman. Others erected strange stone monuments; menhirs, 
dolmens, cromlechs, each weighing many tons. They had some 
deep religious significance and archaeologists can’t explain where 
the stones came from or how primitive man transported them. 


W 


TRAVELING FRANCE WITH KNIFE AND FORK ... Some 
of the regional dishes that tourists shouldn’t miss while in 
France are duck with oranges (Reims), leg of salt marsh 
lamb (Brittany), lark pies from Pithiviers, Quiche Lorraine 
and Pate de Lyon, Also recommended to delight the diges- 
tive processes are the excellent wines of Bordeaux, Bur- 
gundy, Alsace and the Loire Valley. One of the great boons 
of touring France is discovering an off the trial inn where 
a happy table is set by a gracious host. 


Ww 


NOT SO BROAD, NOT SO LONG .. . France is just a little 
more than 600 miles in length from Dunkirk in the north to 
Perpignan in the south and about 500 miles in breadth from 
Brest to Strasbourg. Although relatively small in size, France 
has 2,000 miles of coastline facing three seas. Within the coun- 
try, plane, train and bus services make it possible for the visitor 
to reach any section in quick time and distances, as Americans 


know them, seem small. 


FRANCE MAKES NEWS... ane og | in France is story 
material. The French National Tourist ice, a service agency 
of the Ministry of Public Works, Transportation and Tourism, 
is ready and willing to supply special items, photos, helpful 
hints, and complete tourist data for the Please write 
Norman Reader, Public Information Director, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20,, about your particular interest. Merci beaucoup! 
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FOR MORE SALES IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Turn it on in the Billion Dollar Spokane Market if you 
want more sales in the Pacific Northwest. Big! Rich! Re- 
sponsive—this market is the very heart of the fast stepping 
Pacific Northwest region. 

Business in Spokane and the surrounding Inland Em- 
pire trade area continues at a rapid pace. Building in 
Spokane for the first three months of this year outstripped 
the first three months of 1949 by 35%. Real estate trans- 
fers and mortgages recorded for the same period exceeded 
last year by 29% and 51% respectively. Postal receipts 
gained more than 2% and air express shipments showed 
a 4% gain. Employment during January, ‘February and 
March of 1950 topped the same months of 1949 by 50%. 
Spokane Market basic industries of lumbering, mining, 
agriculture and manufacturing are steady and flourishing ~ 
and employment in Spokane county's giant aluminum ~ 
plants is at an all time high. The Columbia Basin Irriga- _. 
tion Project, Grand Coulee Dam, Chief Joseph Dam, and 
other giant government projects continue to pour millions. 

in new wealth into an already wealthy market. . 
When it comes to making sales to Spokane and ‘ 
Inland Empire residents nothing equals the wide-spread © -- °°, 
influence of the long established Spokesman-Review 
and Spokane Daily Chronicle. Are they on your list? 


t of ° E Combined Deity. 


Mare Mtg, CIRCULATION 
Now Over 
150,000 
81.84% UN-duplicated 
ES Eee = 


Representotives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicogo, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Son Francisco. Color & SUNDAY SPO! 
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NEWSPAPER LAW 





All’s Fair In Criticism 
If There’s No Malice 


By Albert Woodruff Gray 
Member of the Bar. Supreme Court of the United States 
__ RIDICULE and laughter, however the announced policy of our gov- 


bitterly they may sting, if malice 
is absent, are not libelous. Mere 
exaggeration, slight irony or wit, 
or all those delightful touches of 
style which go to make an article 
readable, do not push beyond the 
limitations of fair comment, said 
Chief Judge Crane of the New 
York Court of Appeals. 

“Facts do not cease to be facts 
because they are mixed with the 
fair comment of the story-teller 
who adds to the recital a little 
touch of his piquant pen,” wrote 
Judge Crane. 

A few months ago a libel ac- 
tion against the Boston Herald 
came before the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts. A member of 
the faculty of Teachers College 
of Columbia University had been 
active in the “Peace Now” move- 
ment during World War II. 


Among the comments of the 
paper was: “We can but wonder 
what kind of psychology he 
preaches in his classroom”; that 
he was, “Wearing a borrowed 
Harvard faculty. Mother Hubbard 
over the spiritual sash of the en- 
emy,” and that he was either a 
conscious party to what official 

i investigators called 
a subversive movement or he was 
too dumb-to know that he was 
being used as one. 

Notwithstanding the forceful- 
mess and sharpness of the fore- 
going, said the court, these state- 
ments have little tendency to in- 
dicate malice in the sense of an 
improper motive that would de- 
stroy the privilege the newspaper 
enjoys to publish facts and opin- 
ions about a movement with 
which this man associated himself 
which saw fit to squarely oppose 


ernment. 

A man must not be too thin- 

i or a self-important prig, 
said Judge Hand of the U. S. 
Court of Appeals in another fa- 
mous libel case. Comment and 
criticism of public activities are 
justified provided they are not 
besmirched by malice. 

An outstanding incident of this 
character was the subject of a 
recent libel suit in which the pub- 
lished criticisms were not of the 
author but of his writings. The 
author here was a specialist in 
psychiatry, a teacher and the au- 
thor of several books relating to 
that subject. 

In his comments on radio 
“soap operas” and daytime serials 
he had asserted that such pro- 
grams pander to perversity and 
play up destructive conflicts; that 
the cumulative effect of this “diet 
of corrupting melodrama” could 
not fail to produce an anxiety 
state and that such programs di- 
rected to the selling of soap or 
other products were unpatriotic, 
unnecessary and destructive of na- 
tional morale, an “insidious and 
devitalizing drain upon a large 
section of the American radio 
public.” 

Criticism Sustained 

The criticism that furnished the 
basis of the libel action contained 
the following: 

“It is curious indeed that Dr. 
Berg should deny radio’s ward- 
robe those very garments in which 
so much of his work is q 
If Dr. Berg can find nothing 
wrong in publicizing the miseries 
of the doomed, the drugged and 
the damned through the medium 
of books and motion pictures, 
why won't he let radio have a 
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WANNA BE 
A MODEL? 
Here's How by 
PAT BURRAGE 
6 Installments 


frustration or two? There ain't 
nobody here but us chickens, boss. 

“It seems very much as if radio 
and Dr. Berg were in the same 
boat except that Dr, Berg is work- 
ing the other side of the street. 
If his third paper produces an 
‘exact statistical analysis’ it seems 
quite possible that Dr. Berg will 
contrive to turn the entire trilogy 
into.a trauma of obfuscation full 
of big words what us poor folks 
in radio don’t hardly know the 
meaning of—just another teleo- 
logical concatenation of sesqui- 
pedalian lucubrating.” 

Of this the court said, “The 
article complained of is not libel- 
ous and does not exceed the 
bounds of fair criticism. Prac- 
tically every word of it is aimed 
at the writings and while the criti- 
cism may indirectly strike the 
plaintiff it does so only because 
the plaintiff was the author of the 
words criticised.” 

Those Cherry Sisters 

The Des Moines Leader once 
published a graphic write-up of 
the performance of a theatrical 
trio, the Cherry Sisters. 

“Effie is an old jade of 50 
summers, Jessie a frisky filly of 
40, and Addie, the flower of the 
family, a capering monstrosity of 
3 Their long skinny arms, 
equipped with talons at the ex- 
tremities, swing mechanically and 
anon wave frantically at the suf- 
fering audience. They pranced 
around the stage with a motion 
that suggested a cross between a 
danse du ventre and a_ fox- 
trot. Effie is spavined, Addie 
springhalt and Jessie, the only 
one who showed her stockings, 
has legs as classic in their outline 
as the curves of a broom handle.” 

A libel action was the conse- 
quence. Defeated in their action 
in the lower tribunal in Iowa 
these errant minstrels appealed 
to the Supreme Court of that 
state. The pitiful act of which 








the story was written was long 
ago forgotten but the decision of 
that higher court in relation to 
criticisms and ridicule has become 
an authority and precedent. 

An editor of a newspaper has 
the right if not the duty to pub- 
lish for the information of the 
public fair and reasonable com- 
ments, however severe in. terms, 
upon anything that is made by its 
owner a matter of public interest, 
held the court. Such publications 
fall within the class of privileged 
communications for which no ac- 
tion lies except on a showing of 
actual malice. 

Surely if one makes himself 
ridiculous in his public perform- 
ance he may be ridiculed by those 
whose duty or right it is to in- 
form the public of the character 
of the performance. 


Gad Gomnen Beer 
Pashed in 40 Papers 


Using the copy theme “It goes 
a long way to please you,” built 
around a happy Dachshund named 
“Ol Gee,” Queen City Brewing 
Co. of Cumberland, Md., launched 
an advertising campaign June 1 
with 600-line copy in 40 news- 
papers in 30 markets for Old 
German Beer. 
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NEWSPAPER PRESS 
ANAILABLE AT AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


Because of urgent need of ware- 
® house space, an especially attractive 
price is being made on this press. 
Hoe 4 Unit, Z- straight line 

ress with p Ry Fone folder. 
OE ink pumps, solid steel cylin- 
bearings. 


ders with roller Four (4) 
Cline reels, one pa conveyor to 
é mail room. 100 H.P. motor, D.C. 


current, includes section of control 
panel with buttons and accessories. 


Entire press in excellent condition, boxed— 
crated in preservative and ready for shipment. 


For complete information, write, wire, of phone 


THE DAYTON, OHIO, DAILY NEWS 
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...and THE DENVER POST ses hem 
with the ECONOMY of SINGLE MEDIUM COVERAGE 


AMONG THE 48 STATES THE DENVER POST GIVES YOU 
Colorado—with $1,418,225,000 Retail Sales—ranks: Through Its Sunday Roto, Comic, and Magazine 
Ist in General Merchandise Sales Per Family Sections: 
5th in Total Retail Sales Per Family 97% Coverage of Metropolitan Denver 
7th in Drug Sales Per Family 94% Coverage of Retail Trading Zone 


9th in Furniture, Household, and Radio Sales Per 74% Coverage of Entire State of Colorado 
Family 397,454 Total Circulation 
15th in Food Sales Per Family - 








eos THE DENVER POST 
SALES DATA: Survey of Buying Power B: nt ee ee 
May 10, 1950 cccuke wovd 
CIRCULATION: A.B.C. Publisher's Statement =e 
March 31, 1950 Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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Pearson Guest 
At Centennial 


Of Iowa Daily 


Ta—Drew Pearson 
will open the Oskaloosa Herald’s 
Centennial celebration by speak- 
ing here June 27. His “Washing- 
ton Merry-Go-Round” has ap- 
peared in the Herald for 15 years. 
Free tickets to his address will be 
distributed by the Herald carrier 
organization. 

The Herald will be 100 years 
old July 2, and will issue a 100- 
page Centennial Edition. Open- 
house will. be held beginning July 
5, and local businessmen will be 
entertained each evening during 
that week. Visiting publishers will 
be entertained July 10. 

The history of the Herald for 
the first 35 years is the usual story 
of a struggling paper founded in 
a new and sparsely settled com- 
munity. Oskaloosa’s population 
was a meager 600 when the Her- 
ald was born in 1850. 

Together 65 Years 

However, the Herald history is 
unique in the story of the present 
editor and publisher—Phil Hoff- 
mann and C. S. Walling. For 
the past 65 years they have been 
associated at the Herald—first as 
employes, later as employers and 
owners. 

It was 65 years ago when these 
two boys graduated from Oska- 
loosa High School and went to 
work as printer’s “devils” for Col. 
Al and. Pauline Swalm at “The 
Herald Steam Printing Plant.” 

That was in June, 1885, and 
the Weekly Herald was just 35 
years old. Two years later the 
Daily Herald started, and soon 
had 400 circulation. In those days 
when many weeklies were printed 
on hand-cranked presses, the Her- 
ald’s steam-powered equipment 
was the last word in high-speed 
production. 

Today, those two boys are each 
past 80, yet both are still active 
in the business. 

Editor Hoffmann supervises the 
copy hook and the paper’s make- 
up from the composing room 
floor, as well as writing the edi- 
torials. As Mr. Phil says, “It is 
no great accomplishment, but a 
matter of record,” that he has 
prepared matter for publication 
each day for the past 54 years 
since he became editor. 

Publisher Walling worked as a 
printer, shop foreman, and adver- 
tising manager until 1904 when 
he joined the firm as business 
manager. C.S. now spends a few 
hours at his desk every day, but 
has been compelled to give up 
some of the strenuous work of 
previous years. However, he still 
is in close touch with all business 
details. 


Won Iowa Master Award 


Highest honor in their profes- 
sion came to C.S. and Phil two 
years ago when they received 
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Master Editor- Publisher awards 
from the Iowa Press Association. 

The eighth paper founded in 
the state, the Herald has suc- 
ceeded in Oskaloosa where 30 
others have failed; five of the 
failures were dailies. 

The Herald has over 50 full- 
time employes, 50 special news 
correspondents. and 90 city and 
suburban carriers. 

The Herald is a member of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, the Inland Daily 
Press Association, the National 
Editorial Association, the Iowa 
Daily Press Association and the 
Towa Press Association. 


Licensing Tax 
Is Ruled Legal 
In Kentucky 


FrankFrort, Ky.—Attorney 
General A. E. Funk has ruled 
that Kentucky municipalities have 
a legal right to levy peddler and 
privilege licenses on mewspaper 
corporations. The question was 
raised by the Knoxville News 
Sentinel Co. 

“No constitutional or statutory 
exemption is specially granted to 
the business of publishing or dis- 
tributing a newspaper,” Mr. Funk 
advised the newspaper’s attorneys 
recently, “and it would hardly be 
contended that the publication of 
newspapers is not subject to the 
usual governmental fiscal exac- 
tions or that such exactions are 
violative of the due process clause 
of the press. 

“There is no Kentucky law pro- 
hibiting cities from licensing 
trades and occupations, including 
newspapers. . . . We do not pass 
upon the reasonableness of the 
taxes.” 

In another opinion, Mr. Funk 
held that the mayor of a city 
who publishes the only newspaper 
there is barred from _ receiving 
compensation for publication of 
the city’s annual report. 
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N. Y. Times Writer 


Escapes From Prague 

Dana Adams Schmidt, New 
York Times correspondent in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, and the 
last American correspondent rte- 
maining in that country, went to 
Nuernberg, Germany, last week 
after he had been mentioned in 
connection with the Communist 
regime’s latest “treason” charges. 

The indictment stated that Mr. 
Schmidt was in contact with two 
of 13 Czechs charged with trea- 
son and that 20 others, including 
former Western diplomats in 
Prague, were likewise working 
with them. The Times correspon- 
dent denied he knew the two 
Czechs named and left the coun- 
try a few hours before he was to 
have been arrested. Also named 
was Helen Fisher, United Press 
correspondent, who already had 
left Czechoslovakia. 
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THE LARGEST 


RETAIL 


ADVERTISING 


VOLUME 
IN HISTORY 


During The Month of 
APRIL 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Carried More 
Retail Advertising 
Than During 
ANY OTHER MONTH 
of Its Entire 
87-Year History ! 
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LEADER IN COLOR RESEARCH 


IPI’s outstanding position in color research is proven by the following facts: First to use the 
GE Recording Spectrophotometer for color control. « First to publish outstanding text books 
on fundamentals of color, in the ‘Three Monographs on Color’’. « First to design a simplified 
color matching system with the IPI Simplified Color Matching Chart. + First to establish a 
Colorimetry Laboratory for establishing color standards and uniformity control. « First to 
adopt ASA Standard for Color Description and Specification. 


With color growing more important every day in the newspaper field, look to the leader in color research 
for help in your color printing ‘problems. Send for the IPI Color Guide for News Inks, containing process 
colors, run of paper colors, colors for underprinting, halftone colors, in a practical arrangement which 
permits the selection of hundreds of colors. Also hints and suggestions on the selection of color combina- 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


* Division of Interchemical Corporation 
650 Eleventh Avenue, New York !9, N. Y. 


BRANCHES IN, ATLANTA, BALTIMORE, BATTLE CREEK, BUFFALO, CAMBRIDGE, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, DALLAS, 
DENVER, DETROIT, INCIANAPOLIS, KALAMAZOO, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, MEMPHIS, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, NASH- 
7 VILLE, NEW HAVEN, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK CITY, OAKLAND, PHILADELPHIA, PORTLAND, RICHMOND, ROCHESTER, 
ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, SYRACUSE, WADSWORTH. 
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Association Proposed 


By Max Eisen 
Author: “How To I 


Daily Newspaper Circulation” 





Missinc on the current Amer- 
ican newspaper scene is a national 
circulation association doing re- 
search in circulation and circula- 
tion promotion. 

Such an organization could do 
the following: 

a) Make case studies 
nificant current i ‘ 
circulation practices by individual 
newspapers in the various classi- 
fications (large city competitive 
newspapers, small city non-compe- 
tive newspapers, etc.) which could 
be used as basic starting point 
by other newspapers contemplat- 
ing similar moves. 

b) Collect the latest circula- 
tion and circulation promotion 
news from over the entire country 
and report this information to 
members regularly. (What is be- 
ing done? How it is being done? 
The cost. The results). 

c) Set up a library where all 
information and data on circula- 
tion and circulation promotion, 
both past and present, would be 
available. The research done by 
the various regional and state cir- 
culation associations and others 
would be classified and made 
available. 

d) Carry on research into past 
circulation. and circulation pro- 
motion practices and techniques 
of both successful and unsuccess- 
ful publications. 

e) Do special studies into vari- 
ous operations of the circulation 
department such as own truck 
delivery, use of wholesalers, costs 
in securing subscribers by various 


of sig- 
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boy problems, school subscrip- 
tions, etc. 

What Papers Might Gain 

These are only some of the 
things that a national circulation 
organization could tackle. There 
are many new and continuing 
problems in circulation that need 
study and analysis. 

What could newspapers hope to 
gain from such an organization? 

1) ideas that would help them 
increase circulation; 

2) ideas on how to improve 

e paper as a product; 

3) ideas on how to cut ex- 
penses in the operation of the 
circulation department; 

4) ideas on how to save money 
on launching a circulation promo- 
tion program or the like. 

The circulation center would 
be open to newspaper publishers 
and circulation executives where 
they could come for data and 
information when they were plan- 
ning to start a costly or small 
circulation promotion campaign, 
or make a price change, or add 
new features and so forth—in- 
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formation that would save news- 
papers money which they would 
ordinarily spend “feeling their 
way.” 

Unfortunately many large and 
small newspapers because of the 
urgency of the moment, jump into 
a promotion campaign and then 
learn all about it the “hard way” 
—at the cost of much money, 
time effort and toil. 

Should Be Guided by CMs 

The over-all purpose of the na- 
tional circulation organization 
would be to keep the total news*- 
paper circulation on the increase, 
and to stimulate the reading of 
newspapers in sections of the 
country where it lags behind the 
average. Also a national circula- 
tion organization would be an im- 
portant factor in helping the news- 
paper continue to be an important 
= necessary part of man’s daily 
life. 

Such a circulation organization 
should be set-up and guided by 
the circulation managers of the 
country and through such an asso- 
ciation as the International Cir- 
culation Managers’ Association, 
with the active and financial sup- 
port of publishers’ associations, 
state and regional circulation as- 
sociations, feature syndicates, 
wire services, newspaper distribu- 
tors, suppliers, and other news- 
Paper organizations, such as 
unions, etc. 

The increasing growth in im- 
portance of the circulation depart- 
ment—through its bringing home 
of between 30 and 40% of the 
entire mewspaper revenue, and 
the changeover of the department 
to an income producing one, re- 
quires that the department be run 
on statistical and scientific lines. 


¥ 

Sun-Times Appoints 
Cuicaco— The Chicago Sun- 
Times has appointed Cresmer & 
Woodward, Inc., with offices in 
Atlanta, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, as its southern and 
western national representative. 
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Circulation Research Washington Wins 


50 ASNE Meet 


Verdict of a mail ballot is that 


Statler, Washington, D. C., April 
19, 20 and 21. 

Washington, traditional ASNE 
convention city, won over San 
Francisco, Calif., by a vote of 
227-to-173. 


7,500. Visit Plant 

MENNEAPOLIS—More than 7,500 
persons visited the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune -plant during a 
two-day open-house, May 24 and 
25, celebrating the passing of the 
600,000 circulation mark by the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
recently. 









Arthur Deck Heads 


Utah-Idaho Group 

SPoKaNeE, Wash.—The Utah- 
Idaho Associated Press Members 
Association resolved here June 3 
to battle news barriers wherever 
they are found, whether inside or 
outside government. 

Arthur Deck, managing editor 
of the Salt Lake City (Utah) 
Telegram, was elected chairman 
of the association. 

W. H. Cowles, publisher of the 
Spokesman-Review, and Harold E. 
Cassill, assistant general manager 
of the Cowles Publishing Co., 
were hosts at a dinner in honor 
of Frank J. Starzel, general man- 
ager of AP. 

Mr. Starzel scored critics who 
would have newspapers concen- 
trate only on “good” news and 
minimize crime. 











That’s the special model for advertisers in 
The Des Moines Sunday Register! 


Big things are the rule for advertisers in The Des Moines 
- Sunday Register—because it’s a big paper . . . doing a big, 
unique job in one of America’s biggest markets. 

For example, do you know that Iowa is a 5-billion-a-year 
spending state? That’s big! Its family income last year grew 
more than that of any other state. As an urban market, Iowa 
tops Boston. As a farm market, it’s without comparison. 

Best of all, it’s an easy-to-reach rich market. The Des 
Moines Sunday Register wraps up the whole state for you— 
with family coverage of from 50% to 100% in 82 of its 99 
counties—and at least 25% coverage in the remaining! 
That's unique! 

You reach 70% of all lowa families in The Des Moines 
Sunday Register at a milline rate of $1.63! P 


ABC Circulation Sept. 30, 1949: 
Daily, 363,066—Sunday, 520,338 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER anv TRIBUNE)’ 
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what's in FLORIDA 7 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME UP 
Florida gained 191 million dollars 
it effective buying income in 1949 
Increasing industrial activity, expanding pine ans parte spe 2 


citrus, vegetable and cattle production, 

EFFECTIVE BUYING UP 

INCOME PER FAMILY 

EB! per fami climbed 
ain in 1949 — and 

F lead all East South 

Central states in EBI per 

capita.* 


and the continuing flow of families to 
Florida to work and to live, have created steady, 
substantial buying power right around the calen- 
dar. Today Florida is one of America’s fastest 
growing year ’round markets. Florida is UP! S 
POPULATION U 
Florida’s smneine 
growth continues. Last 
year Florida gained 
42,800 new families 


Keep up with Florida . . . and keep sales up in 
Florida by using the pages of the Florida Times- 
Union in Jacksonville, the Herald in Miami and 
the Tribune in Tampa. These three morning news- or 8 ee 








crease onl 117,800. 
Papers circulate where 78% of Florida’s effective FARM INCOME UP 
buying income is concentrated. They give you 


Florida topped the nation 
saturation circulation in Florida’s three major percentagewise in farm 


income in 1949 with a 
gain of 19%. bas» ye 
income was nearly 
million dollars.** 


AMERICA’S BEST TEST MARKET NEW BUSINESS & INDUSTRY WP 

r eens Florida ranked 7th in the nation in 

Florida’s permanent population is made up of x ‘ est ie 
families from every section of the United States. incorporation of new businesses 


markets plus from 20 to 100% family coverage 
in their rich trade areas—and at lowest cost. 





If you want to sell it to America, you can test it 1949 (January through October) — 
best in Florida — and at low cost. an increase of five percent. 
* 195% Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. **U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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10 Austrian 
Journalists Here 
To Study Press 


Ten Austrian journalists have 
arrived in the United States to 
learn how the American press 
works. 

The visitors expressed their 
ideas freely in German and Eng- 
lish at a conference held for 
them by the Overseas Press Club 
at the Times Tower in New York 
last week. During the next four 
months, they will travel as far 
west as Missouri, on a tour man- 
aged by the U. S. Army. 

Arrangements for the visit 
were made jointly by the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Members of 
the group were chosen by Amer- 
ican correspondess in Austria. 
The visitors will be accompanied 
by Craig B. Hazelwood, chief of 
the Press Bureau, Public Informa- 
tion Division, U. S. Forces in Aus- 
tria. 

Representing political view- 
points ranging from socialism to 
right-wing nationalism, the men 
opposed continuation of Russian 
occupation of a large chunk of 
Austria. But they also wanted 
all other occupying powers, 
Britain, France and the United 
States, to get out, too. Their 
country, they said, wants a peace 
treaty and independence. 

Several of the visitors work in 
Vienna which is completely sur- 
rounded, except for one narrow 
passageway out, by the Russian 
zone. 

Gambling with Arrest 

Gathering news in the Russian 
zone, it was said, involves risk 
of arrest and disappearance with- 
out trace. Austrian employes of 
U. S. news services, but not 
Americans themselves, pass freely 
into the Russian zone until they 
are picked up as spies. American 
newsmen avoid Russian zone. 

In the Russian view, the visitors 
said, American newspaper corre- 
spondents are spies if they dig 
for information on economic sub- 
jects—production and distribution, 
on Opposition to government poli- 
cies, on engineering or inventories, 
or on most other subjects not cov- 
ered by official press releases. 

There are no dailies in the 
Russian zone of Austria, the vis- 
itors said. But papers published 
in Vienna circulate generally 
throughout the country. Fre- 
quently the Russians impose a 
temporary ban on individual pub- 
lications, barring them from the 
Soviet zone because of news items 
or editorial comment. 

Most of the Austrian papers 
are subsidized by political par 
The small amount of adver- 


penses. Nor do readers, paying 
1% cents a copy, make most 
successful. 


Papers 
A few independent newspapers 
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exist businesslike 
ment, without political ties. 
The visitors are: 


Werner Sonvico, 31, city editor 
of Upper’ Austrian News, in Linz. 

Dr. Ludwig Strickner, 27, chief 
editor of Tyrol News. 

Ulrich Bai r, 28, an edi- 
tor of the Graz Neue Zeit in Sty- 


Tia. 

Johann J. F. Fiehn, 30, assis- 
tant bureau Chief, INS, Vienna. 

Kurt Hampe, 44, reporter for 
AP, Vienna. 

Harold Waldemar Malezek, 24, 
general editor, Austrian Press 
Agency, Vienna. 

Dr. Kurt Paupie, 29, assistant 
at Institute of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Vienna. 

Hugo Wilhelm Portisch, 23, an 
editor of Neue Wiener Tageszei- 
tung, of Vienna. 

Dr. Otto Josef Schoenherr, 28, 
parliamentary editor of Die Presse, 
of Vienna. 

Robert Stern, 28, journalism 
student at University of Vienna. 
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Bank Uses Reprints 


To Follow Ad in Daily 

The Real Estate Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia ran a 600-line ad 
to inform its depositors that the 
interest rate payable on savings 
accounts was being raised from 
1% to a new level of 142%. 

The ad was an open letter to 
the public, on the bank’s letter- 
head, giving details of the hike 
in rates, and signed by Frank C. 
Roberts, Jr., president.of the com- 
pany. In addition to the news- 
Paper space, the bank ordered 
20,000 copies of the ad run off 
on newspaper stock for mailing 
to all depositors. 

“The cost of these copies on 
newspaper stock was amazingly 
low, and we feel that they at- 
tracted attention and thereby ef- 
fectively accomplished their pur- 
pose, as well as, if not better 
than, a more elaborate and ex- 
pensive piece,” reported Andrew 
J. O'Connell, assistant vicepresi- 
dent of the bank, to the Financial 
Public Relations Association. 


Telegraphers 
End Strike 
Against U.P. 


Members of Division 47 of the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
(AFL) ratified on June 2 a memo- 
randum of agreement for settling 
their 33-day-old strike against the 
United Press. 

The union’s acceptance was an- 
nounced by Commissioner J. R. 
Mandelbaum of the Federal Medi- 
ation Service. Agreement on the 
memorandum between the U.P. 
and CTU ittees 
was reached the night of June 1. 
Strikers began to come back at 
12:01 a.m. (EDT) the following 
night. The strike began at mid- 
night May 1. Transmission key- 
boards were manned by other em- 
ployes until the strikers returned. 

The settlement gave the union 
the same wage increase, $2.21 per 
week, that the company offered 
before the strike, but embraced 
in addition management-proposed 
clarifications of the contract. 

Prior to the strike, the printer 
punchers had averaged $107.80 a 
week, including overtime and dif- 
ferentials. Thus, the payroll loss 
to the membership during the 
strike averaged $539 per man, an 
amount which would take nearly 
six years to make up at $2.21 per 
week. 

Other provisions of the settle- 
ment included a $2 per month 
hospitalization plan and reinstate 
ment of the union shop. The 
hours pertaining to the night dif- 
ferential were changed to conform 
to those in the current agree- 
ment between the International 
News Service and CTU 

Except for the change in night 
hours the formula is the same as 
the union rejected 5 to 1 in a 
poll of its members last week- 
end. In that vote the union’s ne- 
gotiating committee recommended 
rejection. This time the recom- 
mendation was for acceptance. 

Management’s pre-strike wage 
offer, which has now been ac- 








As One Superintendent Writes Another 


Mr. I. T. MeQueeney, Sup’t Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch writes 
Mr. K. La Fontaine, Sup’t Royal Oak (Mich.) Tribune 


Dear Mr. La Fontaine 


Mr. Walter Petersen of the United American 


Metals Corp’n 


asked me to write you about the BIG CHIEF and DUMPERIN 


we recently purchased 


from 
best buys we have made in years, and 


— / Se aS so 
I would 


If there is anything I have overlooked about the Big Chief 
operation or any questions I can answer, I will be only too glad 


to answer them. 


Sincerely 


McQueeney, Mechanical Sup’t 





For Catalogue just off the press, write plant 
United American Metals Corp’n, 





Ill.; Baltimore 30, Md.; 
Cal. 





your location: 
rooklyn 22, N. Y.; Chicago 12, 


B 
San Francisco 7, Cal.; Los Angeles 58, 





cepted, was made following an 
independent arbitrator’s conclu- 
sion last April that the union was 
not justified in asking for more 
money. The offer was arrived 
at by adding the $1.46 wage in- 
crease given the American News- 
paper Guild this spring and the 
75-cent per-week differential that 
has existed for many years be- 
tween the U.P. contract and that 
of INS. 

Jack Bisco, vicepresident and 
general business manager, and 
Mims Thomason, Central Division 
manager, represented the company 
in the negotiations. William A. 
Allen, international president of 
CTU, and Joseph Panico and 
G. J. Eaton of the U.P. division, 
and their attorney, Abner Silver- 
man, represented the union. 

The union’s first demands, when 
negotiations began, included a 
$15-a-week wage increase for all. 
Just before the strike started, the 
union had scaled this down to 
$6.50 


Little Rock Democrat 
Has 224-Pg. Edition 

Arkansas progress for the half- 
century was told in a 13-section, 
224-page edition of the Little 
Rock (Ark.) Democrat of April 
23. It contained 359,800 lines of 
advertising; 80 full-page ads. City 
Editor Allen Tilden said all edi- 
torial copy—373 columns—was 
written, not pasted up. 





Hottest Spot in the 


South’s No. 1 State! 


RALEIGH 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 





Sell this fast-growing metro- 
politan area, PLUS the 33 
county Golden Belt of the 
South, With- 
out Waste — 
at one Low 
Cost . 
with the Ra- 
lei; News 
Observer. 


110,068 


Morning 


113,643 
Sunday 
(Publisher’s Statement 3/31/50) 
The Raleigh 


NEWS and 
OBSERVER 


RALEIGH N. C. 
Represented by BRANHAM 
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Che Atlanta Zournal 


AND 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


rn 


ae s om og ‘ 
pees 5 Mee eS 


Net Paid Circulation, Sunday, June 4th 


(The first combined Sunday issue) 


475,000 


(Press run: 475,000 . . . a complete sell out!. 


Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY - New York + Chicage + Philadelphia « Detroit + Besten + San Francisco + Les Angeles + Ationta + Syrecuse 
® The Journal-Constitution Sundey Magazine is a Member of the Metropolitan Group and the Locally Edited Group 
% Sunday Comics advertising is sold by PUCK COMIC WEEKLY 
% This Week Magazine 1% The American Weekly 
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Press Gallery 
Places Denied 
To State Dept. 


WaASHINGTON—Appeal to Con- 


two correspondents of its overseas 
news service. 
The standing committee of cor- 


permit admission only o! 

bona fide reporters for newspapers 
and press associations. 
2. Indefinitely tabled the appli- 
cations of Grigorli Rassadin and 
Ivan A. Filippov, of Pravda (offi- 
cial Soviet newspaper), because 
they do not meet the requirement 
of residence within Sisteagetiinn 
Washington. 

3. Rejected a resolution = 
the Russian Tass Agency and 
Daily Worker be denied ae 
tation for additional writers if 
any apply. Tass now has five and 
the Daily Worker has two accredi- 
tations. 


Rep. Price Preston, Georgia 
Democrat, had recommended that 
mo correspondents for Tass or 
other official Russian publications 
be permitted to use the gallery 
“until they are willing to report 
the truth.” He pointed to the con- 
trast between the liberality al- 
lowed Communist writers in the 
United States and the barriers in- 
terposed to American newsmen 


under Red rule. 

Also ing was Rep. Eu- 
gene Cox, also a Georgia Demo- 
crat, who spoke briefly at a House 
session to ask: “Are you going to 
give the loyal press in our own gal- 
lery any kind of support in their 
effort to keep their own associa- 
tion under their own control, or 
are you going to stand by and let 
it be filled with Communists? 

“We have been complaining 
pretty generally about Communists 
being in agencies of the executive 
branch of the government, but 
have to an extent overlooked the 
fact that they are represented here 
in the press gallery of this House.” 

Registered Tass correspondents 
in the gallery are Laurence Todd, 
Mickhail Federov, Jean Mont- 
gomery, Euphermia K. Virden, 
and Harriet W. Berger. The Daily 
Worker’s accredited writers are 
Robert Hall and Melvin E. Fiske. 


Press Corps Protests 

U. N. Credentials Action 
Laxe Success—The Executive 

Committee of the United Nations 


cision of the Department of Pub- 
lic Information to extend the cre- 
dentials of Nicolas Kyriazides, 
United Nations correspondent of 
the London Daily Worker, for 
only two weeks. 
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The protest resolution, adopted 

by a vote of 10 to 1, also re- 
}quested oy General Trygve 
Lie to extend the credentials of 
Mr. Kyriazides immediately for 
the remainder of 1950. 
"5 The United Nations acted at 
the request of the United States 
delegation. The United States 
was said to be _— depor- 
tation p 


Paper Is Edited, 
Made Up from 





: Branch Office 


NEENAH-MENASHA, Wis. — A 
branch office that not only gathers 
the news of these twin cities for 
the Appleton Post-Crescent, but 
edits and transmits it to the 
paper’s composing room by Tele- 
typesetter, is in operation here. 

Neenah-Menasha is about six 
miles from downtown Appleton. 
The branch office is staffed with 
six reporters, a photographer and 
an editor, six display and two 
classified nm, and a circu- 
lation manager. In addition, 
girls transmit news and want ads. 

The Post - Crescent blish 


oe 
Ad Readership 
Ballot Contest 
7 

In Binghamton 

BincHAMTON, N. Y.—“Do our 
ads tell you all that you want to 
know?” asked a double-truck ad 
in the Binghamton Press, June 4, 
announcing a 13-week advertising 
readership survey, a co-operative 
effort on the part of 214 of the 
newspaper’s local display adver- 
tisers. 


Four Awards A Week 


Four cash awards totaling $100 
a week are offered. Readers are 
required to decide which large ad, 
which small ad, and which me- 
dium sized ad, in each day’s issue 
of the daily and Sunday Press, 
they believe will do the advertiser 
the most good. To decide this, the 
reader must read every advertise- 
ment in each day’s paper. 

The names of three advertisers 
must be written in the ballot each 
day and the ballot sent to the 
newspaper at the end of the week. 
A co-operating advertiser’s name 





from 20 to 30 columns of news 
matter daily in its Twin City edi- 
tion. About 80% of the straight 
matter goes over the Teletypeset- 
ter which is connected directly to 

a linecasting machine in the com- 
oan room. The rest of the 
straight matter, plus heads, picture 
captions and classified ads, are 
transmitted by teletype. The sec- 
tion is dummied by the Twin City 
editor who sends his instructions 
by teletype. 

Pictures are processed in the 
branch office darkroom, cropped 
and marked by the Twin City 
editor and sent to Appleton by 
special messenger. 

7 


Furnac e Ads Planned 
.Go—Newspapers and other 
media will be used to promote a 
new gas furnace manufactured by 
the Economy Gas Furnace Mfg. 
Co. of Chicago, with its account 
handled by Morris F. Swaney, 
Inc., ad agency. 











CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


vide ‘safety and reliability with 
ws noe an yaa mg . letter- 
press or offset . 


Cline-W. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago > New Francisco 





is luded in the daily list pub- 
lished in the newspaper only on 
the days when he has an advertise- 
ment in the paper. 

New Advertisers Added 


Readers whose selections are 
nearest those of the majority of 


ballots for the week receive the 
awards. 


In commenting on the cam- 
paign, James J. Burnett, Advertis- 
ing Director, said new advertisers 
= included in the 214 sponsors 
and many who were formerly 
spasmodic advertisers have signed 
up to run one or more times a 
week. 


Crouse Will Head 
Washington Bureau 


Sr. Paut, Minn. — Kenneth 
Crouse, labor-management editor 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press and 
Dispatch for five 
years, n 
named head of 
the paper’s Wash- 
ington bureau. 

He succeeds 
Gustaf Nordin, 
who has_ been 
made managing 
editor of the Du- 
luth Herald and 
News - Tribune, 
also a Northwest 
Publica- 
tions newspaper. 

Mr. Crouse has 
been a member of the Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch staff since 
1930 

Ernest Larsen, a member of the 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch Sun- 
day department staff, and former 
city editor, replaces Mr. Crouse as 
labor-management editor. 





Crouse 
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Again... 
For Excellence 


F.: the second consecutive time the 
New York Times has won the 

F. Wayland Ayer Cup for exce'lener. 
in typography, press work anc 

] make-up. In addition, honorak'e 

| mention, in other classes, was 

# awarded to the Philadelphia Incu*:'s:. 
the Kingsport (Tenn.) Times, the 
Michigan City (Ind.) News-Dispat«.i;, 
the Paris (Ill.) Beacon-News, the 
Kingsport (Tenn.) News, and the 
Dixon (Ill.) Evening Telegraph. 

We take this ——— to 

pers on 
ing and 





their achi t 
maintaining the pret of 

in paper reproducti~i.. 
We are proud to have supplied the 
stereotype mats employed by these 
newspapers. 
BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Distributors of 


Burgess Chrome and Tone-Tex Mats 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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Are you my parents? An eighteen 
year old girl told the New York police she 
couldn’t remember who she was... and 
was taken to Bellevue Hospital. Her picture 
was published in The News on Feb. 6. Her 
parents in New Rochelle saw the picture, 
came to her aid at once. 


Best picture in 25 years! A picture 
of an 80 year old man in Cleveland was 
published in the gravure section of The 
Sunday News of Jan. 29! A woman in: ° 
Babylon, L. I., saw the picture, suspected 
it might be the brother she hadn’t seen for 


25 years! She phoned Cleveland. It was! ; 


Jitters pay—$150 a clip! A man on 
a Long Island train gave a fidgety two year 
old on the seat ahead a brooch to play with 
... The baby’s mother thought it was junk 
jewelry. Later she asked a jeweler—learned 
it was platinum set with diamonds. and 
emeralds, worth $750...The News printed 
pictures of baby and brooch. The owner 
turned up, paid the baby $150 reward. 


Finds daughter! 
Finds brother! | 
Finds brooch! 


That The News is good at finding people-and 
things... is hardly news! Not to the New York 
retailers, anyway. They have been using it for 
thirty years to find customers and sales... And 
last year gave The News more retail advertising 
than any newspaper ever carried at any time— 
28,758,731 lines—28.1% of the New York total! 
With more than 2,225,000 circulation, The 
News can find customers for anything in the 
metropolitan market. And the national 
advertiser finds it just as efficient and 
economicalas the retailer.The News can 
be your whole schedule in New York! 


Cireulation now exceeds 
Daily... . 2,225,000 
Sanday . . 4,250,000 
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Pa. Daily Is 
Purchased by 
Chester Group 


New KENSINGTON, Pa.—The 


sale of the Daily Dispatch by 
John 


Matthew P. Endean, 
Endean and 
Edith A. Miller, 
to Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred G. Hill, 
Don M. Wilson = 
and associates of | 
Chester, Pa., has 
been announced. = 
The transfer 5 
of the Dispatch, 
only newspaper 
in this city of 
42,000  popula- 
tion, will become 
effective July 1. Mr. Wilson, who 
is assistant publisher of the 
Chester (Pa.) Times, will become 
general manager of the Dispatch. 
Mr. Hill will continue as publisher 
of the Chester Times. 
Employes Are Retained 
The new owners stated that all 
present employes of the Daily 
Dispatch will be retained and 
present policies of the Endean 
brothers, who are retiring, will be 
continued. Matthew P. Endean 
joined the paper in 1911 while it 
was a weekly and his brother took 
a job on it in 1915, when it be- 
came a semi-weekly. Miss Miller 
became bookkeeper in 1919, when 
the newspaper became a daily. 
Mr. Wilson started as a carrier- 
boy at the age of 12 for the 
Des Moines (la.) Register and 
Tribu He first worked with 
Mr. Hill on the Santa Fe New 
Mexican in 1938 and in 1941 
joined-..the Jamestown (N.° Y.) 
Journal. The next year he went 
to Chester as business manager 
of the Times. Incidentally, Mrs. 
Wilson was a circulation clerk in 
Des Moines when he met her. 
After service. in the war, Mr. 
Wilson, *36, was ‘circulation pro- 
motion manager of the Pasadena 
(Calif.) Star-News for a year. 
The Dispatch is housed in a 
new building and has a  32-page 
press, which is used to capacity 
several times each week. 


W. J. Bacon Sells 
Coleman (Tex.) Paper 

W. J. Bacon, Oklahoma pub- 
lisher, has announced sale of the 
Coleman (Tex.) Democrat-Voice 
— and Sunday) to Sidney 

. Smith, Texas newsman. 

an Bacon, publisher of the 
Sayre (Okla.) Headlight-Journal, 
bought the Democrat-Voice in 
September, 1948, in partnership 
with Dick Reavis. 

Mr. Smith has worked for news- 
papers at Wichita Falls and Port 
Arthur, and for the last 10 years 





are 
graduates of the University of 
Missouri school of journalism. 
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Buys Georgia 

Gapspen, Ala.—General News- 
papers, Inc., of this city, publish- 
ers of a group of newspapers in 
the Southeast, has purchased the 
Cedartown (Ga.) Daily Standard, 
founded 60 years ago as a weekly. 
It became a daily in 1946 with 
Roy Emmet as publisher. 

* * « 


Marra, Tex.—Robert W. Jac- 
obs, editor and co-owner of the 
Big Bend (Tex.) Sentinel since 
1938, has announced its sale to 
Harry N. Beall, who has been a 
co-owner of the Seaside (Ore.) 
Signal. 

a * 

Mr. and Mrs. George Haugh, 
journalism graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and for sev- 
eral years reporters on the De- 
troit (Mich.) Free Press, have 
purchased the Vernon County 
Censor at Viroqua, Wis., pub- 
lished continuously since 1856. 
H. E. Goldsmith, publisher since 
1930, is retiring July 1. 

* *” * 


Wallace G. Iverson and Wil- 
liam C. Lawrence have purchased 
the Southern Oregon News Re- 
view at Ashland, Ore., from Mr. 
and Mrs. Logan White. Mr. Iver- 
son published three Oregon week- 
lies between 1937 and 1942 and 
since his release from the air 
force he has been with the me- 
chanical department of the Med- 
ford (Ore.) News. Mr. Lawrence, 
also an air force veteran, is a 
Medford insurance man. 

aE * * 


Rusk, Tex.—E. H. Whitehead, 
editor of the Polk County Enter- 
prise at Livingston, Tex., and the 
Corrigan (Tex.) Enterprise, has 
bought the Cherokeean at Rusk, 
one of Texas’ oldest weeklies. 

* * * 

Lake Crry, Fla—Purchase of 
the Columbia County Ledger 
from Joe Tom Hill, its founder, by 
the Columbia Publishing Co., Inc., 
was announced by R. Gordon 
Granger, chairman of the board 
of the new company, coincidental 
with the first issue of the Ledger's 
fourth year of publication. All 
stockholders in the new company 
have been leaders in Lake City’s 


Breakfast Briefs 


A London dentist has developed 
a method of painless tooth-pulling 
by — the patient in a trance. 
Apparently this is an adaptation 
of a system used for some time 
now on taxpayers. 

s ¢* & 


The law requires that. you answer 
all the questions of the census 
taker honestly, but don’t let that that 
raise your expectations too nda 
There will be no such Ea juestion 

‘way 


as “How do you like 
From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 








things are going?” 


industrial and civic life, with the 
exception of Merrick M. Hill, 
president and publisher, who has 
been publisher of the Kissimmee 
(Fla.) Gazette for five years. 

* a cd 


Art Kurtz, publisher of the 
Filer (Ida.) Citizen-Record, a 
weekly, since 1945, has announced 
the sale of the paper to Glenn F. 
Largent of Kimball, Neb. Ne- 
gotiations were handled by Ray 
E. Mohler & — Denver. 


Honor Pupils Dined 

PorTLAND, Ore.— The Journal 
was host at dinner on May 31 to 
100 honor students from Portland 
high schools. The annual “E” 
dinner is under the direction of 
Mrs. Lois E. Myers, who con- 
ducts the “Mr. Fixit” column. 

2 


Gloves Sponsor Quits 

RareicH, N. C.—After more 
than a decade, the Raleigh Times 
has announced it will discontinue 
sponsorship of the Golden Gloves 
boxing tournament here. 





a * 
Stereo’s Chief 
s ’ 
Hails ANPA’s 
— 
Prosperity Talk 

The proceedings of the ANPA 
convention makes “very pleasant 
reading,” says the President’s Re- 
port in the International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union 
Journal for June. 

“Some of us,” states President 
Leo J. Buckley, “were starting to 
feel low after listening to the dire 
predictions of publishers’ scale 
committees. However, when they 
get together by themselves they 
are most realistic.” 

The union chief called special 
attention to these headlines on 
ANPA sessions: “Newspapers 
seen winning ad fight”—“Dailies 
forging ahead despite stiff compe- 
tition’—“Future held to be rosy” 
—‘Television is declared no 
threat.” 

Also quoted were publishers’ 
reports on prosperity in their 
communities. 
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GREATEST IN HISTORY! 


The Salt Lake Tribune Daily Circulation 


GREATEST IN HISTORY! 


The Salt Lake Tribune Sunday Circulatior® 


GREATEST IN HISTORY! 


Salt Lake Telegram Circulation 


GREATEST IN HISTORY! 





Linage for Any Single Month - April, 1950 


GREATEST IN HISTORY! 





Linage for First Four Months Any Year: Jan. 1-Apr. 30, 1950 


* ABC Publisher's Statement, March 31, 1950: Com- 
bined, 132,625; m. 94,805; e. 37,820; S. 128,815. 


**Media Records, April, 1950: The Salt Lake Tribune . 1,868,833 
Salt Lake Telegram 1,115,266 


**Media Records, January 1,-April 30, 1950: 
The Salt Lake Tribune 6,200,105 
Salt Lake Telegram. .3,886,468 
(All figures are NEW RECORD HIGHS.) 


~ a 
Che Salt Lake Cribuue - Celegram 
ey er by O’Mara & mec f Inc. . 
TRIBUNE-TELEGRAM BLANKET FAMILIES WITH GREATEST SPENDABLE INCOMES 
Tribune City Zone, 35,441; Telegram City Zone, 27,122; (Combined, 62,563); 
Third Salt Lake Paper City Zone, 25,146, 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 





First API Handbook 


Begins Practical Series 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University, New York 


see IN NEWSPAPERS by Garrett 


Byrnes. Handbook for Editors No. 


i. ew York: American Press In- 
stitute, Columbia University. 20 pp., 
8 x 11, bound in boards. [Illustrated, 
two colors. Available to newspapers 
only. 

THIS IS THE FIRST editors’ hand- 
book of the American Press In- 
stitute. It comes to grips with 
usable, down-to-earth ideas on 
how to increase readership—and 
attract advertising—with food fea- 
tures in daily and Sunday papers. 

Like API Seminars from which 
it emerges, “Food In Newspapers” 
presents an exchange of editors’ 
experience across the country. Its 
author is Sunday Editor of the 

e (R. I.) Journal. He 
cites reader-poll data and _ illus- 
trates different but equally suc- 
cessful food-story methods of 
seven newspapers. 

Of Primary Interest 

The book illustrates good and 
bad styles of food-writing, good 
and bad pictures. It announces a 
series of API handbooks in the 
making. These will be aimed at 
“helping editors satisfy the needs 
of their readers and at strength- 
ening newspapers as advertising 
media.” Thus this first mono- 
gtaph makes newspaper news. 

There is a current idea that 
“women’s news today is no dif- 
ferent from men’s news.” Despite 
this, the Handbook quotes a sur- 
vey involving 60,000 interviews. 


1. Pictures—the right kind of 
pictures—are highly important. 
Food-copy with only incidental 
illustrations produced a _ reader- 
ship of 25.2%. But food-copy 
published with a dominant illus- 
tration (at least 20% of the 
space) jumped to 61.6% reader- 
ship. Curiously enough, the 120 
newspapers studied devoted more 
than twice as much space to non- 
illustrated food-copy as they did 
to copy with pictures. “Clearly,” 
the API book points out, “this is 
one place where newspapers fall 
down.” 

2. The larger the feature in 
column inches, the higher the 
readership. And the survey dis- 
closed that as the size of the food 
feature increased, those with 
dominant illustration increased in 
readership beyond the increase in 
space. Of 21 food stories run- 


ing from 7 to 14.2 column inches,, 


the readership of those with domi- 
nant illustration ran 33.6%; the 
readership of those without domi- 
nant illustration ran 24.1%. For 
longer fi features, running from 
28 to 36 column inches, the 
readership for those with domi- 
nant illustration totalled 46.4%; 
those without dominant illustra- 
tion totalled 36.1%. 

3. Attractive photographs with 
appetite-appeal got much higher 
readership than pictures display- 
ing cooking utensils with their 





This study by 120 papers 
showed society news and food 
articles at, the top of features 
which women reported “of pri- 
mary interest to them.” 

Another study of 1,529 fam- 
ilies in 28 states and Washington, 
D. C. showed two important 
women-reader preferences: 

1. Most women want 
tecipes in printed form. 

2. Women who go to newspaper 
features for their recipes totalled 
64.4%. Only 17.7% got them 
from the radio. 

Statistics also revealed that 
proved readership of newspaper 
food-copy brings food advertising. 
And differing readership data for 
different types of copy suggest, 
the Handbook declares, that 
“newspapers could become much 
more important as a source of 
food information by improving 
their performance in handling 
food: news.” 

5 Ways to Gain Readers 

Five simple techniques for in- 
creasing the readership of news- 
paper food-copy are specifically 
explained and copiously _ illus- 
trated: 
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their 


c of the work of cook- 
ing. 
4. The timely keying of food 
pictures to seasons or holidays in- 
creased the readership. Also the 
picturing of popular and familiar 
dishes hold more reader-appeal 
than equally attractive shots of 
unusual or exotic dishes. 

5. Extreme close-ups of single 
dishes pulled better than medium 


{P Telemats 


The Associated Press 








shots of food in table settings. 
Also a close tie-up between the 
picture the accompanying 
headline seemed to assure higher 
readership for the text. The food- 
help idea of a picture must be 
immediately clear, the book points 
out. For pictures in the food- 
feature must be regarded as gra- 
phic headlines. 

Headlines Must Be Yummy 

Food-feature headlines should 
be straightforward and informa- 
tive—and should carry a promise 
of pleasurable eating—to increase 
text readership, experiences 
showed. Pictures shoula show 
food that makes the reader say, 
“That looks good enough to eat.” 
And they should do that with un- 
cluttered simplicity of design. 

An Eprtor & PUBLISHER food 
survey, quoted in the Handbook, 
reported food editors getting their 
heaviest reader-response from pic- 
ture-plus-recipe copy. 

The Handbook reproduces and 
analyzes a 5-column tabloid food 
page from the Sunday Telegram 
in Worcester, Mass. The weekly 
page, headed “Something Good 
to Eat,” is described as “a good 
—and successful—example of a 
Sunday food play produced at 
moderate cost.” The illustration, 
bled immediately under the stand- 
ing head in the upper left, 3 col- 
umns wide, is a close-up of one 
dish of stuffed eggs in tomato 
sauce over steaming rice—‘“look- 
ing good enough to eat.” 

Bled in the lower right-hand 
three columns is a boxed recipe- 
of-the-week. This is chosen from 
recipes sent in by readers. Two 
dollars is paid for each. The 
contributor’s picture and address 
are published. Recipes are checked 
by standard cook books or kitchen 
tests. If a dish “doesn’t come out 
right in a reader’s kitchen,” ill- 
will results for the paper. 

A St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dis- 
patch food feature is reproduced 
from a gravure page. A quite dif- 
ferent treatment. It is a picture 
story of how-to-do-it in full color 
—one dish. Local and human in- 
terest are achieved by basing pic- 
torial recipes on dishes for which 
chefs, celebrities, or well-known 
amateur cooks in the PD's cir- 
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culation area are famous. The 
first picture always shows the 
chef or amateur and the ingre- 
dients. 

Women like recipes they can 
clip and file on 3-inch x 5-inch 
cards, which “most housewives 
use,” the Handbook points out. 
They want ingredients at the top 
and the steps for using them num- 
bered. Ways to publish recipes 
most effectively are illustrated. 

Tricky effects should be avoid- 
ed, we learn: No baked ham sur- 
rounded with vegetables sculp- 
tured to look like lillies, for in- 
stance. Housewives haven’t that 
much time. And not every house- 
wife is a carrot sculptress. 

“Features the food editor pub- 
lishes,” the book concludes, “must 
be of such genuine assistance to 
readers that they will come back 
to the food page week after week 
with the feeling that here is a 
friend on whom they can rely.” 

“Food In Newspapers” was 
originally planned by the Institute 
to sell at cost—$7 a volume. 
Floyd Taylor, Director, told E & P 
this week that the Institute had 
later decided to present a copy 
without charge to each paper that 
had sent staff members to API 
Seminars. Other copies, as long 
as the limited supply lasts, will 
be sent on request to other 
newspapers. 


FOR SHADING 
BLACK on WHITE 


WHITE on BLACK 
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,PROMOTION 


N. E. Baseball Program 


Is Promotion Diamond 


By T. S. Irvin 


ONE OF THE most inspiring and 
constructive good-will promotions 
for newspapers is the New Eng- 
land Newspaper Baseball Pro- 
gram, now about to swing into 
its second year of operation. 

Last year, 22 New England 
newspapers participated in the 
program which embraced some 
5,000 lads under 20 years old, 
and gave 22 of them a start in 
organized baseball. 

From the results enjoyed by the 
newspapers, and the enthusiasm of 
representatives of organized base- 
ball, reported in a booklet just is- 
sued by the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal-Bulletin, this year should 
be an even bigger year for the 
program than last. 

This year the age limit has 
been boosted to permit lads under 
21. to participate. And as a re- 
ward, the Boston Braves will take 
one player from each team com- 
peting in the program for a 3- 
week all-expenses-paid workout at 
the Braves’ farm clubs at Myrtle 
Beach, S. C. 

At a time when stories about 
juvenile delinquency break into 
scare heads in all our papers, a 
promotion of this kind certainly 
seems to be at least one of the 
things the professor ordered. It 
is thoughtful and cooperative of 
Clifford A. Shaw, the Journal- 
Bulletin’s promotion manager, to 
send copies of the booklet to his 
colleagues over the country, and 
it may well be the means of 
spreading this constructive idea 
nationally. 

Cost of the program to the 
sponsoring newspapers averaged 
$600. Two of the papers made 
money on the program. Two 
others spent over $1,000, while 
four spent less than $400. Even 
at the top figure, this seems like 
an inexpensive promotion for the 
results achieved. 


Serves Them All 

A CONSTANT problem faced by 
the promotion manager is to keep 
reader interest from flagging in 
any particular sector of the papér. 
Some captious folk may think 
this is the editor’s problem more 
than the Promotion manager's. 
Of course it is. But the reader 
has only so much time, and the 
daily paper gives him so much 
for his time and his money that 
features and departments compete 
against each other. At this point 
the promotion manager steps in to 
Promote them all so that reader 
interest in every part of the paper, 
and..in every feature, ins. as 


motion is made by the Pensacola 
(Fla.) News-Journal in a series of 
page advertisements. Here’s one 
as an example. The paper’s fish- 
ing page serves as background 
for the ad, printed in a subdued 
red with the promotional message 
surprinted in black. Headline is 
“But some people don’t go fish- 
ing.” And copy says “For such 
foolish people it is necessary to 
supply national news, comics, so- 
ciety items, sports pages, iocal 
coverage, and a lot of other 
things. And our papers are the 
kind that believe in giving folks 
all the news even if they never 
wet a line.” 

That’s all, but it’s good. Pro- 
motes the whole paper. But, by 
indirection, really gives a good 
promotion to the fishing page. 


New NNPA Service 

A new service projected for the 
National Newspaper Promotion 
Association by the new president, 
Bert Stolpe of the Des Moines 
(Ia.) Register and Tribune, is an 
“Advertising Promotion” service. 
Edited by Douglas Cornette, assis- 
tant to the general manager of 
the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal, this takes the form of a 
newsletter similar to those now 
issued by NNPA in circulation 
and in research. Each month 
“Advertising Promotion” will di- 
gest successful promotions in the 
advertising field as staged by 
newspapers over the country. 


In the Bag 

“Here’s one for the book” is 
what the Camden (N. J.) Courier- 
Post captions a broadside which 
reports the good results a real 
estate advertiser enjoyed from 
using the paper. His first week’s 
ad brought hundreds of “pros- 
pects” (not lookers) and sold 28 
homes. In seven weeks he sold 
111 homes, grossing $832,500 on 
an advertising cost of $747.52, a 
per house sold cost of $6.73. 
One for the books indeed. 

Fascinating, if you go for that 
sort of thing, is a simple New 
York News “Report” that reports 
on new homes in New York City 
and suburbs. Here is an example 
of worthwhile research service to 
advertisers. _This report covers 
new homes built in 1949, and 
compares 1949 with 1948, 1947, 
and 1946. Covers one and two- 
family houses, giving number, 
average cost per house, and total 
valuation for New York City and 
suburbs, and 37 states. 

hing (D. C.) Post stirred 





high as possible. 
A good stab at this kind of pro- 


up quite a stir with its editorial 
on witch-hunting titled “The Road 
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Back to America.” Raoul Blum- 
berg, public relations . director, 
mailed reprints of this editorial 
widely. Now he is mailing an- 
other broadside reporting the re- 
actions. This is smart. It gives 
the promotion a double impact. 

When a color page in the Chi- 
cago Herald-American produced 
record-breaking sales results for 
Western Tire Auto Stores, Pro- 
motion Manager Andy Talbot, Jr. 
sent out a folder showing the ad 
and telling all about what it did. 
A good job of hard selling. 


Us,ight . = 


Political Rally 

THe Jasper (Ala.) Mountain 
Eagle sponsored a political rally 
at the city auditorium with 35 
candidates for state and county 
offices being given 10 minutes 
each to voice their views. The 
rally was planned as a_ public 
service to enable local citizens to 
hear and see the men running for 
office. 


Sidewalk Supers 

WHEN construction started on a 
new $800,000 insurance building 
opposite the offices of the Keene 
(N. H.) Sentinel, pile-driving op- 
erations attracted many spectators. 
The newspaper revived the An- 
cient and Honorable Order of 
Sidewalk Superintendents. and 
printed many “membership cards,” 
which it had signed by the general 
contractor. 


Baseball Guesses 

Tue Bridgeport (Conn.) Herald 
is running a contest for its read- 
ers, offering a pair of tickets to 
one of the World Series games 
next fall for picking the 1950 ma- 
jor league pennant winners and 
the complete order of team finish 
in the two leagues. Entry blanks 
are printed on the sports pages. 

s 


L. A. Times to Offer 
Color Print Promotion 


Los ANGELES—Repeating a suc- 
cessful self-liquidating promotion 
initiated last year, the Los Angeles 
Times will offer the first of a 
series of color print sets in return 
for coupons and 25c beginning 
June 11. Syndication enabling 
newspapers elsewhere to use this 
feature is being developed this 
year. 

The Times will offer a set of 
two flower prints and one print 
reproducing a California scene by 
a famous artist in return for a 
single Sunday paper coupon and 
coin. Last year 200,000 sets were 
sold. 





s 
Big One in Fargo 
Farco, N. D.—In connection 
with Fargo’s 75th anniversary as 
a city, the Fargo Forum pub- 
lished a 172-page Sunday edition, 
June 4 


T. J. Moynihan, 
Circulator for 
50 Years, Retires 


Boston—For a century, short 
a decade, a Timothy J. Moynihan 
has been getting the Boston Her- 
ald to its readers. 

In the early 1860's, Timothy 
J. Moynihan got a job in the 
Herald delivery room. His son, 
Timothy, Jr., joined the paper in 
1900, when Tim was in charge 
of deliveries. 

Boston Herald-Traveler circu- 
lation manager now, “T. J.” re- 
tired June 1 after a half-century 
of service, a tour of duty 10 years 
longer than his father’s. 

Honored by News Dealers 

News dealers from all sections 
of New England joined hundreds 
of members of the Herald-Trav- 


the retiring executive, Robert B. 
Choate, publisher of the Herald- 
Traveler, described the testimonial 
as a magnificent occasion “be- 
cause it gives us all an oppor- 
tunity to show T. J. we all love 
him for having done so many 
things for us.” 

Mr. Moynihan, responding, sa- 
luted all of his friends and asked 
them all to give Benjamin L. 
Moltman, his successor, the co- 
operation they had accorded him 
over the years. 


a 
Ohio Family-of-Week 
Is Circulation Stunt 

Cotumsus, O.— Bidding for 
greater circulation, particularly in 
its state territory, the Ohio State 
Journal has inaugurated an 
“American Family of the Week” 
program. 

Each week a family from one 
of 160 Ohio cities will be chosen 
for an expense-paid week-end of 
sight-seeing and entertainment in 
this state capital. While in Colum- 
bus, each family will be guests of 
the Neil House, with a fine suite 
and meals provided free. 

The names of cities and fami- 
lies of the week are chosen by a 
drawing conducted in the Journal 
circulation department. 

Welcomed by Governor 

The first “Family of the Week” 
was wel by Gov. Frank 
Lausche in his executive offices, 
and featured on a television pro- 
gram. 

Highlights of the family’s stay 
included visits to the Ohio State 
University campus and to the 
Columbus Zoo, where they re- 
ceived gold-colored honorary 
memberships in the Columbus 
Zoological Society. 

Making sure that the’ families 
will remember their stay in 
Columbus, the Journal will pre- 
sent them with a scrapbook fea- 
turing newspaper stories and pho- 
tographs describing their week- 
end adventures. 
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Adman Enlivens 
Statistics On 
Newspaper Use 


Einstein hasn't done it, even 
with a violin, but E. F. Casebeer 
of the Idaho Advertising Agency 
in Boise did it with some 40-foot 
lengths of wire: He made statis- 
tics interesting, at a recent coal 
dealers’ convention in Sun Valley. 

Both Mr. Einstein and Mr. 
Casebeer work with the same sub- 
ject, space. They both talk about 
the “third and fourth dimensions.” 
But, if you ask the coal dealers 
of Idaho, they'll take Mr. Case- 
beer’s presentation any time. 

Just look at the problem. The 
Idaho Coal Dealers’ Association 
got together to discuss trade pros- 
pects, including advertising, 


ice advertising reached 91,397 po 
tential’ readers in six Idaho news- 
papers. He was going to say it 
would cost $913.97 to mail penny 
postcards to each of these readers, 
not counting cost of printing and 
paper. By comparison, a post- 
card-size ad in the six papers 
would cost $36.72 for one inser- 
tion. 
Can’t Lock the Doors 

Here’s what he did, instead, to 
hold an audience. He clipped 
91,397 column-wide, inch-deep 
Pieces of paper from the six 
dailies used in the campaign. 
They were strung on 40-foot wires 
hung across the stage of the 
Opera House. 

The 91,397 circulation was di- 
vided according to newspapers, 
and then labeled for counties in 
which they are sold. 

In addition, a map of Idaho 
was drawn in color, revising the 
size of ti to cor 
with population instead of square 
miles. 

“By comparing the various 
county circulations, as indicated 
by the sectors of ‘column-inch’ 
festoon on the wires, with the 
map’s population areas,” Mr. 
Casebeer said, “it could easily be 
seen that the newspaper circula- 
tion pattern very closely followed 
the population pattern.” 

The 4th Dimension 

This dramatized the “third and 
fourth dimensions” of newspaper 
advertising, he declared. The coal 
dealers could see that it was not 
only the width of an ad and its 
depth in inches that counted, but 
that circulation and counties cov- 
ered were also important. 

“From comments following the 
report,” Mr. Casebeer said, “it 
was apparent that a number of 
the coal retailers, after viewing 
the ‘column-inch’ for which they 
were paying, in its true propor- 
tions, had formed a new, more 
optimistic concept of the value 
they were receiving from their 
advertising campaign.” 
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1950. Mr. Casebeer planned to i 
tell them their Coal Heating Serv- 





some trophies in press 
Graham, business Winston 
all, publisher; and Joe Ellis, columnist. 





Tyler Publisher Calvin Clyde, left, ) 
and Managing Editor Charles Kil- first place winncr. 


patrick hold cups awarded to 
eis: peel 
es. 





Pegler’s Avoidance 
Of Pilat Explained 

Westbrook Pegler, who failed 
to make himself available for an 
interview by Oliver Pilat of the 
New York Post, couldn't see why 
he should cooperate in giving 
himself a slugging, according to 
an article in the Arizona Daily 
Star, Tucson. 

For “Inside Pegler,” a series of 
18 articles that recently ended its 
Post run, Mr. Pilat made a trip 
to Tucson, where his subject 
lives, but did not get an inter- 
view. (E&P, May 20, p. 71.) 

Mr. Pegler told a Star reporter 
he knew what the purpose of the 
Post articles would be since he 
had been told Mr. Pilat was doing 
an objective story “Within the 
limits of his prejudices.” 

“Pegler coudn’t see why he 
should cooperate in giving him- 
self a slugging,” the Star article, 
by Roger O’Mara, said. . . 
“Pegler doesn’t plan any reply to 
the stories.” 


s 
Bingham Quits ECA . 
WASHINGTON — Barry Bingham 
has resigned as chief of the Mar- 
shall Plan activities in France to re- 
turn to his duties as president and 
editor of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal after more than 
a year’s absence. 


Tyler, Kilgore 
Dailies Share 
Honors in Texas 


Kitcore, Tex. — Newspapers 
from Tyler and Kilgore took top 
honors in the daily divisions of 
the annual contest of the North 
and East Texas Press Association 
here. 

Tyler papers won the three 
awards offered to daily newspa- 
pers in cities of over 15,000 
population. The Tyler Courier- 
Times was rated the best daily 
and its editorial page was named 


The Tyler Morning Telegraph 
was named the daily newspaper 
that had done the most to pro- 
mote soil conservation during the 
past year. 

The Kilgore News-Herald was 
judged the best daily in a city 
under 15,000, took first place in 
the best daily local column con- 
test and won the community de- 
velopment promotion award. 

D. P. Harrell, publisher of the 
Atlanta Journal, was elected presi- 
dent of the association, succeeding 
Calvin Clyde, Jr., assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Tyler papers. 

Other new officers included W. 
R. Beaumier, editor of the Luf- 
kin Daily News, vicepresident; 
and S. A. Parker of Longview, 
Burt Lockhart of Pittsburg, Jacob 
Shoaf of Quitman and Bob Rob- 
inson of Royce City, directors. 

Hold-over officers included Fred 
Massingill Sr. of Terrell, secre- 
tary and treasurer, to be assisted 
by his son, Fred Massingill Jr.; 
and Arthur Lefevre of Houston, 
assistant to the president. 

ae 


Linage Correction 

Linage correction for Sacra- 
mento, California Newspaper, for 
the month of April 1950 and 
1949. (E&P, May 27, page 50): 


1950 1949 
Bee (e) ... 1,749,955 1,710,969 
Union (m). 506,337 555,407 
Union (S) . 241 672 173,395 
Grand 
Total . 2,497,964 2,439,771 
EDITOR & 
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4th Generation 


| Huse Takes Job 


On Neb. Daily 


NorFo.tk, Neb.—Jerry Huse, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Gene Huse, 


- has been named assistant publish- 


er of the Norfolk 
Daily News, 
marking the 
fourth generation 


that publication. 
The members 
are: William 





Huse, first gen- 

eration; W. N. 

and Mrs. W. N. 

Huse, second etry Huse 
generation; Norris and Gene 
Huse, third, and Jerry Huse, 


fourth. 

W. N. Huse and his father, 
William Huse, using the firm 
name of W. Huse and Son, came 
here from Ponca, Neb., in De- 
cember, 1888, and purchased the 
little paper from Norton, Sprecher 
and Bell, who had converted their 
weekly, the Elkhorn Valley News, 
into a daily on May 1, 1887. 

In the early 1900's, Mr. Huse’s 
sons, Norris and Gene, became 
associates of their father and 
upon his death in January, 1913, 
they came into full control. 

Early in 1917, Norris Huse 
went to New York where he later 
became an executive of the As- 
sociated Press. He died in 1937. 
Previously, Gene Huse bought 
his brother’s: interest and has since 
been sole owner. 

Jerry Huse was graduated this 
month from the University of 
Minnesota. He has worked in 
various departments of the pa- 

r. 
perritz Asmus, who has been 
business manager, becomes gen- 
eral manager. 
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Riegel to Germany 

LexINGTON, Va.—The Depart- 
ment of State will send O. W. 
Riegel, director of the Lee Memo- 
rial Journalism ‘Foundation at 
Washington and Lee University, to 
Germany this summer to study 
German universities and non-edu- 
cational institutions in regard to 
the development of public opinion 
training and research there. Be- 
fore joining the W&L faculty in 
1930, he served with the Paris 
staff of the Chicago Tribune and 
the New York ay News. 


W-H Co. hed inted 

San Francisco—Effective July 
1, West-Holliday Co. will repre- 
sent the Bellingham (Wash.) Her- 
ald and the Everett (Wash.) Daily 
Herald nationally. Heretofore 
West-Holliday has been national 
advertising representative for these 
two papers only on the Pacific 
Coast. 
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PR Wi\NS 


World Color Printing Co, 


Huber inks being piped into multi-color tank trucks. 





















Holyoke Magazine Press 


Danner Press, Inc. 


Minneapolis Star & Tribune 


Huber 3-Color Ink Pipeline Feeds 
These Important Pressrooms 


Here’s Huber Multi-Color Tank Truck Service at work 
piping 3-color inks into eight of the country’s busiest 
ee And for the same good reasons: No drum- 

ce cost or storage problem...no clingage waste 
...no ink exposed to dust or dirt in open drums in the 
pressroom. 

Pressroom morale is enhanced. The ink flows directly 
to the press, eliminating the effort and nuisance of drum 
handling and manually feeding fountains. Your plant, 
as a result, will be cleaner, neater, and a better place 
to work. 

You can have all these advantages at no cost. Just ask 
us and we'll show you how. 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION 


Plants: Bayonne, N. J. + Borger, Texas + Boston, Mass. + Brooklyn, N. Y. 
East St. Lovis, Ill. » McCook, lil. 
Sales Offices: Boston + Brooklyn + Chicago » New York « East St. Louis, lil. 






afayette Color Press, Inc, 


Spartan Printing & Publishing Co, 


x 





Cleveland Shopping News 








Western Printing 
& Lithographing Co. 
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Arnn Advises 
Retailers to Use 
Market Data 


Los ANGELES—Merchants will 
never get a full return on their 
advertising dollars until they study 
and learn more about media and 
markets, in the opinion of Charles 
E. Arnn, advertising director, Los 
Angeles Daily News. He spoke 
before the mid-year conference, 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, here June 2. 

Newspapers, he said, can do no 
greater service than. supply mer- 
chants with full, detailed informa- 
tion about the type and character 
of readers and the distribution of 
their circulation, but the prob- 
lem is to get the merchants to an- 
alyze the information. 

“Too many important decisions 
concerning advertising expendi- 
tures,” Mr. Arnn declared, “are 
made on the hunch, whim or 
prejudice of otherwise capable ex- 
ecutives who would never think 
of making decisions on other 


phases of business with such 
downright caprice.” 
“With circulations up 33% 


over 1939 and milline rates 342% 
down, newspaper space today is 
an all-time bargain for the mer- 
chant who wants to reach more 
customers,” said Charles Bartlett, 
publicity director of Macy’s, San 
Francisco. 

“Costs, particularly in adver- 
tising production, should be cut 
and the savings diverted to 
media,” he advocated. “There is 
hardly any production department 
where 10 to 20% of waste could 
not be eliminated and production 
increased.” 

The saving in costs should be 
spent for advertising, he said. 


s 
Ads Before Shopping 
Laramie, Wyo.—In a poll of 
265 Laramie families, a journalism 
class in Public Opinion at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming discovered 
that customers of chain store gro- 
ceries estimate they save from 5 
to 15% on purchases. 39% indi- 
cated they looked at grocery ads 
prior to their trips to the store. 
+ 


Installment Letter 

San Francisco—A letter to the 
editor was run in four one-column 
installments by the San Francisco 
News, ending May 25. It was 
from Fred N. Howser, candidate 
for re-election as attorney gen- 
eral and opposed editorially by 
the News. 


6 

N. C. Daily Appoints 

C. V. Sink, president of the 
Dispatch Publishing Co., Lexing- 
ton, N. C., announces that effec- 
tive June 1 Inland Newspaper 
Representatives, Inc. will repre- 
sent this paper in the general ad- 
vertising field. 
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Brink's Case Offers 
Newspaper Plan 

Boston, Mass.—Robbers who 
staged the $1,500,000 Brink’s, 
Inc., holdup last Jan. 17 have 
been urged by Attorney-General 
Francis E. Kelly of Massachusetts 
to inform on each other, collect 
the $100,000 reward by a number 
system through newspapers and 
still remain anonymous. 

Mr. Kelly asked an accomplice 
or participant to write a letter 
with evidence that would convict 
at least one of the robbers. At 
the bottom of the letter, the in- 
former would write two identical 
numbers of four digits, tearing 
off One number and leaving the 


other. At the solution of the 
crime or conviction of one of the 
participants, Mr. Kelly said he 
would have the number published 
in several newspapers. By match- 
ing the torn section of the letter 
and the number, the informer 
could collect the reward, and his 
identity would remain secret. 
The plan is similar to a “secret 
witness” plan used by dailies. 


* 

Gottlieb Named 

Sonnee Gottlieb, formerly of 
the New York office of Interna- 
tional News Photos, has been 
named assistant to Benjamin F. 
Arminger, INP chief of the Phila- 
delphia office. 





Now. No Beefing 


PoRTLAND, Ore.—A note to the 
Meat Institute, Chicago, asking 
for some newspaper mats relating 
to meat, brought Dick Gifford, 
national advertising salesman for 
the Journal a 12-pound carton 
from the Progressive Matrix Co., 
Chicago. It contained nearly 600 


newspaper mats. Postage was 
$1.21. 
- 
Votes Strike Power 
Members of the New York 


World-Telegram and Sun Unit of 
the Newspaper Guild of New 
York, at two meetings, voted to 
authorize their officers to call a 
strike if they deem it necessary. 











TELETYPESETTER 





helps improve 
competitive position of 
medium-sized dailies 


When the Hanford (Calif.) Daily Sentinel and Morning 


and better.” 


Journal found themselves squeezed between increased pro- 
duction costs and more active competition from large-city 
dailies, they determined to meet the competition by increas- 
ing their news content by 30%. 

This increase was accomplished without a corresponding 
increase in costs by the use of Teletypesetter—the modern 
production method which operates composing machines 
automatically. 

Today the publisher of the Hanford papers reports, “I do 
not know what we would have done without our Teletype- 
setters. We are going on our third year and getting better 


Many publishers feel the same about Teletypesetter—as 
experience demonstrates that Teletypesetter can step up 
straight-matter output of composing machines as much as 
50% to 100%, with mo increase in labor costs. 

If you want to see how Teletypesetter can help you step 
up output, cut production costs, improve shop efficiency, 
and produce a bigger and better publication, write to: 


TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 
1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 











SEE TELETYPESETTER DEMONSTRATED 

AT ANPA MECHANICAL CONFERENCE 
You are cordially invited to see Teletypesetter in action in our 
booth (62-63) at the ANPA meeting in Buffalo, June 12-14. 
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ICMA to Consider 


Ban On Girl Carriers 


aational ‘anagers' 
Association at its 51st annual con- 
11-16. 


high _year, 

when 1,041 newspapers—59% of 

the total—devoted 819,845 lines 
of space to the day’s program. 

85 Proclamations 

The committee reported that 

governors of 40 states proclaimed 

Newspaperboy Day last year and 

similar proclamations were issued 

> hy Dy tery olen For 


e 


sent to every newspaper in the 
United States and to all ICMA 
eg in Canada, Alaska and 


“The success of these programs 
was most gratifying,” the com- 
mittee reported. “However, we 
should not be content to limit 
our newspaperboy activities to the 
annual observance of Newspaper- 
boy Day. Every newspaper should 
strive to develop a year-round 


any already have such pro- 
guns na tanto ee 
more and more 
realize the 


and value 
of such action as the 


the only ef- 


fective means of refuting the ar- 
36 


P 
2 


guments of those who contend 
that newspaperboys are being ‘ex- 
loited.’” 


os a © 
uae Thrift Club, co- 
sponsored by a number of news- 
papers and the Treasury Depart- 


&@ ment. In Philadelphia alone, more 


than 4,600 carriers—90% of the 
carrier organization—are mem- 
bers of the Thrift Club and in- 
vest more than $2,750 of their 
earnings in Savings Stamps each 
week. Their savings total $366,- 


the 500 to date. 


The committee reported there 
have been no legislative develop- 
ments of importance, but warned 

“indications are that the advo- 
cates of restrictive legislation will 
continue to press for regulation on 
the state or local level.” 

“And they will succeed if we 
do not adopt and enforce reason- 
able standards within our own or- 
ganizations and keep the public 
informed of what our newspapers 
are doing to aid and encourage 
the boys associated with our in- 
dustry to develop into healthy, re- 
sponsible members of our com- 
munities,” stated the committee 


Teport. 
Millions of Leaflets 
The committee reported that in 
May of last year, 165,010 news- 
paperboys representing 331 news- 
papers distributed 13,500,000 
leaflets explaining and urging gov- 
ernment bond p 
¢ Convention Invitation 
Committee reported 17 bids for 
the 1951 meeting. The Houston 


>» (Tex.) Post and the Houston 


Press endorsed Houston’s invita- 
tion and the Atlantic City (N. J.) 
Press-Union endorsed the Atlantic 
City invitation. 

7” 


Bullock Awarded 
Jackson Fellowship 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, eu 
Robert K. Bullock of the Monter- 
ey (Calif.) Peninsula Herald, has 
been named first recipient of the 


Charles Samuel Jackson, Jr. grad- >¥ 


uate fellowship in journalism for 
1950-51. 

The fellowship, which carries a 
stipend of $1,800, was established 
by Mrs. C. S. Jackson, widow of 
the founder of the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal, in memory of her grand- 
son, a 1937 graduate of Stanford 
who was associate publisher of 
the Journal at the time of his 
death in 1947. 

a 


Recreation Edition 
The daily Ardmore (Okla.) 
Ardmoreite published a 124-page 


will edition Sunday, April 30, publi- 
cizing the recreational 


area. Five 
pr: were in tabloid, 24 pages 
each. 








Life Membership 
For Clem O’Rourke 


Clem D. O'Rourke, circulation 
manager of the Cleveland (O.) 
Press, a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper, will be a. a golden life 
membership card in ICMA at the 
annual convention next week. 
Only two others have received this 
oe Howard B. Stodghill, 

usiness manager of the Philadel- 
ole (Pa.) Bulletin, and James 
Wright Brown, president of Epi- 
Tor & PUBLISHER. 


Omaha World-Herald 


Offers Tax Ad Mats 
In an appeal to slash govern- 





budget, the Omaha (Neb.) World- 
Herald is running a series of 12 
ay service ads, with 10 paid 
for by firms which will back up 
the ideas with cash, Thomas G. 
Devaney, the paper’s advertising 
sales manager, said this week. 

The Nebraska Small Business 
Men’s Association sponsored the 
campaign, with each ad running 
about two-thirds of a page. The 
ads will be inserted twice a week 
for six weeks. 

To encourage other newspapers 
to use these advertisements, the 
World-Herald offers mats of the 
entire 12 for $75. In each layout 
is a coupon for mailing to local 
congressmen urging them to vote 
against heavy Ttctoe. high taxes 
and unbalanced b 


Pictorial Edition 
Helps Flood Victims 

WinniPec, Can.— The Winni- 
peg Tribune’s Pictorial Flood Edi- 
tion, a 16-page special containing 
more than 130 pictures, met an 
unprecedented demand. 

With the entire proceeds goin; 
to the Manitoba Flood Relief 
Fund, upwards of 200,000 copies 
at 25c each have been sold. The 
Tribune has absorbed all expenses. 
Newsstand dealers and other sell- 
ing agencies sold the edition with- 
out profit to themselves. Trans- 
Canada Airlines and Canadian Pa- 
cific Airlines shared in the effort 
transporting thousands of 
copies by air at no cost. 

s 


Independents Gain, 
Grocery List Shows 
PorTLAND, Ore.—Compiled un- 
der the direction of the Oregoni- 
an’s promotion and research man- 
ager, George P. Griffis, the 1950 
“Retail Grocery Route List” shows 
that independent stores, 723 
strong, have gained an additional 
4% to claim 90.4% of total 
yearly business over chains. 
Publication of auto route lists 
for the food field and as a service 
to advertisers was established by 
the Oregonian over a decade ago. 
A similar route list serving the 
drug field will be ready soon. 






Cake | 
Often Heroes 
And Scholars 


Thiel Sullivan, Los Angeles 
Times carrier, received a $6,240 
four-year George F. Baker Trust 
Scholarship to Stanford University 
in statewide competition. He 
was among nominees selected by 
the California © Newspaperboy 


Foundation. 

James Kerr, — lo al 
newspaperboy, another 
nominee, received a $1,400 
Princeton University —- 
He was recommended to Prince- 
ton by a customer who learned 
he was a competitor for a Baker 
scholarship. 

CNF is conducting a statewide 
survey of newspaperboy schol- 
astic grades. 


Cornell Scholar 

Darrell Schneider, 17-year-old 
carrier for the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Sentinel, has ived a John Mc- 
Mullen Scholarship at Cornell 
University, valued at $3,000. He 
paid his high school expenses with 
a 90-customer Sentinel route and 
wrote a prize-winning examination 
that brought him the scholarship 
at Cornell. He also won a year’s 
scholarship to Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, which he 
éutiat 





Unselfish Deeds 


Unselfish deeds have won Cali- 
fornia Newspaperboy Foundation 
Service Medals for four boys. 
They are Donald McKenzie, 
Santa Monica Outlook, who ob- 
tained aid for a woman suffering 
from a stroke; Phillip Lee, Long 
Beach Press-Telegram, who found 
two _ buildings wr 
Morales, Los Angeles ‘Herald & 
Express, who beat out flames en- 
veloping a playmate, and Dick 
Curtis, Oakland Tribune, who de- 
tected a gas leak in a building. 


Hero's Reward 

A Dallas (Tex.) News carrier 
boy, sniffing gas in an apart- 
ment house on his pre-dawn route, 
raced on a motor scooter to call 
firemen, and averted what might 
have been a tragedy. Firemen 
roused 20 sleeping occupants. 
Sixteen-year-old Tom Bradley got 
a $10 reward from the landlord, 
and a hero’s role in the news- 
paper. 


CM Appointments 
On California Dailies 
Recent California circulation 
managership appointments  in- 
clude: David Shaw, Escondido 
Times-Advocate; Forest DeMille, 
Gilroy Dispatch; Lee Bollinger, 
Hayward Review; Walter Bales, 
Tulare Advance- Register, and 
Wendell Beavers, Watsonville Reg- 
ister-Pajaronian. 
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Are you making 
| Big Plans 
for this small item? 


We should be—if your company is engaged in electrical design or 
manufacture. It’s the miraculous selenium rectifier—introduced to American 
industry by International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 
It’s a startlingly simple yet wonder-working device that changes 
AC current to DC... instantaneously, smoothly ... and at less cost 
than any other method. Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, 
enI T & T associate, offers it in many sizes (including the miniature above) 
for use wherever DC current is required from an AC source. It contains no 
moving parts... it mounts anywhere, in any position .. . its applications 
‘ are virtually limitless. Include it in your plans... . for finer 
electrical performance at lower cost! 


fi. 


r INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SYNDICATES 


Editor, Capp Disagree 
On Opinions In Strips | 


By Jane McMaster 


A RECENT EDITORIAL in the 
Denver (Colo.) Post, expressing 
unhappiness over political com- 
ment in comic strips, brought a 
retort from Cartoonist Al Capp. 

Saying he disagrees with one 
strip referred to obliquely in the 
editorial and is “kinda confused by 
the point of view expressed by the 
other,” the creator of “Li'l Ab- 
ner” maintained he was interested 
only in defending the right of a 
cartoonist to be a thinking hu- 
man being. 

The Post editorialized that 
“some strips have been caught 
uttering words of anguish about 
socialism, and some have tried to 
sell us a bill of goods about Far- 
Eastern politics from time to 
time.” 

The Post said that when the 
artist wanders off into preach- 
ments, the comic strip’s entertain- 
ment value always goes down. 

“The greatest danger to be 
found in the preachments of strips 
is the sneak approach of editorial 
comment,” added the editorial. 
“The Post believes editorial com- 
ment should be confined to the 

itorial page.” 

Expressing reluctance to drop 
comic strips which “have built up 
a following throughout the years” 
and “are interesting and even 
educational,” the Post had an 
alternate plan: “something less 
drastic—say like reader-written 
letters to the offending artists— 
may do the trick without resort 
to the finality of amputation.” 

Mr. Capp (Unirep FEATURE 


SYNDICATE) immediately registered 
disagreement with the Post senti- 
ments. “A cartoonist is a com- 
mentator,” he wrote the paper. 
“His fantasy world is not created 
out of lightning bolts of inspira- 
tion and make-believe. It is, 
simply, his own view of the REAL 
world he knows. . . . Every line 
he draws, every word he writes 
IS a comment on the world he 
knows. . . . And so, when a news- 
paper editorial asks a cartoonist 
to stop commenting, they ask 
him—in effect—to stop being a 
cartoonist.” 

He continued: “When a car- 
toonist of an adventure strip 
places his characters in China, 
he’s got to have an opinion about 
China. It isn’t because—as the 
Post editorial says—he is using 
a ‘sneak approach’ to comment- 
ing on China, that his Chinese 
adventure has a point of view. 
That point of view is there be- 
cause there is a real, live guy 
behind the strip—thinking real; 
live thoughts. 

“If Mark Twain were doing a 
comic strip today, and his editors 
asked him not to have an opinion 
or make any comments on any- 
thing—there would be no ‘Prince 
and the Pauper’—there would be 
no ‘Huckleberry Finn’—Shucks!— 
there’d be no Mark Twain. .. .” 

An adventure strip artist 
couldn’t even create a hero and 
a villain, if his philosophy were 
not that Good is more admirable 
than Evil, argued Mr. Capp. 

The cartoonist believes opinions 








Apparel for mn. apam! 






A Bascom column in 
the best day in 50 years—and flocks of sales were to women! 
For full facts . . . open territories, proofs, and prices write, 
phone, or wire M. Slott, Manager— 


Chieago Tribune-New York News 
Syndicate 
38 


Every man can be his own Anthony 
Eden . . . if his suits fit his stance and 
style, his ties and shirts are right, his 
hat matches personality as well as purse. 


Jim Baseom 


. .. men’s wear authority with 32 years 
¢ experience, in a weekly column helps 
the ordinary male to be better dressed 
..- gives illustration, sound buying 
advice, spots the best seasonal 
merchandise stocked by stores. 

the Chicago Tribune gave a local retailer 


News Building. New York 
Tribune Tower, Chleago- 





belong on the American comic 


page because: (1) “The car- 
toonist is just as much of a 
thinking, feeling man as the guy 
who writes the editorials—and he 
can no more be asked to chop 
his head off, and stop thinking 
than can the editorial writer”; 
and (2) “Because it is a glorious 
American right to think and say 
what you darn please, as long as 
you do your job well.” 


New Features 

NEA Service has a series of 
10 articles on child-parent rela- 
tionships that might start some 
newsy discussions among local 
groups and child welfare leaders. 
Entitled “The Mature Parent,” 
the June 19 series takes the at- 
titude that parents should get 
away from complete laissez-faire, 
and exert a little control over off- 
spring. If parents don’t, says 


‘ Author Harold F. Strong, some- 


thing’s wrong with the parents. 

Mr. Strong is executive direc- 
tor of Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., a leading agency 
for retraining unadjusted boys. 
His theories come out of the 
practical experience and case his- 
tories of Children’s Village. 

* * * 


Owen Day, Fort Worth, Tex. 
cartoonist whose “News Nixie” is 
based on newspaper typograph- 
ical errors, has a companion 
series (without a cartoon) for 
dailies which have a space prob- 
lem, and weeklies. 

* co * 

The Rev. Norman Vincent 
Peale’s new inspirer, “The Art of 
Real Happiness” will be a Post- 
HAL serial Aug. 16. 


FEATURES 





s 
General Signs 
o - 
Phila. Inquirer 
= 
Quip Feature 

PHILADELPHIA—For more than a 
year, Philadelphians have been 
chortling over “Headline Hop- 
ping,” a page-one 
feature of the 
Philadelphia In- 
quirer, which 
GENERAL FEA- 
TURES is prepar- 
ing for syndica- 
tion. 

Written by 
Oliver H. “Ollie” 
Crawford, a 
member of the 
Inquirer’s news 
staff, the column 
is proving an effective antidote to 
the “heaviness” of the news in an 
era of cold wars. 

Mr. Crawford developed the 
idea while turning out daily col- 
umns of highlights and sidelights 
on the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Conventions of 
1948. In something under 40 
type-lines a day, he ranges from 
wisecrack to epigram in comment- 
ing on national and international 
events. 

After a “dry run” of several 
weeks during the fall of 1948 
when Mr. Crawford covered Pres- 
ident Truman’s campaign tours, 
the feature was introduced among 
spot news on page three. It 





Crawford 


caught on immediately and was 
the winner of an M. L.. Annen- 
berg Award for special merit 
for 1948. 

It was front-paged this year. 








At a time when the religious fea- 

ture is more popular than it has 

been for many years, the Reli- 

gious Features syndicated by 

THE ELLIS-DOUGLASS SERVICE 
P. O. Box 287 
Princeton, N. J. 

are the Choice of 130 Editors. 





Comics, panels, fashions, recipes, 
Picture page, and 20 other weekly 
circulation builders. 

ATLAS FEATURES SYNDICATE 

6455 Sunset, Los Angeles 28, Cal. 





“Honey Creek” daily feature is 
“leaven for soggy pages”’. 
Samples. Readers, editors praise it. 


BYERS FEATURES, Bellville, Ohio 


EDUCATIONAL FEATURES—Eng- 
lish, Etiquette, Household, Beauty, 
Puzzles; write for details. W. L. 
Gordon Features, 1015 Vine St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 








STAR GAZER 
by Clay Pollan 
Six and seven-word messages 
derived from Zodiacal signs. 
Entertaining, interesting. 
Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
229 West 43rd St., New York City 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES ON JU. S. 
Heraldry. Countless Flags, Seals, 
Emblems, etc., of Presidents, Govt. 
Depts., Armed Forces, 48 States. 
Also features on Official Heraldry 
of Canada and all foreign coun- 


tries. Write to: WORLD PRESS 
INFO SERVICE, Island Creek, 
Mass. 





HOME WORKSHOP PATTERNS 
House and garden furnishings. 
Weekly. Illustrated. Dependable 
service. RUTH WYETH SPEARS. 
ih Features, Bedford Hills, 
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FOR SIXTY YEARS 


THE KOHLER SYSTEM HAS SERVED 
THE NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY 


DOUBLE MOTOR DRIVE 


THE FIRST AND PUSHBUTTON CONTROL 


THE LATEST 
POSITIVE TENSION 





THE FIRST 
FLYING PASTER 





tional 


veral 

1948 
Pres- 
tours, 


1898 1950 


FOR GREATER PRODUCTION 


“ “THE KOHLER SYSTEM" 


. City Today, as a product of The Dilts Machine Works, 
— a division of The Black-Clawson Company, “The 
Kohler System” offers YOU faster Pp! uction, less 





=> waste, lower maintenance, better register, for your 
Govt. printing operations. Don’t overlook sixty years 
= ee investigate thoroughly before you 
a. uy. 
RESS WRITE 
reek, 1 
ba DILTS MACHINE WORKS 
RNS ° FULTON, NEW YORK 
‘able Divisions of The mech clone son Fa any. H Honiton, Ohio 
‘ARS, estern les ice: Mayer ™ jan 
Hills, | Associate: Alexander Fleck Limited to Connte 
6 Subsidiary: B-C International, Litd., 16 Catherine Place, Victoria, London 
s. W. 
— 1, England 
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PRECISON REGISTER CONTROL 
MAGAZINE REEL AND THE SIMPLEST, MOST RELIABLE, 
1890 FULL SPEED ROLL CHANGE 
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CIRCULATION 





Circulators Credited 
With Ad Leadership 


Iowa Crry, Ia.—Circulation 
———_* responsible for 

return of newspapers to na- 
tional advertis- 


ing leadership, 
a 
circulation direc- 


tor of the Louis- 


on Newspaper 
Circulation at 
the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa here May 27-28. 

Mr. Rison said that because of 
the economies made possible by 
scientific circulation management 
national advertisers had found 
newspapers could give them more 
for their money. He added that 
gross collections should be the 
yardstick for measuring the in- 
come contribution of circulation 
and not net collections. 

Held Line on Milline 

The ability of circulation man- 
agement to make price increases 
in the face of rising costs and to 
continue to build circulations to 
new all-time highs each _year has 





“The days of trial-and-error 
circulation management are over,” 
he concluded. “The increasing 
competition of television cannot 


agement, but with scientific man- 
agement at the helm, the news- 
paper industry can and will meet 
this competition successfully.” 
Discusses Carriers 

C. K. Jefferson, assistant cir- 
culation director of the Des 
Moines (Ia.) Register and Trib- 
une, Called for a better under- 
standing by management of the 
considerations of the “Little Mer- 
chant” Plan. 

“Boy delivery is the best link 
between the press and the home,” 
he emphasized, “and is worth 
fighting for. Let a boy occupy 
his time and energy in developing 
good habits.” 

The best safeguard for the re- 
tention of the boy-delivery sys- 
tem is the support of a set of 
standards high enough to make 
route work a real contribution to 
character development, he said. 

Willard P. Horsman, circulation 
manager of the Bloomington 
(Ill.) Pantagraph, stressed the 
benefit of checking circulation 
coverage year-by-year, using cen- 
sus and inventory techniques as 
highly refined as possible. 


40 


the Davenport (Ia.) Times, told 


“Precise circulation figures are 
important, not only to the cir- 
culation department but to the 
news and advertising 


heads with the publisher is fa- 
cilitated by having good circula- 
tion data available.” 

Mill Says Promote 

Ed Mill, circulation manager of 
the Short Course that promotion 
depends upon “punch” through 
short, snappy words that imprint 
themselves upon the public’s 
mind. He emphasized the value 
of keeping individual subscribers 
contented and of channeling the 
major part of sales effort through 
the subscribers themselves. 

Frank Nolan, country circula- 
tion manager of Rockford (IIl.) 
Consolidated Newspapers, Inc., 
pivoted his remarks on the con- 
tention that circulation sales in- 
evitably rise when they involve 
a quality editorial product and 
that the best quality reference for 
any newspaper is local news cov- 
erage. 

The success of the Bloomington 
(Ind.) Daily Herald in going from 
scratch to 10,000 in two years 
against an established competitor 
was related by Harlan H. Hilliker, 
circulation director. 

He emphasized that at every 
instant management knew where 
it stood through the thorough use 
of research techniques. 

Managers Recognized 

In the final meeting of the Short 
Course, Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, 
director of Iowa School of Jour- 
nalism, gave “Outstanding Circu- 
lation Manager” certificates to the 
Short Course faculty: Messrs. 
Rison, Horsman, Mill, Jefferson, 
Nolan, Hilliker; Dar M. Sims, 
Denver (Colo.) Post; William K. 
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Todd, Rockford (Ill.) Ne 
Inc.; E. J. 
(Ia.) Press-Citizen, and Jess B. 
Birks, Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Gazette. 

Fifty-one circulation managers 
and publishers from daily and 


weekly newspapers in Kentucky, missions 
Indiana, 


Illinois, and Iowa were 
registered. 


Vendor from Norway 

A coin-operated newspaper 
vendor will be exhibited roy A/S 
Autovekt of Bergen, Norway, at 
the First United States Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Aug. 7-20, in 
Chicago. The machine displays 
the top half of a standard-size 
paper behind a window and has 
slots for three coins. 


Air Route Expanded 

An eastern leg has been added 
to the Albany (Ga.) Herald’s 
daily airplane delivery to South- 
west Georgia cities. Circulation 
Manager Jack Chambers said 11 
cities would be added to the list 
of 30 which have been receiving 
the same Herald edition as that 
home-delivered in Albany for the 
last three years. 


Carrier Activities 

Albany (Ga.) Herald will pay 
all expenses for 10 carriers for a 
week’s outing at Jacksonville 
Beach. They were the winners 
in a two-months subscription drive. 

For his heroism in saving the 
life of another boy in a fire, 12- 
year-old Frank Morales, a Los An- 
geles Herald and Express carrier, 
received the California Newspaper- 
boy Foundation’s Medal for Com- 
munity Service. 

Fifty-six carriers of Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal and 
Press - Scimitar, Scripps - Howard 
Newspapers, won a two-day trip 
to New Orleans in a six-week 
circulation drive. Milton Eilert, 
city circulation manager of the 
Commercial Appeal, and five dis- 
trict managers were in charge of 
the group. 


Circ. League Benefit 

A total of $610.20 raised by 
the New Haven (Conn.) Register 
baseball team in the Connecticut 
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England Circulation Managers As- 

sociation and the Boston Braves. 
The Register will take part in 

the program again this season. 


CM for a 
City circulation chief at 15! 
That was what 
Wayne Olson, who. won honors as 
top boy among the Portland Ore-° 
gonian’s 1,250 city carrier-sales- 


men. 

Altogether 58 outstanding car- 
riers took over the newspaper’s 
city circulation reins for a day 
as reward for achievement in their 

ive districts and for extra 
effort, according to L. J. Cascad- 
den, circulation manager. 


Beg Your Pardon 
Laurence T. Knott, newly- 
named chairman of the Plans 
Committee of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, is assistant advertising 
director of the Chicago (Ill.) Sun- 
Times. He was inadvertently 
given the title of advertising di- 
rector (E&P, June 3, page 10) 
which belongs to Leo J. Abrams. 
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Rodgers & 
McDonald 
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*Between the medium-size daily ... requiring a 
tubular type press (above) and the karge metropolitan 


daily... th speed heavy duty Head- 
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Here’s why... 


®@ Unit Design—permits 4 or 8-page ad- 
ditions to press capacity... provides 
more accessibility. 


@ Low Ceiling—no upper platforms. 
@ One-Level Operation—no climbing. 


@No Angle Bars—no bay windows... 
no half-speed webs. 


@Continuous Feed Ink System—no 
fractional rollers. 


® Underneath Paper Feed—rolls may 
be placed at one or both ends of press 
or on floor below. 


®@ Folder Delivery Either Side. 
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is in this class*... 


This compact, web fed, semi-cylindrical rotary press | 
meets the specific needs of daily newspapers in the ‘Yinfer- | 
mediate” class. It combines the straight line design and unit | 
construction principle pioneered by Goss and provides big 
press features without a heavy capital investment. 

The Universal operates. at a normal speed of 36,000 
papers per hour—maximum, 40,000. Each unit is single width { 
(two plates wide) and has four-page capacity, straight; eight- 
page, collect. Full color flexibility is attained through the 
addition of one or two color cylinders per unit, reversibility 
of printing couples, and removable fountain pans. Write for 
complete details. 


“Boss 4-~ 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
1535 S. Paulina St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Duplex Division: Battle Creek, Mich. 
Goss Printing Press Co. Litd., Preston, England 
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IF YOU DEPEND ON A MAILING LIST — especially that of a pub- 
lication — you had better be sure it is kept up, kept accurate, 
kept refilled to replace the casualties inevitable to business. 

The rate of turnover in industry or trade is higher than 
you may think — unless you have had close personal experi- 
ence with the business of correcting mailing lists. 


Figures You Can Easily Check 


Even in firm-names, mortality is high. Dun’s listings show 
that nearly 1 out of 6 company names vanish every year. 
Repeated independent studies indicate that the life of the 
average firm is only 6 to 7 years. Department of Commerce 
figures for four major industry classifications put corporate 
mortality as high as 18.9% a year. 

Any. mailing list that doesn’t keep up with these changes 
loses one-sixth or more of its value to advertisers each year 
in terms of its coverage of companies. 

But that’s only the beginning. Lists are, or should be, com- 
posed of individuals, since it is people who buy and influence 
buying. And individuals “turn” even more rapidly than firms. 


Buyers are Always on the Move 


A 1946 through "49 check of McGraw-Hill circulation records 
reveal some interesting —and mighty important — statistics 
on buyer turnover. 

Out of every 1000 individuals (i.e.: men who initiate, rec- 
ommend, influence, or order industrial products) over a 
twelve month period: 


503 —will remain in the same job —same title —same 
address — same company. 


66 —will change their titles (promotion, etc.) in the 
same company. 


131 —will change their addresses still holding the same 
type of job in the same company. 





3 Out of 10 Will Vanish 


Paid-Circulation Business Papers will replace these men for you. 





300 —new faces will appear to replace deaths, retire- | 
ments and shifts to other companies. 


Which means — aside from inter-company changes — that 
within a short 12 months some 30% of your prospective and 
potential buyers, or buying influences, will no longer be in 
their present places in industry. 

This percentage will vary, of course, in specific fields and 
with specific groups of people. Some will be higher than 30%. 
Others will be lower. But the average turnover is 30%. 


Wastage in Uncorrected Lists 


If a list used for distribution of mail—or magazines — is to 
be kept valid, the names of people who vanish from their 
actual places should be removed from the list — and replaced 
by others. 

Failure or inability to do this means that at the end of one 
year a list of industry personnel is bound to include many 
people who are no longer there, or are incorrectly listed. And 
this deteriorating factor becomes cumulative year after year. 


How ABC Business Papers 
Keep Mailing Lists Valid 


In an audited-paid (ABC) business paper, you buy a mini- 
mum of “dead wood” circulation. That is because it is re- 
moved automatically as fast as it shows up in nonrenewal of 
subscriptions. For ABC rules bar the showing of unpaid 
distribution as “circulation.” 

In the same process, changed addresses are corrected, 
changed positions or titles are recorded — if the men involved 
still take an active part in the buying picture. Otherwise 
they, too, cease to be subscribers. An ABC business paper’s 
list — because of the certified and audited contractual respon- 
sibility of the publisher to the subscriber — provides an up- 
to-date list of interested readers. 
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in the Next 


New Names Replace “Dead Wood” 


In most cases these new men cannot be discovered from any 
outside information such as directory listings. They must be 
discovered by subscription promotion—mail or personal 
contact on a company by company basis. There is no other 
way that can begin to compare with this for thoroughness 
and accuracy in replacing the men who have vanished from 
the buying picture and who (in the case of an ABC paid 
paper) have been removed from the subscription list. 


How McGraw-Hill Keeps Pace with Industry 


Obviously, you can’t have a valid mailing list without keep- 
ing on top of the turnover in COMPANIES as well as the 
turnover of INDIVIDUALS within these companies. 


To keep abreast of COMPANY turnover, McGraw-Hill 
maintains a continuing and comprehensive census of plants 
in the manufacturing industries. This Census isolates and 
identifies these plants by name, location, and buying im- 
portance. New plants and discontinued plants are checked 
and noted. And, our circulation activities are concentrated 
on the key plants revealed by the Census. 


Changes on INDIVIDUALS are, in the main, revealed to 
us by the subscriber himself because of our paid contractual 
obligation to him. Others are brought to light by our con- 
tinuous promotional mailings and our personal, plant-by- 
plant contacts. Over and above these methods, we have 
available the regular sources of changes in industry — the 
trade directories and publications, newspapers and post office 
returns. 


An idea of the volume of such changes can be gained from 
some of McGraw-Hill’s figures on this score. In 1949 — for 
example — we made 787,269 changes, additions, corrections, 
reclassifications and deletions of a major or minor nature out 
of a total of 809,604 paid subscribers. 





THE MOVING MAN takes 
"| your friends to other‘jobs or 

to addresses you don’t know 

about. . 


12 Months 











Audited, Certified Validity 


If you pay for advertising to reach men who have, or can 
have, a buying influence for your product, you are entitled 
to circulation that reaches such men — circulation that is not 
clogged with copies addressed to men who are no longer in 
that class. 


ABC business papers provide this kind of an audience as 
nearly as is humanly possible—in a form that is Audited 
Verified and Certified. 





ConsISTENTLY, over the years, we have devoted a 
major share of our own advertising appropriations 
to the promotion of a better understanding of busi- 
ness paper advertising in general, and a greater use 
of business papers of all types. In this series we are 
expressing our convictions about circulation meth- 
ods in the hope that they will help advertisers and 
their agencies make a more effective appraisal of 
the inherent values available in Business Magazines. 

This is No.9 in the series. We'll be glad to send 
you copies of the previous messages. 














McGraw-Hill Publications 


mi) 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. (it) 
ITEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 





EVERY McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE IS A MEMBER OF, OR IS QUALIFYING FOR MEMBERSHIP IN, THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS. 
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FOWLER'S STATEMENT 
THE LENGTHY statement on _newsprint by 
R. M. Fowler, president of the Newsprint 
Association of Canada, is a welcome change 
from the silence which has so far this year 
met the probing questions of U.S. publishers. 
It is an excellent statement in general. It 
answers some vital questions that E&P has 
been trying to get answered for months. 

U.S. publishers will be glad to know that 
Mr. Fowler believes U.S. contracts for news- 
print will be honored before overseas com- 
mitments which may now be in abeyance 
are reinstated; that U.S. publishers will not 
starve for newsprint in 1950 even if one 
quarter of last year’s overseas shipments 
is restored in the last six months—it will 
simply mean taking four or five days’ supply 
out of publishers’ stocks; “there is no reason 
why total Canadian capacity cannot be in- 
creased by at least 200,000 tons per year 
for a good many years by the method of 
increasing machine speeds, apart from the 
construction of new machines or new mills.” 

However, Mr. Fowler’s statement also re- 
minds us of the old woman watching her 
son in the parade and saying: “Everybody’s 
out of step but John.” Mr. Fowler believes 
the ANPA, Eprror & PusLisHErR, the Wall 
Street Journal, and individual publishers are 
all out of step. Only the Canadian manufac- 
turers are in step 

Present ill feeling between publishers and 
Canadian manufacturers has been fostered 
only by those mentioned above, he says, 
while the Canadians haven't done anything 
except increase production. 

Mr. Fowler’s memory needs jogging. Any 
deterioration in present publisher-manufac- 
turer relations started in September when 
Canada devalued the dollar and manufac- 
turers refused to return to publishers the 
price increase they had instituted when the 
Canadian dollar was placed on a par a few 
years previously. That has stuck in the craw 
of all U.S. publishers. 

Publisher concern over whether manu- 
facturers would honor overseas commitments 
before U.S. contracts goes back to the Que- 
bec conference last Fall when Mr. Fowler 
himself said the Canadians would take care 
of “historic commitments” overseas. 

Even after reading Mr. Fowler’s statement 
and learning the mills are again producing 
at 101% of capacity most publishers will not 
be able to understand why there is a present 
tight supply, why many of them seeking to 
place additional orders cannot do. so. And 
in view of that fact, they will wonder how 
Canadian mills will be able to handle the 
orders if 25% of last year’s overseas market 
returns in 1950. But Mr. Fowler says they 
can do it—we’ll have to wait and see. 

On the other hand, that statement about 
the Canadians increasing production annually 
by 200,000 tons for many years to come is 
real news. That’s something else that has 
worried U.S. publishers—and no reasonable 
answer has been forthcoming until now. At 
the Quebec conference, E&P and several 
publishers tried to find out how long the 
Canadians could coritinue to increase produc- 
tion without additional machines and mills. 
Then they were only talking about 100,000 
tons more per year. No manufacturer nor 
expert would hazard a guess and the sus- 
picion arose. that perhaps the maximum had 
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us therefore follow after the things 
with make for peace, and things wherewith 


one may edify another.—Romans, XIV; 19. 





been approached. This is the first clarifica- 
tion of that point we have seen. 

In this reference to the future, Mr. Fowler 
reflects the attitude of the manufacturers 
displayed at both the Milwaukee and Quebec 
conferences. They want the publishers to tell 
them what the future holds, what their future 
needs will be, so they can plan their produc- 
tion accordingly. They use the alleged failure 
of U.S. publishers to do this as an excuse. 
In other words they want the publishers to 
take all the risk out of their business. We 
know of no other business that predicates 
expansion solely on the assurances of its 
customers. 

Regardless of what Mr. Fowler has said 
about E&P, or his implications as to our 
honesty and motives, we believe this type 
of statement is a healthy thing—just as we 
have applauded the annual publisher-manu- 
facturer conferences. We are glad E&P has 
played a part in bringing forth this state- 
ment. The Canadians have been reticent to 
talk about themselves and their operations 
and their future possibilities. We hope this 
marks a new era in which they will speak 
out. Nothing is ever accomplished when one 
side does all the talking and asks all the 
questions and the other side keeps its mouth 
shut. 


SHADES OF HUEY LONG 
HOW do you suppose it was that Huey Long 

never discovered that “sleeper” in the 
Louisiana Constitution under which the 
legislature is now seeking to jail the editor 
and the publisher of the New Orleans Item 
for “disrespect, or disorderly or contemp- 
tuous behavior?” The Kingfish had to pass 
a tax law to get back at his newspaper 
critics, and Article 3, Section 11, of the Con- 
stitution was there all the time. 

The obvious conclusion is that perhaps 
Huey had more brains than the present state 
legislature and he knew that provision was 
never intended to apply to newspapers. Un- 
der the legislative interpretation currently 
being applied any citizen in the state could 
be jailed for speaking out of turn. 

The action of the Louisiana Senate is not 
only farcical but is a travesty on the func- 
tion and purpose of a free press. It is some- 
thing you might expect to occur in Hungary 
or Bulgaria or Russia but not in the U.S. 

The situation is so absurd we are con- 
vinced that cooler and wiser heads than 
exist in the Louisiana legislature will pre- 
vail in the courts if the misguided Senators 
insist they are above newspaper criticism. 






THE First Amendment to the U. S. Con- 
stitution guaranteed a free press. 

In the language of the late 18th century, 
“press” referred to the mechanical device— 
then the “hand-press”—which placed the ink 
impressions on paper. The First Amendment 
was a guarantee to the people to be able 
to own and use a press without governmental 
interference 


Since then, through common usage, free- 
dom of the press to most people has been 
transferred to our newspapers, books and 
magazines—the product instead of the ma- 
chine. Actually, the guarantee still applies 
to the physical equipment—the printing press 
—and neither the Congress nor the courts 
have ever said otherwise. 

Now, a Congressional Committee investi- 
gating “lobbying” is seeking to force users 
of the printing press to divulge information 
on the amount of money spent and received, 
what press was used, who bought the books, 
etc. Such data is not only being asked of 
the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment but fra 166 business corporations. 
The latter itary is directed at those who 
have run copy “dealing with public issues 
which might be iin subject of federal legis- 
lative action.” 

Every issue of every newspaper and prac- 
tically every magazine carries editorials 
“dealing with public issues which might be 
the subject of federal legislative action.” 
The Committee might well ask those pub- 
lications who their subscribers and their 
advertisers are. The issue is the same. 

The Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment has availed itself of the right to use 
a printing press to print books on issues 
confronting the people just as other groups 
have done in the century and a half of 
our existence as a nation. The 166 corpo- 
rations and many individuals have availed 
themselves of the right to hire the use of 
a press and the services of someone else to 
print and distribute their views. 

The current investigation of the House 
committee is an invasion of the guaranteed 
right of the American people to own, hire 
or use a printing press without interference. 


PUBLIC RECORDS 


ARE public records of municipalities really 
public records or not? 

Michigan’s Attorney General Stephen J. 
Roth told the Michigan Press Association 
last week that the press has no’ legal right 
to access to some public records which it 
has long considered itself free to i 
They are public only when so described by 
law. 

The Rhode Island Supreme Court rejected 
a suit of the Providence Journal Company 
to compel officials of Pawtucket, R. L, to 
allow inspection of tax abatement records. 

The Connecticut Supreme Court denied 
the right to inspect records of the Torrington 
Board of Education to the assistant city 
editor of the Waterbury Republican. 

If decisions of this kind are permitted to 
stand, and the situation is as the Michigan 
Attorney General described, then the public 
—and their newspaper representatives—will 
be faced with a growing number of Iron 
Curtains around m 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 





WitwM Maret, vi i 
of the Publishers’ nm of 
New York City, delivered the 
commence 
ment address 
June 5 at Lincoln 
liege, Linco! 


the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

ROBERT C, 
CRANE, editor 
and publisher of 
the Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Journal, was elected presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at its an- 
nual convention in Camden. 

JoHn Bassett, president and 
publisher of the Montreal (Que4 
Gazette, has been appointed Chan- 
cellor of Bishop’s University. MR. 
Bassett, who will be the 11th 
Chancellor of the 107-year-old 
Eastern Townships institution, 
will assume office July 3 and of- 
ficial installation will be in the 
fall. An active newspaperman 
since he joined the Gazette in 
1910, Mr. Bassett is a director of 
the Canadian Press and also presi- 
dent and publisher of the Sher- 
brooke (Que.) Daily Record. A 
son, JOHN, JR., is a director and 
head of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Toronto (Ont.) Tele- 
gram. 

F. A. Mmter,, president and 
editor of the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune, received an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws from 
Notre Dame University this week. 

Cor. JouN J. Astor, chairman 
of the Times Publishing Co. of 
London, received an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws at McGill 
University, Montreal, last week. 

Wi1aM S. Boas has been ap- 
pointed a vicepresident of the 
Journal of Commerce Corp. and 
publisher of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce and the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. He will 
continue to direct the European 
activities of the two business news- 
papers. 





D. P. Harrett, publisher of 
the Atlanta (Tex.) Journal, is the 
new president of the North and |. 


East Texas Press Association. 

Joun S. Hooper, assistant pub- 
lisher of the Brattleboro (Vt.) 
Reformer since 1938, became edi- 
tor on June 1. Howarp C. Rice, 
editor and publisher of the after- 
noon daily since 1918, announced 
he was re the former 
title to his son-in-law. VicToR 
L. Morse continues as managing 
editor. 

WrtuM E. HASKELL, assistant 
to the president of the New York 
Herald Tribune, has received a di- 
ploma from Worcester Academy, 
Worcester, Mass., 45 years after 
the graduation of his class of 
1905. 

Tasot T. Speer, president and 
publisher of the Annapolis (Md.) 
Evening Capital and the Maryland 
Gazette, has been selected by the 
editors of Dixie Business, maga- 
zine at Atlanta, Ga., as one of 
the South’s 50 foremost leaders 
of 1950. Mr. Speer is chairman 
of the Maryland Press Asso- 
ciation’s committee on journalism, 
which is revising the curriculum 
of the College of Journalism, 
University of Maryland. 

RupoLtpH M. HENNICK, pub- 
lisher of the Naugatuck (Conn.) 
Daily News, is co-chairman of the 
1950 Jewish Federated Appeal in 
Waterbury. 

AMON CarTER, publisher of the 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, 
has been reelected president of 
the Fort Worth Club for the 
31st consecutive year. 

RosBert B. CHESSMAN, publisher 
of the Astoria (Ore.) Astorian- 
Budget, and Mrs. CHESSMAN be- 
came parents of their first daugh- 
ter on June 2. They have a 
small son, ROBBIE. 

Cartes C. HEMENWAY, editor 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
has returned to his desk after a 
long illness. 

BARNEY THOMPSON, editor and 
publisher of the Rockford (Ill.) 
Newspapers, will receive an hon- 
orary degree June 11 from Beloit 
(Wis.) College, from which he 
was graduated. A former editor 
of the Rockford Republican, he 
became editor of both the Morn- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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9-Day Spring Special 
9-Day Diet 
Breaking All Records 
IN "WHY GROW OLD" 
Day-by-day, for nine days you have a story and daily menu, plus 


This is a special series from the column, “WHY GROW OLD,” by 
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25 W. 45, New York 
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Senator 


Senator Smith's now historic 


impartial policy statement to 
the U. S. Senate clearly illus- 
trates her unbiased, average- 
citizen approach to world 
affairs — which is refiected 
in her popular column, 
WASHINGTON and YOU. 


Wire for Samples of 
Senator Smith’s Column Now! 


Released 5 times a week 
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ing Star and the Register-Republic 


Joun Wuoric, editor of the 
Connellsville (Pa.) Courier, was 
seriously injured in an automobile 
accident at nearby Vanderbilt re- 
cently. 





and has been editor and publ 
since 1945. 

PuiLip CHANDLER, general man- 
ager of the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Times and president of Times 
Charities, Inc., has been given 
a citation by the 17th District, 
American Legion, for promoting 
better citizenship among under- 
Privileged boys through the Los 
Angles Times Boys’ Club. 

Tom C. Goocu, presiden 
editor-in-chief of : Dallas 
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On the Business Side 


Epwarp V. CuHeviot, formerly 
with Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, 
newspaper representatives in New 
York, has been appointed general 
advertising manager of the San 
Antonio (Tex.) Light. 

RoBERT NyYDEGGER of the na- 
tional advertising department of 
the Portland (Ore.) Journal, and 
Mrs. NYDEGGER have announced 
the birth of a son, STEPHAN. 

CuHaRLES M. CONNER has re- 
signed as assistant advertising 
manager of the Anchorage 
(Alaska) Daily News to join the 
advertising staff of the Anchorage 
Daily Times, where he will service 
grocery accounts. He is a brother 
of Bit CONNER, member of the 
advertising department of the 
Madison Newspapers, Inc., Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Ray NOobeEN of the circulation 





De- department of the Chester (Pa.) 


Times has been promoted to as- 
sistant circulation manager. The 
department is headed by WiLL1AM 
SCHULER. 

WitwMm E. Rep, formerly 
with the advertising department 
of the Woodstock (Ont.) Sentinel. 
Review, has joined the national 
advertising staff of the Thomson 
Dailies, a chain of newspapers in 
Ontario, with headquarters in 
Toronto. 

James V. O’GaraA has joined 
the staff of Advertising Age as 
an associate editor, succeeding 
SAMUEL ROvNER, who recently 





. joined the Bureau of Advertising, 


ANPA. Mr. O’GarA was for- 
merly rewrite man for Religious 
News Service in New York City. 

RoBERT OwENs, former adver- 
tising solicitor for the Lima (O.) 
News, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Columbia 


van County Ledger at Lake City, Fla. 


WiLLis Brown, retail advertis- 
ing manager of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star and Tribune, has 
been elected president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Minneapolis. 
Murray FLynn, salesman for the 
newspaper’s national advertising 
department, was named a director 
of the club. 

PAUL FITCHNER, classified adver- 
tising manager, Hartford (Conn.) 
Times, has resumed his duties, 
following recuperation from seri- 
ous illness. 

Lioyp Price of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Morning News public re- 
lations staff is on leave for a 
30-day tour of duty as a captain 
with the Army Field Forces at 
Fort Monroe, Va. 

Max J. Ryper, former general 
manager of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Democrat before it was 
absorbed by the Republican- 
American, is an organizer of the 
Nutmeg Network, which includes 
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“He’s that newly-arrived London correspondent and, Brother, look 
at him eat!” 





WBRY, Republican-American sta- 
tion. 

Georce E. ALtuisi, recently 
with the New York Herald Trib- 
une advertising department, has 
joined the national advertising 
sales staff of the combined New 
York and Chicago Journals of 
Commerce. He will handle gen- 
eral and financial accounts in 
Philadelphia, New York, New 
Eneland and Canada. 

WriiraM A. STRETCH, treasurer 
of the Camden (N. J.) Courier- 


Post, and Mrs. STRETCH, an- 
nounce the birth of a son. 
James R. HENDRICKS, cashier, 


Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post, and 
Mrs. HENDRICKS, announce the 
hirth of a son. 


In the Editoriel Rooms 


Smney Epsten has been pro- 
moted from rewrite to assistant 
city editor of the Washington 
(D. C.) Times-Herald. 

Cart Kester, member of the 
editorial staff of the Chicsgo 
Daily News and president of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi fraternity. will be 
awarded a distinguished service 
citation by Beloit (Wis.) College. 

Donatv D. HAssetT, a sports 
staffer with the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle for 12 
years and briefly with the Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Tribune, will 
receive the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine from Marquette Uni- 
versity June 11, and will begin 
his internship at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Rochester, on July 1. 

Miss Betry Warp, Miami 
(Fla.) Daily News youth roundup 
editor, was chosen as one of two 
outstanding citizens for the year 
1949 in the third annual awards 
sponsored by Greater Miami 
civic and veterans’ organizations. 

Francis T. AKERN, city editor 
of the Hartford (Conn.) . Times, 








has been named a director of the 
Symphony Society of Greater 
Hartford. 

Miss Hitpa Coucnu of the 
Jersey Journal, Jersey City, N. J., 
has been elected president of the 
Woman’s Press Club of New 
York City. 

PaRKE Rouse, Jr., Sunday edi- 
tor of the Richmond (Va.) Times 
Dispatch, has been appointed 
public relations director of the 
Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce, succeeding WILLIAM A. 
LasHLeEY, formerly sports writer 
for the Richmond News-Leader, 
who has become assistant public 
relations manager of the Ford 
Motor Company’s Southeastern 
region at Chester, Pa. 

ANSEL E. TALBERT of the New 
York Herald Tribune was elected 
president of the Aviation Writers’ 
Association at the 12th annual 
convention in Montreal, Que. 

THe Rev. JoHN W. KNOBLE, 
formerly of the, editorial staff of 
the New Haven (Conn.) Evening 
Register and religious news re- 
porter for the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star, has been ordained 
as an Episcopal priest and is as- 
sistant rector of Trinity Church 
on the Green, New Haven. 

LAWRENCE FERTIG, columnist 
on economics for the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun and the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, has 
been elected president of the New 
York University Alumni Federa- 
tion. 

Ceci. BRownLow of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Tenn., has succeeded Don 
SCHANCHE as head of the INS 
bureau for North Carolina, with 
headquarters in Raleigh. Mr. 
BROWNLOW moved up from the 
INS bureau in Atlanta, where he 
was southern sports editor. Mr. 
SCHANCHE is taking a State De- 
partment job in Washington. 
(Continued on page 73) 
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**Koalas Cannot Live in Captivity”’ 


Koalas, the two-thumbed teddy bears of Australia, 
can live in captivity provided the right kind of 
eucalyptus leaves are present in their diet and they 
have plenty of space to move around in. 





**Canned Foods Must Be Cooked” 


Wrong! This false belief assumes that canned foods 
are raw and therefore should be cooked as long as 
raw foods. The true fact is that the canning process 
thoroughly cooks the can’s contents. 











“Snake with a Horned Tail’’ 


Since about 1688, people have believed in the exis- 
tence of a snake that strikes with a horned tail in- 
stead of fangs. However, the “Horned Snake” has 
invariably been a ‘‘Glass Snake,” a type of lizard 
able to disconnect its tail. 





**Freezing Spoils Canned Foods” 


Incorrect! Freezing does not affect the wholesome- 
ness of canned foods, although in some cases it may 
cause slight changes in appearance or consistency! 
Many delicious desserts which are very popular are 
made by freezing canned foods. 
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AS YOU KNOW, misconceptions like these 
are quoted widely and are accepted as fact .. . 
and it is to the public’s interest that the true 
facts about canned foods be brought to light. 


As the country’s largest single maker of cans for 
food and other products, we believe it is also 
important to us that these truths be brought to 
your attention. 


AMERICAN CAN CO, New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
No other container protects like the can 





LET’S TALK CLASSIFIED 





Imagineering’ Builds 
Ad Reader Traffic 


pm, Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM, Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


OF PARAMOUNT importance is 

aeiien, oa 
least the starting words of ads 
under their respective classifica- 
I shudder when-I read the 
Want ig of some newspapers 


realizing how difficult it is for 
the reader to spot the ad he is 
interested ii 


~ 

Study the words of Ward R. 
Cropley, CAM, Kenosha (Wis.) 
Evening News and then apply his 
criticisms to your own Classified 
columns. 


Mr. Cropley sa 
“A friend of mine is a Tech- 
Sales 


Engineering to the development 
of Classified Advertising. It pro- 

new —— of approach 
in thinking of Classified problems. 


intangibles, such as, advertising, 
it is now dubbed ‘Imagineering.’ 


—‘To think 
every problem out to its logical 
and final conclusion.’ 


“We are so interested in more 
inches, more ads, more revenue, 
we miss the little things that count 
so big. Let’s take our Classified 


in a manner they should be used. 
“Here’s a Want Ad from a 

good midwest paper: 

COUPLE with new 5-room bu: 
up-to-date kitchen and all 

bt saving ey ome gbliances wat want a 

Si ay 

housework. 


“Like most reba you thought 
it was a bungalow for sale or 
rent, until you reached the word 

. Think of the disgusted 
thouse-seekers. How many single 
women, looking for housework, 
will ever read more than the first 
‘word? 

_ “Just reverse the wording start- 
ing with ‘Housework’ and with not 
Sen ot 2 wand Ce 

carded there is a different story 
told. Not a couple would look at 
the ad—not a houseworker would 
miss it. The advertiser gets re- 
sults, two satisfied customers and 
a profitable experience for all. 


something lacking some place. 
Applying our knowledge and abil- 
ity develops our product that pro- 
duces better 


want to buy—thus decreasing our 
selling efforts. 

“Now, we are going to consider 
some ‘Traffic ineering.’ 

“Take the lost and found col- 
umn. “We've all seen every ad 
starting with ‘Lost.’ The heading 
tells us that. Why waste the 
value of the first word by repeat- 
ing a known fact? Suppose our 
telephone book names all started 
with Miss, Mister or Mrs., think 
how much less service your phone 
would be. Suppose you just found 
a suitcase and you have to read 
every word in every lost ad to 
see if it is advertised as lost. 
Is that good service? Let’s name 
the lost article first and then use 
the word ‘lost.’ 

“That’s the way to speed-up 
result-p ing traffic. The read- 


er finds the ad in a few seconds, : 


instead of reading a lot of words 
in a lot of ads. 

“All of us have a few adver- 
tisers who place value on top posi- 
tion in a classification and use ‘A 
Better . . .” to star¢ their ad. This 
nullifies all the good you have 
accomplished ia i your 
change. Adopt a very definite 
policy. Tell your staff not to do 
this at any time for anyone, that 
you will stand back of them in 
their refusal. It will pay off in 
the long run.” 

(Next week, more from Ward 
Cropley and some personal 
thoughts by yours truly.) 


Starting from Scratch 
About a year ago the San An- 
tonio (Tex.) Express-News elect- 
ed to publish the All Valley Ex- 
press, printed in San Antonio, 
flown 250 miles to the Rio 
Grande Valley and delivered by 
boys the same hour as the News. 
With four news bureaus, it was 
to be a strictly local Valley news- 


paper. 

Walter Lehmann, CAM, Ex- 
press-News, instructed to make 
plans for a Classified Section, 
chose to employ salespeople in the 
three largest towns. A written set 
of working instructions contained: 
whom to call, what to say and a 
standard of work to be performed. 
Rates were planned to encourage 
six-day orders with a pledge to 
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repeat the ad if results were not 


By October 1, they had four 
columns, by the end of that 
month a full page and with the 
aid of a “Gift Shopper” Decem- 
ber resulted in 12-13 columns 
daily. Auto dealers were given 
an emblem in their liner ads with- 
out charge for the space; it oc- 
cupied three-eighths of an inch. 
The same idea was equally suc- 
cessful for the realtors. Classi- 
fications were added and starting 
in January the section averaged 
10 columns daily. 


12-Col. Auto Selector 

The Long Beach (Calif.) Press- 
Telegram features an Automobile 
Selector. The total space in the 
Sunday edition is 12 columns. 
Each car is described in two- 
column measure with an 8 to 10- 
line depth. All cars are classi- 
fied according to price range 
brackets, with individual dealers 
taking several listings under each 
heading. 

No cuts or borders are allowed 
and lightface type is limited to 14 
point. The car appears on the 
left, the price in the center, to the 
right a brief agate description 
under which is the name of the 
advertiser. 

The Press-Telegram promotion 
always includes the phrase “If it 
isn’t convenient to telephone . . . 
just mail your want ad,” in all 
r.o.p. Classified Promotion ads. 
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de Meza Sells Interest 


In Rome American 

Rome—William B. de Meza, 
co-publisher and editor of the 
Daily American, has severed his 
business and editorial connection 
with the tabloid to accept a pub- 
lishing post in the United States. 
Mr. de Meza sold his interest 
in the Daily American Publishing 
Co., Inc., and on June 1 sailed 
from Naples for the United States. 

Mr. de Meza is one of the 
founders of the Daily American, 
which appeared for the first time 
in March, 1946, filling a void left 
by the U. S. Army - sponsored 
Stars & Stripes. 

Jack L. Begon, who has been 
serving as co-publisher, remains as 
publisher. William Dowdell, who 
has been managing editor for 
three years, will direct the edi- 
torial staff. 


° 
Ss 





Offset Papers’ 
Legal Status 
Tested ed by CNPA 


— California 
slats ee poblshers Association 
has intervened on behalf of mem- 
ber newspapers in two cases con- 
cerning adjudication for general 
circulation. 

The CNPA intervened in the 
petition of the Sonora Daily, pub- 
lished by Mr. and Mrs. Orville K. 
Peckham, for a Superior Court 
writ on the ground it fails to 
qualify as a newspaper of general 
circulation. 

CNPA action is to obtain clari- 
fication of the law on newspapers 
of general circulation, explained 
John B. Long, general manager. 

“California law specifies that 
a newspaper of general circulation 
be printed by use of a type- 
setting process obtained by ‘im- 

pressing type on paper,’” Mr. 
Long said. “Does it mean what 
it says, or doesn’t it?” 

CNPA offices said the Sonora 
Daily is a varitype-offset news- 
paper and at one time during the 
year of publication required for 
adjudication purposes was printed 
by mimeograph. 

_ The legal requirements are de- 

to assure permanent files 
of copies which are legible and 
usable as a record for years to 
come, it was stated. 

CNPA has appealed to the su- 
preme court from a grant of ad- 
judication to the Lincoln Clarion, 
weekly varitype-offset 

Both cases are being handled 
by John Bohn of the Vallejo 
News Lg pe and Times-Her- 
ald, who of the Cali- 
fornia Sueai Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 
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High School Editors 


Work Oregonian Shift 

PorTLAND, Ore.—Youthful edi- 
tors of the nine Portland high 
school newspapers spent a 
shift with Oregonian reporters, 
editors and copy boys—and even 
turned out a few rewrite jobs on 
their own. 

Among the young journalists 
was Jacqueline Ray, whose paper 
received the Harvey W. Scott cup 
for editorial excellence. The cup 
bears the name of the Oregonian 
editor for 40 years, who is now 
known as “the schoolmaster of 
the press in Oregon.” 

a 


73,000 ‘Twin’ Entries 

MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune’s second Match 
the Twins contest drew more than 
73,000 entries from the Upper 
Midwest region. The contest 
awarded $2,500 in cash prizes to 
210 persons who ranked highest in 
the pairing of 48 sets of twin 
photos. A Minneapolis woman 
won the $1,000 first prize. 
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STOP WISHING! 
Get Cleaner Printing With 


VULCAN PRESS BLANKETS 


Crisp, black type that invites the eye... VULCAN press blankets will help you 
even coverage of solids ... faithful repro- obtain a more attractive, more readable 
duction of all tones—that’s what every paper with less fussing. Prize-winning 
good pressman wishes for. papers use VULCANS. Try them. 


SVulean 


RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. 
(Formerly Vulcan Proofing Company ) 
FIRST AVENUE & 58TH STREET e BROOKLYN 20, NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast Representative: THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., INC. a 


Canadian Representative: SEARS LIMITED, TORONTO 
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Editors Give Ethics 
Courses High Rating 


By Dwight Bentel 


One way to find out what 
editors think Prospective employes 
should be taught in journalism 
schools is to ask them. 

That’s what Robert E. Kennedy 


are accustomed to hearing editors 
say, “Journalistic ethics are no 
different from any other. Ordi- 
nary principles of gentlemanly 
conduct are sufficient to the eth- 





of California State P 
College did and he received 218 
replies. 

Mr. Kennedy’s school _ 
plated offering a ——- 
cultural journalism (to be ions 
urating next autumn). Under 
sponsorship of the Stanford In- 
stitute for Journalistic Studies he 
asked four groups of employers— 
representing daily newspapers, 
weekly and semi-weekly papers, 
radio stations and 
magazines—to tell him what and 
how much journalism the schools 
should teach. 

Journalism should constitute 
25% of the total curriculum, they 
suggested. A second 25% should 
be English. 15% should be social 
science. Life science, physical 
science, agriculture should consti- 
tute 7% each. 

A New Departure 

The 25%-journalism recommen- 
dation corresponds closely with 
majority thinking among the jour- 
malism teachers themselves. The 
25%-English as against 15%- 
social science judgment is some- 
thing of a departure. 

Most journalism teachers would 
put it the other way around. Em- 
phasis in most of the schools leans 
heavily toward instruction in the 
social sciences. 

The 7%-agriculture suggestion 
came largely from the farm jour- 
nal editors and to a lesser extent 
small community newspaper edi- 
tors. js 

It's noteworthy, incidentally, 
that 30% of the respondents were 
journalism graduates. 

Of the journalism total, the 
respondents believed 4.7% should 
be in “background” courses (so- 
cial, ethical, historical aspects of 
journalism) ; 10% in news courses; 
4.7% in business courses; 3.5% 
in graphic arts; and 1.7% in “al- 
lied” subjects. 

Nothing startling there. But 
there’s a surprise or two in their 
evaluation of 24 course offerings 
common to most journalism 
schools. 

A Real Jolt 

Ethics, perhaps most kicked- 
around offering in journalism in- 
struction, was ranked seventh in 
relative importance—above news- 
paper law, editorial writing, typ- 
ography, history of journalism, 
photography, and 10 others. 

from practitioners, this 
catries a bit of a jolt. Teachers 


50 


ical of newspapering.” 

Seeming skepticism among 
working newspapermen toward in- 
struction in ethics at the J-schools 
has strongly influenced teaching 
practices there. 

Time was when courses in jour- 
nalistic ethics were fairly stand- 
ard practice in the schools. But 
the teachers were sensitive. to 
what they interpreted as the news~- 
paperman’s attitude toward such 
instruction. And anyway, experi- 
ence indicated that ethics taught 
“in a vacuum” didn’t carry over. 

Result, a tendency away from 
courses in ethics per se toward 
integration of ethics with instruc- 
tion elsewhere in the curriculum. 

The principle is good—and 
some schools are doing a bang- 
up job of teaching ethics by that 
method. In others, the teaching 
of journalistic ethics simply has 
vanished. 

There probably isn’t an admin- 
istrator in the country who 
wouldn’t argue hotly that great 
emphasis is placed in his cur- 
riculum on instruction in jour- 
nalistic ethics. And there’s at 
least half a chance that he’d be 
wrong. There are probably dozens 
of reputable schools and depart- 
ments of journalism in the coun- 
try at which all the instruction in 
ethical conduct of the press could 
be transcribed on less than a 
yard of recording tape. 

As might be expected, reporting 
instruction was ranked of first 
importance among the 24 courses 
by the responding editors. This 
represented a judgment of the 
daily and non-daily and agricul- 
tural journal group, rather than 
the radio man, however. They 
ranked advertising first. 

Relative Value of Courses 

Daily newspaper respondents 
rating copyreading and editing 
second; non-daily newspapers 
ranked advertising second. Fol- 
lowing is the combined judgment 
of the four groups as to the rela- 
tive value of the 24 courses in 
their order of importance: 

Reporting; advertising; copy- 
reading and editing; practice 
(school newspaper and the like); 
business management; feature 
writing; ethics of journalism; law 
of the press and radio; editorial 
writing; public relations; typog- 
raphy and printing; radio news 
writing; history of journalism; pho- 
tography; community newspapers; 








Mark Ethridge, Jr., 
To Work in England 


WINsTON-SALEM, N. C.—Mark 
Ethridge, Jr., a member of the 
Winston-Salem Journal news staff 
since January, 1948, has resigned 
to accept a position as a reporter 
with Viscount Rothermere’s Asso- 
ciated Newspapers, Ltd., in Eng- 
land. He will do general report- 
ing as a student employe on an 
exchange basis. An English re- 
porter will come to the United 
States. 

Mr. Ethridge, who came to the 
Journal from the Washington 
(D. C.) Post, is the son of the 
publisher of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal and Times. 





promotion; technical writing; ra- 
dio script writing; circulation; 
press and contemporary affairs; 
Magazine writing; critical writ- 
ing; survey of American journal- 
ism; foreign journalism. 


ACRJ Says Some Radio 
Teaching ‘Charlatanry’ 

The Council on Radio Journal- 
ism has taken a slap at training 
for radio by institutions not quali- 
fied to offer it, terming such prac- 
tice“ educational charlatanry.” 

Two chief shortcomings of such 
training, the council points out, 
are imadequacy of laboratory, 
technical, and practice facilities; 
and inadequate radio news experi- 
ence for the instructor at work. 

Only colleges and universities 
in position to offer genuinely pro- 
fessional work in radio journalism 
should undertake the teaching of 
it, the council insists. 

A council memorandum on 
“developments in the teaching of 
radio journalism” states that while 
the number of colleges and uni- 
versities offering courses in radio 
journalism, or considering such 
courses, has increased appre- 
ciably, the number of qualified 
teachers has not kept pace. 

And the number of new jobs in 
radio newsrooms for college grad- 
uates appears to have reached a 
peak, and probably have leveled 
off, it says. 

s 

. s . . 

Mission in India 
Reporter’s Memorial 

Dattas, Tex.—Dr. H. D. Knick- 
erbocker, a retired Methodist min- 
ister, wrote a $300 check to pro- 
vide the salary of a native of India 
to serve as a missionary there for 
a year. 

The gift is a memorial to his 
son, H. R. Knickerbocker, radio 
commentator and Pulitzer prize- 
winning reporter, who was killed 
when an airliner crashed July 12, 
1949, near Bombay, India. 

Dr. Knickerbocker wrote the 
check and gave it to Bishop Shot 
K. Mondol of Hyderabad, India, 
after Bishop Mondol spoke to the 
North Texas Methodist Confer- 
ence in the First Methodist 
Church here. 
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Kennedy Says 
Soaring Costs 
Force Mergers 


San Dreco, Calif—Lack of 
competition does not necessarily 
spoil the’ product of the survivor 
in cities where the only daily 
newspapers are published by one 
organization, John A. Kennedy 
wrote in his first editorial pub- 
lished by the Evening Tribune ‘ 
after the Daily Journal suspended 
publication May 27. 

The Union-Tribune Publishing 
Co. purchased the subscription 
lists and good-will of McKinnon 
Publications, Inc., the corporate 
entity which operated the Journal. 
Mr. Kennedy was editor and pub- 
lisher. 

Mr. Kennedy is contributing 
signed editorials to the Evening 
Tribune and will be editor of the 
Sunday Union, effective July 1. 

“Among the cities where the 
only daily newspapers are pub- 
lished by one organization are 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Des 
Moines, Louisville, Oklahoma 
City and Memphis, to mention 
just a few,” Mr. Kennedy wrote. 
“These newspapers are among the 
best examples of contemporary 
American journalism. 

“Why, in the field of informa- 
tion, must the newspaper alone 
be so non-competitive? It’s be- 
cause costs of operating a news- 
paper have kept soaring, and the 
money to be gained in circula- \ 
tion and advertising simply hasn’t 
been able to follow these costs 
into the stratosphere. 

“Throughout the country today 
newspapers are almost at their all- 
time peak in circulation and ad- 
vertising. 

“But the break-even point is so 
high that in city after city news- 
papers have been forced into 
mergers of one sort or another, 
thus effectively curbing competi- 
tion. 

“The newspaper industry is 
about the only one I can think 
of that hasn’t benefitted from 
new production methods to cut 
costs. And new techniques aren’t 
in prospect for the immediate fu- 
ture. 

ie time has come for labor 
and management in the newspaper 
industry to put their heads to- 
gether. Only then can there be 
maintained an alert press able to 
keep Americans the best informed 
people in the world.” 

s 


Eugene Lorton Estate 
Valued at $1,887,783 


Tursa, Okla.—The estate of the 
late Eugene Lorton, publisher of 
the Tulsa Daily World, has been 
valued at $1,887,783. 

Mr. Lorton died last October 
at the age of 80. He left his 
property to Mrs. Lorton, members 
of the family and friends. The 
assets consisted mainly of capital 
stock in the World, and cash. 
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ISSUES 
As 
pROCESS ye AMER 


In sizes ideal for the news plant these AT F cameras 
have been designed to strip every last minute from 
the job of producing quality negatives fast. They 
embody every feature to provide simple, accurate 
and virtually automatic operation, controllable from 
both darkroom and gallery. These include, among 
many others, transparency holder, electric shutter, 
vacuum film holder, screen distance indicator and 
focusing tapes. To insure perfect alignment of copy, 
lens and film, construction is all-metal rigidly cross- 
braced, and all surfaces are accurately machined. 


Darkroom end of camera, 
showing focusing screen, 
vacuum film holder, con- 
trols, plate rails, shutter 
and screen compensating 
* glass holder. 

Do you want the whole story on construction, per- 


formance and costsP Your local ATF Representa- 
tive will gladly call or send it to you. Write or phone. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Chief Offset Presses, Web-Jed Offset Presses, Gravure 


Presses, Foundry Type and Process Cameras. 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elzabeth B, New Jersey Distributors of Vandercook, Challenge, Chandler & 
Price, Hamilton, Rosback and other Equipment for 
@ Branches in Principal Cities Composing Room, Pressroom and Bindery. 


Florida Official 
Assails Guild 
In Poston Row 


Tavares, Fla—J. W. Hunter, 
the Florida state’s attorney who 
prosecuted three Negroes in the 
Groveland rape trial, has accused 
the American Newspaper Guild 
of furthering “ridiculous and ma- 
licious falsehoods” by giving the 
$500 Heywood Broun Award for 
reporting to Ted Poston, New 
York Post reporter who covered 
the trial. 

Mr. Hunter said he had decided 
to make a statement since Mr. 
Poston “has broken out again in 
the northern press with charges 
against Lake County and the 
people of Florida.” 

In his original article, the Post 
staffer told of being pushed 
around at the trial and of having 
to flee the area for fear of re- 
prisals and bodily harm. 

Mrs. Mabel Norris Reese, edi- 
tor of the Mount Dora Topic, 
recently protested to Wade R. 
Franklin, Chicago, chairman of 
the Guild’s award committee. 
Mr. Hunter said Mrs. Reese had 
received a reply from Mr. Frank- 
lin stating: “The Justice Depart- 
ment said Mr. Poston’s stories 
were accurate in every detail.” 

Mr. Hunter said a letter from 
Peyton Ford, assistant to the At- 
torney General of the United 
States, refuted Mr. Franklin’s 
statements. 


Toledo Suit Breaks 
Into Advertising 

ToLepo, O.—A _ court battle 
between the Toledo Blade and the 
United Automotive Workers, 
CIO (E&P, March 18, page 48) 
reached the advertising pages last 
week. 

The union ran a page ad in the 
Blade, saying “Here Is How the 
Toledo Blade Stacked the Cards 
Against Gosser.” It reprinted 
two Blade headlines, one exact 
size, the other greatly reduced. 
The newspaper answered with a 
page ad, printed opposite the 
UAW page, under the heading: 
“The advertisement on the oppo- 
site page is - misleading. The 
Blade, therefore, presents the facts 
on this page. Giving BOTH sides 
of every story . . . a Policy of the 
Blade.” Then follow reproduc- 
tions of Blade headlines (in ex- 
act size) of the Gosser story in 
four issues. 

x 


Hiram Walker Ads 


Detroir—Hiram Walker, Inc., 
has begun one of the most com- 
plete merchandising programs in 
its history with a series of weekly 
advertisements on Hiram Walker’s 
London Dry Gin, appearing in 
nearly 200 newspapers. In the 
fall the campaign will switch to 
Hiram Walker’s Imperial. 
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Editorial Staff 
Given Elbow Room 


The editorial department of the 
Salt Lake Deseret News moved 
recently from the crowded second 
floor to the third floor in another 
phase of the reorganization and 
remodeling program which began 
two years ago. 

The city, sports, state and copy 
desks now are located in a large, 
well lighted room. The library 
and dark rooms take up almost 
the remainder of the third floor. 


Adporticoment 





From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 





Editorial writers and executi 
will have offices on the fourth 
floor. An elevator is being in- 
stalled in the building for the first 
time. The paper will celebrate its 
100th anniversary this month. 


Paper Handled 
s o 
Easily in Okla. 

From boxcar, to paper ware- 
house, to reel room, newsprint 
now moves to Oklahoman and 
Times presses with the greatest 
of ease. 

Completion of the remodeled 
warehouse gave OPUBCO paper 
handling facilities that are second 
to none. 

To begin with, the warehouse 
adjoins a railroad siding in Okla- 
homa City. This permits transfer 
of newsprint directly from box- 
cars to the warehouse. 

Once moved by muscle-power 
alone, massive rolls of paper now 
are unloaded from boxcars with 
a mechanical lift. 

Next step is a journey through 
space engineered by one of two 
traversing cranes that insure im- 
mediate access to any corner of 
the warehouse. The overhead 
cranes allow vertical storage which 
utilizes space lost under the out- 
moded method of pyramiding rolls 
horizontally. 

Vertical storage also means 
that paper stocks can be dated 
upon arrival and later used in 
the order received. Under the 
horizontal storage system, some 
tolls often were “buried” for 
months. Paper became brittle. 

When needed for the presses, 
the cranes lift rolls from storage 
positions and deposit them on an 
inclined ramp that connects ware- 
house and reel room. 

Construction of the warehouse 
was a job that took a lot of 
doing. The new building was 
built around the old. 

OPUBCO presses consume 2,- 
000 tons of newsprint each month. 
The warehouse has capacity for 
4,100 tons. 





s 

Addition Built 

The Hagerstown (Md.) Herald- 
Mail has started work on the new 
addition to its present newspaper 
plant. The new facilities will 
house a five-unit 80-page Hoe 
press; also a mail room and paper 
storage space. 








Why “Moose” Changed 
His Mind 


Last week, parents were calling 
Moose Jackson on the phone—and 
kids were hooting at him in the streets. 

_ All because Moose fenced in his field 
near the depot, where the kids like to 
go and play ball. 

Moose got sore the way folks acted 
—and he refused to budge. Then Doc 
Sherman, who likes to play centerfield 
himself sometimes, decided to “‘use a 
little psychology.” 

Over a friendly glass of beer at 
Andy’s Garden Tavern, Doc says, 
“Sorry this came up, Moose. We were 
thinking of asking you to umpire the 
big game—what with your profes- 
sional experience and all.’”’ (Moose 
used to play a little semi-pro ball.) 

That did it! Next day Moose put 
up a stile over his fence. In return, the 
kids promised not to cause any dam- 
age. From where I sit, when you try 
to understand the other fellow’s point 
of view—like his personal preference 
for beer or coffee—and then take into 
consideration the will of the majority, 
why, things go better all around. 
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Mix It 


Over Court Foto Ban 


By James L. Collings 


Since 1948, John Mitchell, edi- 
tor of the Hudson (N. J.) Dis- 
patch, has used his editorial bat 
to swing hard on the ban against 
court pictures in his state. 

He has written, among other 
things, “. . . Since the reorganiza- 
tion of the judicial system jn 1948 
under direction of Chief Justice 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt . . . the 
court rules promulgated by the 
Supreme Court have absolutely 
barred the photographing of any 
person or scene in the courtroom 
while the defendant, or defen- 
dants, were there. This drastic 
prohibition against the lensmen, 
who are a vital part of the modern 
free press, applies to all courts in 
the state, even the police courts. 

“We have often pointed out that 
this ban was an interference with 
the rights of the press to obtain 
picture-news. Chief Justice Van- 
derbilt contends that taking of 
pictures in court interferes with 
the orderly processes of trial jus- 
tice. He also holds that the ac- 
cused should not be subjected to 
being photographed for newspaper 
exploitation while under the pro- 
tection of the court during his 
trial.” 

Here’s the Latest 

In this same recent editorial, 
Mr. Mitchell explained the latest 
development in the case and in- 
troduced his managing editor, A. 
Bruce Cook. Mr. Mitchell wrote: 

“We were glad to see that the 
New Jersey Associated Press has 
taken up this invasion of the rights 
of the free press. A. Bruce Cook 

- representing the editor of this 
newspaper in NJAP . . . submitted 
a report as a member of the AP 
Continuing Study Committee that 
made a study of the court pix ban. 

“At last Monday’s meeting 
(May 22), the report was ac- 
cepted by the association and a 
committee has been appointed to 
take up with Chief Justice Vander- 
bilt the objections to the ban and 
to try to get a modification, if not 
a repeal of same.” 

“This committee,” Mr. Cook 
told this department, “is a step in 
the right direction, in that we'll at 
least sit down and discuss the mat- 
ter. I, of course, can’t say what 
the outcome will be.” Mr. Cook 
is chairman of the committee. He 
said its members would not mect 
until after the summer. 

The managing editor, who, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mitchell, is carry- 
ing on the fight for the ‘Dispatch, 
also swung hard in his report de- 
livered before the NJAP. He 
asked: 

It’s ‘Dictatorial’ 
“What has happened to the cru- 
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sading free press in New Jersey? 
Never would I have believed that 
the newspapers of one of the orig- 
inal American colonies that fought 
King George to a standstill to win 
our independence and become a 
sovereign state could supinely ac- 
cept the dictatorial pronouncement 
of Chief Justice Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt, completely usurping all 
press privileges of taking photo- 
graphs in N. J. courts from the 
highest to the lowliest. 

“When the Vanderbilt edict 
was first promulgated in Septem- 
ber, 1948 . . . there was quite a 
hue and cry raised by individual 
papers, press associations and 
staff and freelance photographers. 

“There were at the beginning 
several well-placed protests lodged 
with the chief justice, but these 
were brushed aside in much = 
same manner of annoyance 
Elsie the cow would flick off a fly. 

“One of the notable attempts 
to have Mr. Vanderbilt remove 
the ban was made by the Hudson 
County Press Club. Also, through 
the efforts of Joseph Costa, chair- 
man of the board, the : National 
Press Photographers Association 
took up the cudgel and tried zeal- 
ously to convince the administra- 
tive head of N. J. courts that the 
order was both unfair and unwar- 
ranted. More than a year and a 


. half after the ban was pronounced, 


it remains in effect, and as far as 
I know there is no more fight in 
the newspapers of our state on this 
score than there was in the Japs 
after Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

“I am indebted to Eli I. Collins, 
city editor of the Jersey Journal 
and a member of this committee, 
for a number of valuable points 
that he made in January, 1949, in 
a letter to Mr. Costa of the NPPA, 
when that organization was con- 
sidering what to do to obtain a 
reversal of the Vanderbilt edict. 

Not in the Charter 

“The foremost point made was 
that there is absolutely nothing 
whatever in the N. J. charter con- 
cerning the taking of photos in 
courtrooms. Rather, it is seeming- 
ly a presumption on the part of 
Mr. Vanderbilt, and is presumed- 
ly based on the general authority 
vested in him as chief justice. . 

“Since the Supreme Court ‘is 
now the state’s highest court and 
the court of last resort, and since 
Chief Justice Vanderbilt is its head 
and as such can and has erected 
the court picture ban entirely on 
his own, without any specific au- 
thorization within the framework 
of the constitution, it follows that 
the only way in which his ban can 
be lifted is to convince him per- 


sonally that he has dictatorially 
cut harmfully into a basic press 
freedom. 

”" very seriously doubt that if 
a poll were taken of the lesser 
jurists of New Jersey . . . that the 
chief .justice could obtain majority 
approval of his action. That is, of 
course; if such poll could be taken 
in spch a manner as to assure its 
secrecy and complete absence of 
pressure. 

Few Previous Objections 

“As an editor of more than a 
quarter century of: expérience on 
New Jersey newspapers, I person- 
ally know of few instances prior 
to the 1948 Vanderbilt order 
where our jurists have objected to 
the taking of photographs during 
criminal trials. There may have 
been scattered protests when some 
lensmen became over-zealous and 
violated good taste and decency.” 

Therefore, Mr. Cook continued, 
he recommends the overpowering 
of Mr. Vanderbilt by the creation 
of an aroused public opinion to 
the point where the chief justice 
rescinds his order. 

Isn’t it conceivable, he asks in 
his report, that the jurist might 
go a step further and a 
hogtie the press by b 
photographer’s journalistic count- 
erpart, the reporter? 

Answering his own question, 
Mr. Cook said, “I hardly think 
that even Mr. Vanderbilt would 
dare to embark upon such a 
course, but I feel that in view of 
his success in making the photo 
ban stick, it is not beyond imagi- 
nation that he might find cause 
to take umbrage at what he con- 
ceived to be an offense to the 
decorum of the courts, or, again, 
an abridgement of the personal 
freedom of an accused person and 
decide the newspapers shall not 
report such deliberations. . . .” 

Chief Justice Vanderbilt, de- 
scribed by Messrs. Mitchell and 
Cook as a very competent jurist 
who has contributed much to the 
legal welfare of New Jersey, had 
received a copy of this report even 
before it was read before the 
NJAP 

Vanderbilt’s Reply 

This was his reply to Mr. Cook: 

“Through the Trenton (N. J.) 
office of the Associated Press, I 
have been given a copy of the 
teport . . . on Canon 35 of the 
Canons of Judicial Ethics relating 
to the improper publicizing of 
court proceedings through the tak- 
ing of photographs and the broad- 
casting of court proceedings. 

“Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Cook, I have been afforded this 
opportunity of stating the facts 
with reference to this particular 
canon. 

“Mr. Cook’s report is premised 
on two erroneous assumptions: 
(1) that the canon was promul- 
gated by me individually, and (2) 
that it is peculiar to New Jersey. 
If these two assumptions of Mr. 
Cook were correct, his conclu- 
sions would be inevitable and I 
should deserve the epithets that he 


has hurled in my direction in his 





report. 
“It req no involved argu- 
ment, however, to demonstrate 


that Mr. Cook has been misad- 
vised as to his fundamental as- 
sumptions; all that I need do. is to 
set forth (1) the history of the 
Canons of Judicial Ethics of the 
American Bar Association ~ 
(2) the history of these canons in 
New Jersey.” 

The chief justice, after stressing 
the importance of these canons, 
then explained that Judicial Canon 
No. 35 is especially. interesting to 
Jerseyites. 

It is interesting, his statement 
said, “because it owes its existence 
very largely to the excesses of the 
Hauptmann trial, but the demand 
for the prohibition of photographs 
in the courtroom antedated it.” 
He went on to say that various 
legal articles through the years 
have been critical of courtroom 
photography. 

The Canons of Professional 
Ethics and the Canons of J 
Ethics, he stated, were in force, in 
New Jersey long before the adop- 
tion of the new constitution in 
1947, and on the inception of the 


the new court system “and pursuant to 


the express responsibility cast on 
it by the new constitution, the Su- 
preme Court by promulgating the 
canons was doing no more to give 
force to the accepted code in this 
state long recognized. 

“It is important to observe that 
the Chief Justice has no power in 
the premi: individually. The 
only difference with respect to Ju- 
dicial Canon 35 now is that it is 
better enforced today than it was 
oF reg herpetic a A 
earlier years. . . 

“| desire to assure the members 
of the Associated Press that we of 
the court system appreciate their 
cooperation in our efforts to make 
our ‘new judicial system a suc- 
cess. . . . I should be the Oo the last man 
in the state to seek in anywise to 
curtail the legitimate activities of 
the press. ... 

Cook’s Rebuttal 

In a written rebuttal, Mr. Cook 
asked the NJAP to oppose “what 
I view as an unwarranted abridge- 
ment of freedom of the press.” It 
was at this point that he recom- 
mended the committee he now 
heads be formed. 

“I cannot but feel,” his state- 
ment read, “that Mr. Vanderbilt 
is splitting hairs when he disavows 
entirely personal responsibility for 
enforcement of the press photog- 
raphy ban. 

“Admittedly, the Supreme Court 
en banc did issue the prohibition, 
but rightly or wrongly I suspect 
that Mr. Vanderbilt’s was the mo- 
tivating power which led to is- 
surance of said edict. 

“Why do I think so? Mr. Van- 
derbilt credits the American Bar 
Association with adopting Canons 
35 and 36 on Sept. 30, 1937, at 
which time, if I am not 
he himself was president of that 
national organization.” 
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Rossellini Won 


Over by Chinigo ini: kinds, 


On Baby Photos 


Exclusive release of the Berg- 
man-Rossellini baby pictures by 
INP for publication throughout 
the world was a personal triumph 
for Michael Chinigo, Rome bu- 
reau manager of International 
News Service and International 
News Photos. 

Mr. Chinigo’s scoop was the re- 
sult of four months of effort on 
his part to persuade the Rossellinis 
to let the world view the infant 
whose birth early this year made 
headlines. 

Their resistance to any publicity 
for the child softened when Mr. 
Chinigo convinced the couple that 
publication of the pictures at this 
time would do much to remove 
the pressure of photographers 
from all over the world who have 
used every trick in the book to 
get the baby within camera range. 

Ingrid personally requested that 
the captions for the INP pictures 
carry the quote: “My foitend 
and I have decided that the pub- 
lication of these 
assure our son’s 
and will finally give us that free- 
dom of movement and peace 
which we both crave and need.” 

“One unique aspect of the 
scoop,” an INS executive said, 
“was the fact that no money ex- 
changed hands. Mr. Rossellini in- 
sisted from the beginning that he 
wasn’t interested in money—but 
was more concerned about the 
baby pictures being handled with 
dignity and consideration by some 
trustworthy person and organiza- 
tion. On the basis of his long- 
standing personal friendship with 
the INS-INP Rome Bureau Man- 
ager, he decided that Mr. Chinigo 
could be trusted to handle the re- 
lease of the pictures.” 

The half-dozen exclusive pic- 
tures of “Robertino” Rossellini, 
which INP released simultaneously 
all over the world, showed a 
youngster who tipped the scales at 
15 pounds. They were snapped 
by the noted film director him- 
self, but he declined to be photo- 
graphed with the baby, since he 
wanted to take all the pictures 
personally. 


Photo Dept. Doubled 
In Winston-Salem Plant 

WiInsTON-SALEM, N. C.— The 
photographers of the Winston- 
Salem Journal and Twin City 
Sentinel are happy folks these 
days. 

A revamping of the second floor 

ewsroom of paper build- 
ing has more than doubled their 
space for developing and printing 
and ‘provides plenty of lockers. 

In addition, they have a well- 
lighted, specially-built studio with 
that light background that they 
always walked around the office 
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building hunting, before the re- 

building came about. 

_In_ addition to lights of all 
including other built-in and 


eature 

CuicaGo—Photographers of 17 
Associated Press newspapers in 
Illinois organized the Illinois AP 
Photographers Association here 
May 23. 

Cass Conger of the Kewanee 
Star-Courier suggested the meet- 
ing. He said meetings of photog- 
raphers would be as_ beneficial 
among cameramen as are the 
gatherings of managing editors 
and telegraph editors of AP mem- 
ber oc ae 

ial undertaking for 
the ine pag the photographers 
voted to inaugurate a 


cooperative 
will Illinois AP illustrated feature proj- 
physical safety ect. 


The member newspapers 


distribution at the rate of one or 
two a week. 

Mr. Conger was elected presi- 
dent, Bob Johns of the LaSalle 
News-Tribune, vicepresident, and 
Charles Bilyeu of the Springfield 
Illinois State Journal and State 
Register, secretary-treasurer. 

Attending, besides those men- 
tioned above, were: 

Don Fleming, LaSalle News- 
Tribune; Frank J. Dolasin and 
Joe Marco. Joliet Herald-News; 
Joe Moulders and Bruce Gunner- 
son, Rockford Register-Republic; 
V. A. Capsel. Ottawa Republican 
Times: Clyde Hinchliffe, Rock 
Island Argus: Joe  Blessman, 
Champaign News-Gazette; Jim 
Marek. Kankakee Daily Journal; 
Leland Heppner, Alton Evening 
Telegraph; John Rammel, Decatur 
Herald and Review; Ralph R. 
Winn, Peoria Journal; Gil Gal- 
laher and Bill Kiedaisch, Chicago 
Daily News; Harvey Kjar, Sterling 
Gazette; and the following from 


the Chicago AP bureau: Alvin 
Orton, chief of bureau; Fred 
Wright, Marvin Tonkin, Harry 


Hall and Ed Kitch. 
= 


Indiana Standard 
Uses 1,682 Papers 


Cuicaco — The summer adver- 
tising campaign of Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana will run in 1.682 
newspapers with a combined cir- 
culation of more than 17,500,000, 
Wesley I. Nunn, advertising man- 
ager for the firm, reported this 
week. Eight ads. one of. which 
will appear in color in key news- 
papers, are on the schedule. 


Jack Foster, Idaho State Journal 
from Gov. C. A. Robins at a 


10,000-Sq. Mi. 
Beat Combed 
By Idaho Daily 


By David R. Bowers 


PocaTELLo, Ida.—Ten thousand 
square miles—one of the largest 
beats in the nation, that’s the as- 
signment of the Idaho State Jour- 
nal’s new roving reporter, Jack 
Foster. 

Though the idea of a roving re- 
porter is not a new one, it is 
serving the seven-month old State 
Journal to increase both circula- 
tion and good will throughout 
East Idaho. 

Each week Mr. Foster starts out 
in his white automobile embla- 
zoned with the Journal Roving 
Reporter signs to search out 
stories about potato bugs and 
politicians, spring lambing and 
nuclear fission, cabbages and bond 
elections. 

His beat touches Montana on 
the north, Wyoming on the east, 
Utah on the south, and Craters 
of the Moon on the west. He is 
in Soda Springs today and Salmon 
tomorrow, Burley one day and 
Lava Hot Springs the next. 

Readers in the region’s com- 
munities are picking up both the 
daily and Sunday State Journal 
to read with intense interest the 
full-page feature stories illustrated 
with pictures taken by Mr. Fos- 
ter’s own camera. 

In addition Mr. Foster writes 
a long personal column—also il- 
lustrated— running in all the 
names of the people he meets and 
the humorous yarns that do not 
lend themselves to straight news 
treatment. 

The idea of a roving reporter 
was hit upon by Publisher Robert 
S. Howard and Managing Editor 
Clayton Darrah as a means of 
exp ig the newspaper's cover- 
age. The State Journal, a merger 
last October of the Pocatello Trib- 
une and Pocatello Post, had al- 
ready saturated the city in circu- 
lation. 

Population of the area was 
booming, thanks to the govern- 
ment’s new $500,000,000 atomic 
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reactor plant at nearby Arco and 
Midway. Country correspondents 
were not giving adequate treat- 
ment in top news breaks, feature 
stories, pictorial coverage—and 
even day by day news. 

Mr. Foster, veteran newsman 
and then city editor, didn’t take 
long to decide when he heard 
about the idea. 

“That,” he volunteered,” is the 
kind of a job I'd like to have.” 

Mr. Foster knew what he was 
talking about, for in his reporting 
for the New York World, New 
York Evening American, Kansas 
City Star and other newspapers, 
he had covered such major stories 
as the execution of Ruth Snyder 
in Sing Sing, trial of the Tennes- 
see night riders, kidnapping of the 
Lindbergh baby, and the investi- 
gation of politicians in Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Typical of the good will the 
roving reporter is creating is the 
response Mr. Foster gets as he 
enters a town. People usually 
swarm around him and the car. 

On the road passing motorists 
honk their horns and wave. 

Special occasions—such as the 
official opening of the Craters of 
the Moon national monument, 
find the car given the best park- 
ing place and the roving reporter 
the best treatment. 

Said Mr. Foster: “It’s just like 
a full-time vacation.” 

- 


Montgomery to Serve 
On Family’s Paper 

Junction City, Kan.—John D. 
Montgomery is coming back to 
his native city to be co-publisher 
of the Junction City Daily Union 
with his father, Harry E. Mont- 
gomery. The paper was founded 
62 years ago by the late John 
Montgomery. 

The new co-publisher will di- 
vide his time between Junction 
City and Miami Beach, Fia.. 
where he is vicechairman of the 
Florida State Advertising Com- 
mission. He recently sold the 
Miami Beach Florida Daily Sun 
but still owns the Brazil Herald 
at Rio de Janeiro. 

Lee Rich continues as business 
manager of the Daily Union. 
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Factory 
behind the 
Koller 


— The Moreland Corporation, York and Fitzwatertown 
Rubber printing rollers are Roads, Willow Grove, Pa. 
only as good as the efficiency 
of the plant that manufactures 
them—the quality of materials 
used—the degree of excellence 
of workmanship and the pre- 


cision of equipment. 































Moreland rubber rollers are manufactured 
in the most modern up-to-date roller manufac- 
turing plant in the United States. The best ma- 
terials of the finest quality are put into every roller; 
expert workmanship and up-to-the-minute modern equip- 
ment, plus the advantages of many years of vast experience 
in the manufacture of printing rollers makes. “Moreland” 
the leading quality name in rubber printing rollers. 
Moreland rollers are made to give the finest in reproduction and 
many hours of satisfactory service. 


For the finest (n reproduction use the finest rollers — MORELAND ROLLERS 
THE MORELAND CORPORATION 
Manupacturers of 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
Zor NEWSPAPERS, LETTERPRESS, OFFSET, ROTOGRAVURE 










cet oe ee ee See Moreland rollers are constructed to give entire satisfaction and 


that identify 
Natural Rubber Rollers long service on presses producing the finest quality reproduction, 
Synthetic Rubber Rollers or on high speed presses where “deadlines” must be met. 
Vulcanized Oil Rollers 

by Moreland Onder your Moreland rollers today and benefit by ther many advantages. 


The Moreland Corporation is owned and operated by, and its products sold through the following: 
Harrigan Roller Co., Inc. Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. National Roller Co. ~ 
Godfrey Roller Co. Frank A. Reppenhagen, Inc. C. Walker Jones Co. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





Point-of-Sale Surveys 
Aimed at Newspapers 


By Jerry Walker 


LEsT any newspaper advertising 

get the idea that ARBI 

is just another radio station giving 

baseball scores, he should be told 

at once that ARBI is the initiali- 
zation of a tough competitor. 

A Pacific Northwest baby in 
the survey business, ARBI is al- 
Teady flexing muscles for a go 
all across the country, wielding 
the claim that all surveys to date, 
except one, show radio produces 
more traffic and more dollar-vol- 
ume sales than newspapers for 
the same advertising dollar. 

Advertising Research Bureau, 
Inc. is the full title of the new 
agency headed by Frederick E. 
Baker, Seattle advertising and pub- 
lic relations man. Joseph B. 
Ward, industrial and marketing 
engineer, is working with the 
group in the perfection of survey 
techniques. 


‘The Real McCoy’ 

On the basis of studies made 

for the XL group of stations in 
W: m, Oregon and Mon- 
tana, ARBI proclaimed this week 
that it’s “The Real McCoy” when 
it comes to measuring accurately, 
on a dollar-for-dollar basis, ra- 
dio’s effectiveness as an advertis- 
ing medium in comparison with 
mewspapers. 
ARBI’s sales pitch to station 
owners is that newspapers have, 
for years, sold space with circu- 
lation figures. (“Most advertisers 
never ask for readership: data.”) 
Meanwhile, radio has sold time 
on field intensity measurements, 
Program popularity polls, inci- 
dence of tune-in, radio homes, 
etc. They're all out the window 
now, mew surveys substituting 
point-of-sale interviews with ac- 
tual customers. 

Say ARBI’s promoters: 

“Assume the advertiser gets his 
money’s worth with newspaper 
advertising, what does he get 

ith radio?” 

The answer: “ARBI surveys 
show conclusively that for the 
same number of advertising dol- 
lars the XL stations deliver to the 
point of sale more traffic and 
more customers who purchase 
more merchandise at a higher dol- 
lar-volume than do the collective 
newspapers.” 

54% Versus 20% 

Mr. Baker told Broadcasting 
Magazine that radio, in the first 
16 pilot tests, accounted for 
54.6% of the dollar volume of 
sales, 


attributed to newspapers. 
As a result of the studies, he 
said, one station has increased its 


$4 


monthly billings by 20%, another 
is revising its rate structure, one 
exclusive newspaper advertiser 
now splits his budget, 50-50, with 
radio. 

Mr. Baker concluded that “care- 
ful use of radio and newspaper 
in combination produces more 
traffic and sales for the advertis- 
er’s dollar than the use of either 
radio or newspaper alone.” 

Next immediate territory for 
ARBI surveys: California, Utah, 
Colorado. 


BAB Report No. | Tells 
Store’s Success with TV 

Broapcast Advertising Bureau 
issued this week its Report No. 1 
on television advertising by a de- 
partment store. It’s the story of 
Hecht Co.’s program “Shop by 
Television” over WMAL-TV, 
Washington. Dollar volume on 
orders directly resulting from the 
show mounted from $582 in 
January to $2,600 by the end of 
February. 

The BAB report is offered as 
a complete blueprint of the Hecht 
plan, a highlight of which is the 
designation of a special person in 
the store’s advertising department 
to coordinate TV activities. 

Mentioned as keys to success 
are: General price range of all 
items TV-plugged runs from $1 to 
$20; mostly merchandise intended 
for the home and two or three 
items of particular interest to 
women. 


ANA Project to Weigh 
TV's Selling Potential 
WILLIAM Brooks Smitu, direc- 
tor of advertising of Thomas J. 
Lipton, Inc., heads the Radio & 
Television Steering Committee of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers. The principal project 
of the group is a detailed evalua- 
tion of the relationship between 
radio and television as advertising 
media—with a view to the rela- 
tive selling potential of each and 
the effect of TV’s growth on radio 
rates. 


Shortcomings Noted 
In Television News 

TV sTATIONs need to take stock 
of their news operations, con- 
cludes Ralph A. Renick after 
compiling returns to a question- 
naire in an investigation supported 
by the Kaltenborn Foundation at 
the University of Florida. 

Three-fourths of the 71 sta- 
tions replying, he found, do not 
have a single staff member as- 
signed exclusively to news duties, 
and about half of the stations are 





losing money on news programs, 
which are less saleable than other 
shows. 

Mr. Renick praises the coopera- 
tive news venture of WIVJ, of 
which he is news editor, with the 
Miami Herald. On the subject of 
costs he notes that the Herald 
spends $450 on a weekly half- 
hour “Televiews of the News” 
program, and the Camel News 
Caravan of NBC runs to $9,000 
a week. 

Sydney W. Head, chairman of 
the Radio-TV Department at the 
University of Miami, comments 
in the foreword: “Room seems to 
be left for the question as to 
whether station managers have 
raised their sights high enough in 
the realm of television news, as 
to whether sponsors cannot be 
found for even the more expensive 
formats if the result is really a 
top-drawer news coverage.” 

The independent critic, he 
summed up, may wonder when 
73% of the 48 stations sampled 
confess to no feeling that television 
news coverage tends to emphasize 
picturesque but relatively trivial 
human-interest material at the ex- 
pense of the vital local, national, 
and international news issues of 
the day. 


ABC Quits NAB, 
TBA Bids for Members 

AMERICAN BROADCASTING Co. 
followed the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System out of the National 
Association of Broadcasters this 
week, saying “the advisability of 
network membership in NAB has 
been subject to increasing ques- 
tion.” 

Coincidentally, the Television 
Broadcasters Association, Inc. 
called on every TV operator to 
join up and “lend his needed sup- 
port in achieving an array of im- 
posing objectives.” On the list: 
End of the FCC freeze on tele- 
vision licenses, lower network 
cable costs, scales for musicians, 
end of servicing abuses. 


Dallas News Family 
Welcomes Newcomer 

THe Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News’ annual Round Table party 
became the occasion May 21 for 
welcoming WFAA-TV on the air 
under its new call letters. 

Most of the 898-employes of 
the News and its affiliated radio 
stations attended a luncheon for 
the ceremonies. 

E. M. (Ted) Dealey, president 
of the News, and Martin B. 
Campbell, general manager of 
WFAA, spoke. One hour of the 
proceedings was 
aa by both WFAA-AM and 


A Dallas News printer, Lewis 
Pemberton, who is chairman of 


the Round Table employes’ or- 
ganization, called the meeting to 
order, 
address. 


The “Sunday Dallas News had 


a 26-page television section. 


carried as a 


and delivered the main 





St. Louis PD 
Abides by Poll 
OnTransitRadio 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis 
Post Dispatch has tossed the ques- 
tion of transit radio into the lap 
of the Missouri Public Service 
Commission, thereby ending a 
year-long editorial feud with the 
St. Louis Star Times. 

The Post Dispatch carried the 
ball for the opponents of radio 
programs on streetcars and buses, 
while the Star-Times, owners and 
operators of KXOK-FM, Transit 
Radio affiliate, argued for the 
service. 

To help settle the issue, the 
Post Dispatch commissioned St. 
Louis University to conduct a 
poll of streetcar and bus riders. 
It showed 74.9% have no objec- 
tion to being a “captive audience.” 
So the Post Dispatch buried the 
hatchet, saying: 

“Public taste is often nebulous. 
This can no longer be said, how- 
ever, as to public taste in transit 
radio. A poll . . . indicates be- 
yond doubt that the great major- 
ity of passengers enjoy transit 
radio. The vote is 74.9% in 
favor of transit radio. . . . 

“Young people are overwhelm- 
ingly for music on the streetcars. 
. . -« Older people, those 50 years 
of age and more, are less en- 
thusiastic. 

“That the objectors really ob- 
ject there can be no doubt. The 
steady flow of letters to the news- 
paper, which began some nine 
months ago and which still con- 
tinues, is ample proof. . . . The 
opponents can well appeal their 
case to the Missouri Public Ser- 
vice Commission, charging in- 
vasion of privacy. 

“At this point the ayes seem to 
have it.” 


a 
New Alabama Daily 
TuscaLoosa, Ala.—A new 
daily (a.m. and Sunday) news- 
paper, the Tuscaloosa Sun, will 
go into publication here soon. 


It will be published by Edwin E. 
Swalley. Lynne Celdon will be 
editor; Harry Hardy, advertising 
manager, and Edward C. Lee, cir- 
culation manager. 
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Now, for more than a year, music-lovers 
have had—and acclaimed—RCA Victor’s 
remarkable 45-rpm record-playing sys- 
tem. Already, millions know “45” as the 
magic number that makes music mirror- 
clear. 

As was said when the American So- 
ciety of Industrial Engineers presented 
RCA Victor with its 1950 Merit 
Award, “We are moved to admiration 
by your bold departure from past prac- 
tices in developing a completely inte- 
grated record and record-player system.” 
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Recorded only in the distortion-free quality zone, music “comes alive” on RCA Victor 45-rpm records. 


What magle number makes music mivror-clear ? 


Research leading to “45”—confirmed at RCA 
Laboratories —covered 11 years ...and resulted 
in small, non-breakable records which can be 
stored by hundreds in ordinary bookshelves, yet 
play as long as conventional 12-inch records. 
The automatic player, fastest ever built, changes 
records in less than 3 seconds—plays up to 
50 minutes of glorious music at the touch of a 
button! Every advantage of convenience and 
cost, marks “45” as the ideal’ system! 


Another great RCA development is the finest 
long-play record (33%-rpm) on the market —for 
your enjoyment of symphonies, concertos, and 
full-length operas. Radio Corporation of 
America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


Fully automatic RCA Victor 45-rpm 
record player and records —small 
enough to hold in one hand . . . inex- 
pensive enough for any purse. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 



















Oommen 2 BPOSES 


Pi 
a 
JUNIOR is an important character a 
too, even if he’s not much inter- r 
ested in typography. t 
He’s accustomed to clear, legible V 


reading in his school books, and, 


What makes the Regal “m”’ so important? Well, for one thing, whether it’s for his current-events } 
. : = : . assignment or a routine check on 
its open, legible design is characteristic of the entire font. the batting average of his favorite 
by ; imi j baseball star, Junior appreciates 
Its comfortably-spaced ann ink traps, hie came qnaiites a catpeundiing , 
make room for the sturdy triple serifs at bottom. Intertype Regal. 
. 5 That’s one reason why Junior is 1 
And note how ~ blunt upper meee combines the strength inapentess yu: tells seeee 
of an oldstyle with the clear separation of a modern: per reader, he will be tomorrow’s ( 
‘ F . : : news) r buyer. Your Intert ( 
though close-fitting, it contrasts cleanly with adjacent letters man Gan cheer vent how to rte | 
— him in your newspaper... now, by 
of similar shape, ete make aaeee Regal canal Intetene Regs apt: 
the most easy-reading newsface going. 10 PT REGAL read, easy to print. 8 PTREGAL2 ON® | 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 
] } er e Los Angeles 15, Cal. 
New Orleans 10, Lo. 
ENLARGED FROM 14 POINT Boston 10, Mass. 


The Intertype Fotosetter® Machine 
will be on public display for the first time 
Chicago Exposition, Sept. 11-23. 











New Plant in Use 
At East Liverpool 


Now operating in its new plant 
is the East Liverpool (O.) Review, 
one of seven Brush-Moore news- 
papers in Ohio and Maryland. 

The building was erected at a 
cost of approximately $400,000. 
It is a one-floor and basement con- 
struction of terra cotta and brick, 
106 feet wide and 115 feet long. 

Two new 16-page Unitubular 
Goss presses represent an addi- 
tional expenditure of approxi- 


mately $150,000. Other new ™ 


equipment includes two Linotype 
machines. 

Th hout the b Offices, 
drawers and filing space, including 
standard and specially-built equip- 
ment, are fitted to the needs of 
the departments. Other features 
of the building include one of the 
first installations in the area of 
instant fluorescent lighting. 

Side entrance to a cashier’s 
window is provided for carrier 





ys. 

Wood-block flooring was used in 
the composing room and all wiring 
in this department is from the ceil- 
ing. In the pressroom, special non- 
skid flooring surrounds the press 
pits. 

Business Manager C. V. Hughes 
and Editor Wayne Paulson took 
advantage of the formal opening 
of the building to do a public 
relations job with their readers 
by issuing a special 24-page sou- 
venir plant tour booklet. 

The move to the new Review 
building marks the completion of 
the second major step in a pro- 
gram of construction and modern- 
ization of Brush-Moore News- 
papers, Inc., facilities. 

The Salem (O.) News dedicated 
its new publishing plant last Sep- 
tember, and, in a third major proj- 
ect, construction is now under way 
on a million dollar building and 
equipment program at the Canton 
(O.) Repository. 


Bodoni, Times Roman 
Families Enlarged 


Recent additions to its Bodoni 
and Times Roman type families 
are announced by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. with cuttings 
completed on 9-point Bodoni with 
Italic and Small Caps, 11-point 
Bodoni Book with Italic and Small 
Caps, and 14-point Times Roman 
with Bold. 

The two Bodoni faces round 
out their respective series with 
standard sizes available from 6 
to 14-point. Times Roman is now 
obtainable in sizes from 5% to 
14-point with either Bold or Italic 
and Small Caps. 








Stainless steel entrance leads into the East Liverpool (O.) Review's 
half-million dollar plant of terra cotta and brick construction. 


Building Started 
For Georgia Daily 


Construction has started on a 
new building to house the Way- 
cross (Ga.) Journal-Herald. Pub- 
lisher- Jack Williams said he ex- 
pects the two-story building to be 
ready for occupancy in October. 
It will be two blocks from the 
present building and will house a 
new press equipped for color. 

A continuous panel of windows 
36 feet long and nine feet high 
will afford a direct view of the 
large press. 


$125,000 Outlay 


A new Goss Dek-A-Tube press 
is now in operation in the Napa 
(Calif.) Register’s new pressroom. 
The press, building and 1 
ing of the Register building cost 
$125,000, Whitfield Griffiths, co- 
publisher, reported. 
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Lentz Promoted 
To MS in Detroit 


Henry Lentz, composing room 
superintendent of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press since 1940, 
has been promoted to mechanical 
superintendent. His place as com- 
posing room head has been taken 
by Walter Carstens, a 25-year vet- 
eran. Other promotions: Ike Sal- 
isbury to day foreman, and Tom 
Blower, assistant night foreman. 


Spangler to Sell 
Cooksey System 


Laurance C. Martin, president 
of Collmar Corp., has announced 
appointment of Lewis L. Spang- 
ler as sales manager. He will push 


sales activity in presenting the ¢oj 


Cooksey System of Web Control 
to newspapers and other users of 
highspeed rotary web presses. 


Bag 
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Examiner Annex 
Proves Its Worth 


The inexorable demand for 
speedier newspaper production 
gave birth to the direct-in-line me- 
chanical plant of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Examiner which, in point 
of service and efficiency, has al- 
ready proved the worth of the 
$4,000,000 expenditure for build- 
ing and equipment. 

The three-story building, 250 
by 80 feet, comprises 225 
square feet of operating floor 
space, with sub-basement, base- 
ment and reel room, first floor 
pressroom and mezzanine, second 
floor mailroom, and a third floor 
penthouse for office, conference 
and storage space. 

Page mats are transferred by 
conveyor system across an areaway 
from the original Examiner plant 
composing room to the Wood- 

stereotype foundry on 
the ground, press, floor of the 
Annex. Here two 10-ton metal 
pots, three Auto-plates and three 
heavy-duty shavers, together with 
double truck casting and nickel- 
plating equipment, reproduce mats 
in metal for their slide down a 
aul to the floor conveyor sys- 
tem and delivery to the presses. 

Thirty-two units of Hoe color 
convertible presses—two strings of 
16 units each—provide maximum 
handling of 80 pages. With double 
duty folders, the units may be 
converted into six presses at 40 
pages or under, or four presses 
running between 40 and 64 pages. 
Automatic flying pasters feed new 
webs into the rollers. 

Versatile color control by elec- 
tric button makes possible addi- 
tional color on any page, with 

mt growing service to 
lor-minded advertisers. The run 
may also be sectioned at virtually 
any page. Black ink is -air-pres- 
sured into the wells from 5,000- 
gallon tanks supplied from con- 
duits leading to oaunines valves. 
By .escalator, papers reach a 
m 
mechanized to speed handling and 
reduce heavy lifting to a minimum. 
A Jampol conveyor reversible belt 
feeds into a Milwaukee Journal 
Feeder Mechanism for tying bun- 
dies, and spiral chutes —— 
packages to other conveyors and 
then to the loading platform with 
two-way belt conveyor. 


Lufkin (Tsx.) Daily News, has 
imilar with 


~ assumed a si 


Production Annex of the Los Angeles Examiner. 
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position 
the Bryan (Tex.) Daily News. 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 





Backshop Bosses Give Their Ideas 
For Improvement in Copyreading 


By Charles H. Brown 


Asst Prof. of Journalism, Pennsylvania State College 


THE NEWSPAPER copyreader— 
working anonymously at his chore 
of checking names, verifying facts, 
trimming out verbiage, and cap- 
suling the news in headlines—has 
been called the unsung hero of 
the Fourth Estate. 

He has also been called other 
things—many of them unprint- 
able—by reporters angry over 
what they fancy is butchery of 
their prose. 

But the persons often best qual- 
ified to assess the work of this un- 
sung hero or this butcher have 
been singularly noncommittal. 
They are, of course, the boys in 
the backshop—the composing ma- 
chine operators who transform the 
stories into type and the floormen 
who assemble the type in the news- 
paper forms. 

What do they think are the chief 
faults in copy sent to the compos- 
ing room? What suggestions do 
they have by which the copydesk 
can facilitate the work in the 
shop? Can the copydesk do any- 
thing to help lower the mechanical 
costs of getting out a newspaper? 

7 Counts in Indictment 

These were some of the points 
raised in a questionnaire mailed 
to 100 mechanical superintendents 
of daily newspapers of all sizes in 
all parts of the country. They in- 
dicted the copyreaders on the fol- 
lowing counts: 

1. The copy that goes to the 
composing room is illegible; dele- 
tions are carelessly indicated, and 
handwritten insertions are unread- 
able. 

2. Copyreaders don’t know the 

“a 





3. Stories as they leave the 
copydesk contain errors in gram- 
mar, punctuation, and especially 
spelling. 

4. Too much of the editing job 
is left up to the proofreaders, ne- 
cessitating costly and time-consum- 
ing correction lines. 

5. Instructions as to how the 
matter should be set—indentions, 
type size, face—are incomplete or 
inaccurate. 

6. Headlines are miscounted— 
too many are too long. 

7. Copyreaders are ignorant of 
mechanical processes; this ignor- 
ance often causes needless mix- 
ups and delays in getting out the 
paper. 

The Bill of Particulars 

Now for some of the testimony. 

The mechanical superintendents 
of two papers having a big corps 
of copyreaders made their com- 
plaints in almost the same words. 
“Tllegible copy,” said Thomas I. 
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McGarry of the New York Times. 
“Ilegibility, poor English, poor 
grammar,” said A. H. Burns (re- 
tired) of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Several complained of a ten- 
dency to rely upon proofreaders to 
do the editing. Harold C. Berg 
of the Wilmington (Del.) News- 
Journal said: “The chief faults are 
primarily the lack of good editing 
and not following office stye. 
Proofreaders mark what hasn't 
been followed correctly for style, 
causing needless time in resetting.” 

F. L. Yeager of the Los An- 
geles (Calif.) Times stated: “News 
and editorial men should be more 
familiar with their own style and 
then mark and adhere to it to 
save proofroom time in marking 
irregularities.” 

And R. J. Richardson of the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal said: “The chief faults are 
improper editing and preparation 
of copy. There is too much depen- 
dence on poorly qualified proof- 
readers. Proofrooms should not re- 
quire dictionaries, telephone direc- 
tories, or city directories. All po- 
tential errors should be checked 
by copyreaders. Proofreaders 
should look only for typograph- 
ical errors.” 

Printers Must Be Editors 

Remarking that printers, ma- 
chine operators, and proofreaders 
are sticklers for style, George 
Woodman of the Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Star-Telegram commented: 
“it has been our observation that 
reporters as well as copyreaders 
do not have as thorough a knowl- 
edge of the posted style as do the 
printers and thus cause the print- 
ers to edit the copy as they are 
setting the type.” 

James F. Cowden of the Cedar 
Rapids (Ia.) Gazette, listing care- 
lessness as the chief fault of copy- 
readers, said: “The slogan, ‘When 
in doubt, let the printer solve it,’ 
indicates an uncooperative ten- 
dency. Clean copy begets clean 
proofs, saving time, money, and 
loss of temper.” 

Closely related to the matter 
of legibility in editing is the use 
of the traditional copyreading sym- 
bols. Do these help the operator 
in setting type? Or do they inter- 
fere by unnecessarily cluttering a 
page already containing pencilled 
corrections? Are they used exces- 
sively? 

Most of the mechanical super- 
intendents replying to the ques- 
tionnaire expressed opposition to 
use of the symbols except when 
absolutely needed for clarity. With 





typewritten copy in caps and low- 
ercase, they saw no need for un- 
derscoring words already capital- 
ized, using the half-moon marks 


around quotations, circling periods, | 


and, in a few instances, using the 
paragraphing symbol when the 
line is already indented. 

Symbols Are Ov 2 

Some comments on the use of 
copyreading symbols were: 

Solomon L. Swartz, Sr., Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Patriot and Evening 
News: “The excessive use of copy- 
reader’s symbols has been the rule. 
They are required only when a 
long paragraph is divided into two, 
where words have not been cap- 
italized, and when punctuation is 
added.” 

A. E. Rosene, St. Paul (Minn.) 
Dispatch: “Symbols overused. 
Give credit to printer for some na- 
tive intelligence.” 

Palmer Black, Amarillo (Tex.) 
Globe-News: “It doesn’t seem to 
hurt to use the symbols, but we 
find that the copyreader would be 
better off if he spent less time 
making those marks and more 
time correcting real errors.” 

Russell Zimmerman of _ the 
Albion (Mich.) Recorder traced 
excessive and unnecessary mark- 
ings to schools of journalism. “We 
find some journalism students,” he 
remarked, “take all rules of copy 
and proofreading as gospel, and 
thereby sacrifice time-saving short- 
cuts that are self-evident in the 
shop.” 

Clean Copy Cuts Costs 

Elimination of the major fault 
that the mechanical superinten- 
dents found in copy—illegibility— 
led the list of suggestions for 
speeding work in the composing 
room and reducing costs. 

The answer of Lisle T. Horton 
of the Easton (Pa.) Express was 
typical: “Good clean copy is the 
number one way to keep the cost 
of composition down. It is costly 
composition when the editing is 
done in the proofroom. It means 
that the corrections must be han- 
dled by at least three people and 
sometimes requires a revised 
proof.” 

Several suggested that clean 
copy should start with the report- 
ers. “Fo help lower costs, it would 
be a good idea to return copy to 
Teporters to rewrite instead of 
sending it to the printer to trans- 
late,” said H. D. Rindsberg of the 
Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer. 

Replacing wornout typewriter 
ribbons and typing of all hand- 
written material or using block 
letters or printing for headlines 
and changes in copy were also 
mentioned as means of improving 
legibility. Two mechanical super- 
intendents urged more frequent 
use of the symbols “CQ” or “folo 
copy” for unusual spellings to 
avoid guesswork by operators. 

Better control of copy was an- 
other frequent suggestion for fa- 
cilitating mechanical operations. 

Chapman Turner of the Kansas 
City - Star commented: “Editors 








ONE-MAN CRADLE 


Horace Faust, etcher, shows how 


steel spout; 
Stainless steel tray catches any 
spillover. 


should carefully estimate the news 
space. Overset in news is one of 
the most expensive of labor costs.” 

Commenting that most editorial 
people are in need of education 
regarding operating costs, Leon A. 
Link of the Cleveland (O.) Plain 
Dealer said someone could do a 
great service to the industry by 
formulating some practical system 
of copy control. 

Makeup editors can help save 
time and money, several mechan- 
ical superintendents suggested, by 
careful dummying of pages. 
“Dummies should be provided for 
each page so the makeup man can 
start without the makeup editor 
being over him at all times,” wrote 
H. T. Murphy of the Des Moines 
(Ia.) Register and Tribune. 

Several commented on the need 
for makeup editors with a more 
thorough knowledge of printing. 
“A practical printer for a make- 
up editor would be a godsend,” 
tersely said Thomas F. Grady of 
the Illinois State Journal, Spring- 
field. 

O. M. Harper of the Tulsa 
(Okla.) Tribune and World point- 
ed up the ignorance of editorial 
men about printing with this state- 
ment of the rule followed in his 
composing room: “Give the editor 
what he wants if he knows what 
he wants, and can tell you.” 


Glenn A. (Red) Losey, 48, 
pressroom foreman of the Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) News for 14 years, 
died of a heart attack May 29 
shortly after being stricken while 
mowing the lawn at his home. 
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SCOTT Triple Octuple with Upper Formers 
and Six Superimposed Color Units 


While at the Mechanical Conference in Buffalo visit the plant of 


THE BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS 


and see one of these presses in operation 


WALTER SCOTT & CO,, Inc. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
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West Says Type 
Can Build Prestige 


Michelangelo said that more 

ran po poe ago. And just 24 

@ young reporter on the 

Nashville sr nsrpe Banner read 

those words and adopted them as 
his newspaper creed. 

This reporter, too, a 





Now this 41-year old Tennessee 
J. W. West, gener- 
mianager of the Kingsport 
Timeo Non, is as one 
of the nation’s foremost authori- 
ties on newspaper typography. 
He has just brought two more 
coveted honors to the two news- 
papers he manages. The evening 
paper, the Kingsport Times, re- 
cently won the Ayer citation for 
hical excellence for news- 
. Papers under 50,000 circulation 
and the morning paper, the ——— 
port News, won second place in 
its cl jon in the contest. 
The News was edged out of 
first place by Paris (Ill.) Beacon- 
News, masthead was de- 
signed by Mr. West in the shop 
of the Times-News. Mr. 


News scored in the Ayer contest. 
ee 


The story was almost the same 
in the 1949 NEA Typography 
Contest when the Times-News 
won another one-two triumph for 
typography with the News taking 
first place and the Times coming 
in second. 

Wins State Honors 

Mr. West’s two Papers have 
almost the same. record in the 
Tennessee typographical contest 
with the Ki t Times 
first and the News second in 1948. 
Again in 1949 the Times won 
first place honors with the News 
coming in third. This was in 
competition with much larger 
metropolitan newspapers. 

Mr. West insists the purpose of 
the best typography is to make it 
easier on the reader. Any type 
which is easy on the eyes will 
gain prestige with the reader, he 
says. He has applied this prin- 
ciple at the Times-News. The 
evening paper is printed in Erbar 
Medium and Tempo Medium and 
Bold with 8-point Ionic body type. 

On the morning News he em- 
ployed the popular Bodoni ‘bold 
_ face with 8-point Ionic body 


The body type used by the 
Times-News is larger than most 
papers employ but Mr. West 
found that 7-point type did not 
achieve maximum readability. 

He explains that in 
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J. W. West 


a paper the important thing is to 
keep all of the type faces in the 
same family. If it is impossible 
to do this, the next best thing to 
do is to keep it in related families. 

He insists a paper can attract 
reader interest on competitive 
news stands and street sales and 
_ be well dressed typographic- 

ly. 

“Remember,” Mr. West says, 
“Type has function as well as 
beauty.” 

During the last 24 years Mr. 
West has been connected with 
the newspaper business in many 
different capacities. He served as 
managing editor of the Raleigh 
(N.C.) Times and the old Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Journal; and type 
consultant for newspapers. He 
worked with the late John Allen 
and Douglas McMurtrie on type 
experiments. 


Mahoney's Paper 
Moves fo New Plant 


The Newport (N. H.) Argus- 
Champion, the state’s only semi- 
weekly newspaper, recently moved 
from the building where it has 
been located for almost half a 
century to a new and larger plant. 
The newspaper was purchased ear- 
lier this year by Nicholas J. 
Mahoney, Jr., former general busi- 


Wood Equipment 
Orders Are Listed 


Recent purchases of press equip- 
ment as announced by the Wood 
Newspaper Machinery Corp. in- 
clude: 

A six-unit press, double folder, 
and reels and pneumatic tensions 
by the Providence (R. I.) Journal- 
Bulletin; 

Three standard units, reels, 
pneumatic tensions, and Autopas- 
ters by the St. Louis (Mo.)° Post- 
Dispatch; 

A 40-page Cosmopolitan Press 
by the Daytona Beach (Fla.) 
News-Journal; 

A 24-page Cosmopolitan Press 
by the ‘Suiy Columbus (0O.) 
Hilltop Record. 

With the ‘purchase of three ad- 
ditional units, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch will have all Wood press 
equipment consisting of 24 stan- 
dard black units, six 4-couple color 
units, and 30 reels, pneumatic ten- 
sions, and Autopasters. 

The Newark (N. J.) Star- 
Ledger has purchased six Wood 
reels, pneumatic tensions, and Au- 
topasters for installation under a 
new Hoe press. 

a equipment has been 

the Gastonia (N. C.) 

Gazette, “lane Bedford (Mase) 
Standard-Times, Lima (O.) News, 
Chicago Tribune, Daytona Beach 
(Fla.) News-Journal, Canton (O.) 
Repository, Fargo (N. D.) Forum, 
New York Daily News, Gary 
(Ind.) Post-Tribune, Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) News-Free Press, Colum- 
bus (O.) Hilltop Record, Miami 
(Fla.) Herald, Le Petit Journal, 
Montreal, Quebec, Temple (Tex.) 
Telegram, and Washington 
(D. C.) Post. 


55 Years Enough 


Born in 1879, Warren W. 
Morey was considered a_ full- 
fledged printed by 1894. At that, 
he had been working at it only 








ne f the New Bedford f . Now, afte: th 
(Mass) Standard-Times. “tts $5 years, he has decided to retire BEN SHULMAN 
ting it t! - i t i 
— year or Pur” Springfield (O.) Newspapers, Inc. | ASSOCIATES, INC. 
* 
pre sag E per Presses 
inting Equipment 
USE YOUR LOCAL ARCHITECT Bought and Sold 
2 
if 
addition, 7 Four focal arate! i is crated to Plant Layout , 
, know ‘oyu Mechanical Production 
aaeas a saeoaea : Service 
Our have had over 30 experi- At Your Disposal 
ence in plant and —- layout for > most * 
complete co-operation with your architect. Complete Plants Equipped 
i Large or Small 
SWIFT ENGINEERING COMPANY ® 
Engineering Building, 205 W. Wacker Drive, 500 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago 6, Illinois; John B. Swift, Pres. New York 18, N.Y. 
BRyant 9-1 132 
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congratulates 


Press Composing Room Foreman Harry 
Zowader on winning the Brooklyn 
Eagle golf 


C R Foreman Co s 
Eagle Golf Trop 


Harry Zowader, Brooklyn (N. 
Y.) Eagle composing room fore- 
man and veteran of 25 years’ serv- 
ice with the paper, paced a field 
of 52 participants in the Second 
Annual Brooklyn Eagle Golf 
Tournament. 

Posting at 91, he topped all en- 
tries for low gross honors and at 
a clubhouse dinner he was award- 
ed the Brooklyn Eagle Trophy, 
donated by Frank D. Shroth, pub- 
lisher of the Eagle, and presented 
= his behalf by Stephen J. Lam- 

bert, mechanical superintendent. 


Device Tells Halftone 
Screen Instantly 


The Gaebel screen determiner 
is a new clear-plastic device which 
tells the screen count of any half- 
tone reproduction. You simply 
place the screen determiner over 
any halftone, square with the cut, 
and a four-pointed star a 
immediately on the indicator, and 
points to a scale, shcwing the 
screen-count of the half-tone being 
measured. 

This device was designed by 
Arthur Gaebel, Larchmont, N. Y. 
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That’s the record of every HOE 


PERFORMANCE — 
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hundred thirty years it has worked 


h 
lt COLOR-CONVERTIBLE NEWSPAPER’ with the newspaper publishing 
var PREsS. Since the first of these new _ industry. 
ut, . . . 
ae presses was placed in operation in F P73 eae . 
th blish 
_ 1947, Color-Convertibles have been pehapntidlnnis 00h — 
wed : : this assures a high-volume, high- 
installed by leading papers through- ; , . 

; quality production on which he 
by out the United States, Canada and eile ea aia t 
— Latin America to meet demands for y — 





greater production. 


Their uniformly high perform- 
ance is made possible by the 
mechanical perfection that results 
from the efficiency of Hoe design, 
precision construction with the 
finest quality of materials, and in- 
corporation of notable features 
developed by Hoe during the one 


And besides this he has a big plus 
in the unequaled ease with which 
additional color printing facilities 
can be installed at any time to meet 
increased demands for R.O.P. color. 


AIOE £ come. 


910 East 138th Street New York 54, N.Y. 
GRANCHES: BOSTON + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM + PORTLAND, ORE. 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 
Ex-Editor Heads 
Composing Room 


Sanford Stiles, former sports 
editor and assistant city editor and 
more recently assistant to the pro- 
duction -manager, has been named 
composing room foreman of the 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times. Nel- 
son P. Poynter, Times editor, an- 
nounced the appointment and also 
the resignation of Stewart Beckett 
as foreman. 

Mr. Beckett was Times compos- 
ing room foreman prior to the 
ITU ‘strike Nov. 20, 1945. He re- 
signed several months before the 
strike to go on the road for In- 
tertype Corp. After the strike, he 
left Intertype and became foreman 
of the Evening Independent’s open 
shop composing room and. later 
returned to the Times. 

The Composing Room will have 
four assistant foremen, two each 
for day and night side operations. 
They are Wayne Allyn and Harry 
Thomas, day side, and Don Cor- 
sette'and Ed Hawkins, night side. 


Fairchild Reduces 
Engraving Costs 


Engraving material costs to all 
users of the Fairchild ‘Photo-Elec- 
tric Engraver dropped 25% as of 
May 15, it was announced by C. 
A. Harrison, vicepresident in 
charge of sales, Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corp. 

A program has been launched 
to provide, at no cost, disposable 
Stylii so that the bother and ex- 
pense of returning them to the 
plant to be resharpened can be 
eliminated. 

Formerly, stylii were sharp- 
ened for the customers at the 
Fairchild plant at a cost of $7 
for six stylii. This made the total 
cost of engraving one 8” x 10” 
plastic sheet 93 cents. With grind- 
ing charges absorbed or elimi- 
nated, the engraving of the same 
sheet today costs 70 cents. 

Rental of each additional 65- 
screen machine has been reduced 
to $150 a month, and 85-screen 
engravers are being rented at 
$195, down from $210. 


Cribbs Appointed 
Duplex Div. Head 


Dan E. Cribbs, works manager 
of the Duplex division of the Goss 
Printing Press Co., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Edgar G. Mor- 
rison as division manager at Battle 
‘Creek, Mich. 

Mr. Morrison, who has been 
with the Duplex division since it 
‘was purchased by Goss in Sep- 
tember, 1947, will return to Chi- 
cago to become assistant sales 
manager. 
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William B. Sandlin 


Sandlin in Miami 
Position 25 Years 


William B. Sandlin is rounding 
out 25 years as mechanical super- 
intendent of the Miami (Fla.) 
Herald. 

During that period he has gone 
through the area’s largest “boom 
and bust” period and today is 
looking ahead to greater efficiency 
in composing room operation. 

“Everything was type-high back 
in °25,” he recalls. He was re- 
ferring to the boom period when 
all that was necessary to make up 
a page was to insert a date and 
folio line above a full-page cast of 
a real estate ad. 

He likes to tell the story of the 
printer who asked if it was all 
right if he went home after 
making up 12 pages. 

“He was back in three or four 
hours and had made up 14 pages,” 
Mr. Sandlin recalls. 

Today eight new Intertype ma- 
chines in the composing room are 
operated by paper tape fed 
through Teletypesetter reperfora- 
tors. The tape is punched by a 
group of operators working in an 


adjoining air-conditioned and 


sound-proofed room. 


Full Color on Page 1 


The Nashville (Tenn.) Tennes- 
sean’s first effort at full-color re- 
production was a Page One pic- 
ture of two champion riders and 
a championship horse. It ran 
Monday morning, May 13, and 
all the work was done in the 
Tennessean’s plant, with slight as- 
sistance on separation of negatives. 


Regal Bees 


The three McClatchy news- 
papers of California—Sacramento 
Bee, Modesto Bee and Fresno Bee 
—have adopted 8-point Regal 
No. 2 on an 8%-point slug. It 
repleces 7-point Regal No. 1 on 
a 7-point slug. 





Janesville Gazette 
Gets New Machines 


The Janesville (Wis.) Daily Ga- 
zette has completed installation of 
14 pieces of new equipment, ac- 
cording to Robert W. Bliss, co- 


publisher. 
Included are a $12,000 Inter- 
type G-4 “mixer” line setting 


unit; a Ludlow typecaster; a Mor- 
rison slug cutter and new C&G 
saw trimmer and angle saw. 


A Master Etching machine has 


been installed in the engraving de- 
partment. In the stereotype depart- 
ment an additional plate router 
doubles the capacity. There is also 
a new full page flat casting ma- 
chine. 

The composing room has a full 
page Vandercook proof press and 
the circulation department has a 
new electric graphotype used in 
conjunction with Addressograph 
plates. 

Outside the Gazette building an 
automatic vending machine has 
been installed for sale of papers. 


Site Is Leased 


Pensacola (Fla.) News-Journal 
has taken a 99-year lease on prop- 
erty at Northeast Jefferson and 
Intendencia streets as the site for 
a new building to house the news- 
paper and its radio station. 





PRESENTING... 
Joseph J. Cory, at left, president 
of Northwest Mechanical Confer- 
ence, introduces Dan Ridder, St. 
Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press ex- 

ecutive, at annual session. 


Retired Printer 
Won't Play Market 


Forty-three years of listing 
stock market quotations never en- 
ticed Otto C. Kasten to play the 
market. Chances are he never 
will, for he is retiring after 58 
years as a printer and 43 years 
of setting stock market results in 
the Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital. 

“I always knew what was going 
on, but I never put any money in 
them,” Mr. Kasten declared. “I 
remember very well when the 
market crashed in 1929. I set the 
figures.” 
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They’re Switching to 


SPARTAN 


PERFORATOR TAPES 
for 


TELETYPESETTERS 


LINK PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


are you ? 
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March 3, 1950 


Mr. L. P. Yandell, President 
WOOD PLONG CORPORATION 
Hoosick Palls, HN. Y. 

Dear Jack: 

Based on many years' experience in the newspaper 
game, I realize all of us are quick to criticize when 
things go wrong, and yet seldom compliment you when your 
mats are giving good results. In view of this, it just 
occurred to me you might like to know that in my opinion 
Wood is producing today the best dry mat on the market. 
Not only that, but every case received is exactly the same 
as the last case. Certainly we are getting a far superior 
Wood mat than ever before and it is my recollection the 
Gannett Newspapers have been using your product since 1931 
when we signed the first contract. 





Keep up the good work, Jack, and on behalf of my 





associates in the Mechanical Departments of the Gannett 
Newspapers my sincere congratulations to those responsible 
for Wood's quality. 


Very truly yours 
THE GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


B. ¥. Garrity 
Production Manager 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 
Photo-Composing 
Achievement Told 


Members of the National Edi- 
torial Association at their Spring 
meeting in New York City re- 
cently heard this description of 
the Higgonet-Moyroud photo- 
composing machine, as given by 
William W. Garth, Jr., president 
of the Graphic Arts Research 
Foundation: 








Our photographic type compos- 
ing machine will look like a 50- 
inch stenographer’s desk with a 
typewriter on top. There are con- 
trols for selecting family of type, 
point size, length of line, leading 
between lines and the set size. 
When these selectors have been 
placed, the operator types normal- 
ly and at whatever speed the op- 
erator can attain. Typing appears 
on the copy paper in ordinary 
typewriter face. 

Black typing indicates Roman 
characters, red — italics, blue — 
bold face and green—small capi- 
tals. A single keyboarding pro- 
duces justified lines on film. 

If errors are made, the platen 
is placed at the faulty charac- 





FOR TIDINESS IN AD DEPARTMENT 

feet long and 4 feet high, keeps the mat service books 

the “7 department of the be Petersburg hoy 

d Director Irwin A. Simpson says it’s not expensive 
preserves the books, 


ter, a correction button is 
pushed -and the correct char- 
acter typed. Another button 
will kill an entire line. There are 
other controls for flush left and 
flush right, non-justified lines, au- 
tomatic centering. and tabulation. 
It can accomplish a number of 
things impossible to metal. 

The machine has been care- 
fully examined by over 500 quali- 
fied experts and as yet, no compo- 
sition problem has been suggested 
which the machine cannot be 
adapted to solve. 

The models which will go into 
actual field operation this summer, 
will have, on one matrix, the 
equivalent capacity of 128 maga- 
zines of mats on the hot metal 
machines. A matrix can be 
changed in 30 seconds. 

It has been variously estimated 


that the Higonnet-Moyroud ma- 
chine will be from three to five 
times as productive as hot metal 
processes. The order of magni- 
tude appears correct; we won't 
know for sure until this summer’s 
tests. 

The product of this machine is 
a film negative or positive. How 
can it be efficiently used? This 
area takes me into devices and 
processes whose principles have 
been proven, but not sufficiently 
protected for detailed disclosure. 


A machine to automatically 
make-up pages in film, to make 
editorial and typographical changes 
can be made using known and 
proven principles. 

Once the page is on film, there 
are two processes, not ours, which 
will produce book or magazine 
quality magnesium plates in less 


ih shan Sve, minnie I think this is 
» the beginning of the end for 
stereotyping, en print- 
ing immeasurably improve 


a, 

These processes are simple and 
do not require expensive equip- 
ment. They are ideal for your 

of requirements and will 
enable you inexpensively to in- 
crease the pictorial content of 
your papers, 


Building Support 
Shifted in Remodeling 


A rare engineering feat has been 
accomplished on the future home 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 

The morning daily is slated to 
move soon from its building at 
66 State St. in downtown Hartford 
to a new plant on Broad St. 

The new plant was formerly 
used by the State of Connecticut, 
and renovations have been under 
way. The work entailed shifting 
the weight of the three-story build- 
ing from one support to another. 
It was found that central steel 
columns would interfere with the 
construction of a loading platform. 

The engineer found that the col- 
umns almost entirely supported 
the west wall of the building. 
That was a matter of something 
like 400,000 pounds. He had to 
eliminate the columns from the 
second floor down and to pro- 
vide a new medium of support. 
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Sure cure 


FOR HANDLING HEADACHES 


Get rid of handling headaches that come when you have to move heavy 
newsprint rolls from truck to press or storage room. The improved G-W 
pneumatic drop eases the big fellows down on smooth running loading 
fingers. Bruising or tearing are eliminated ... 
tant, handling costs are cut way down. 


ALSO AVAILABLE ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 
FOR RAISING AS WELL AS LOWERING ROLLS 


Gifford-Wood has specialized in materials handling for more than 136 
years. As a result, G-W Engineers can recommend just the system or sys- 
tems you need to pare handling costs to the bone. Whether it’s mechanical 
handling of newsprint rolls, stereos, mail sacks, magazines... 
low cost G-W Conveying System to fill the bill. To have a G-W Engineer 
survey your present system and make his recommendations places you 
under no obligation whatever. It may well be your first long step toward 
more economical operation. Write today. 


GreForo-Wooo Co. 


Since 1814 
HUDSON »- NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


and what's equally impor- 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
420 Lexington Avenue Railway Exchange Building 565 W. Washington Street 


WHEN YOU THINK OF MATERIALS HANDLING... 








there’s a 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 





Color Press in Use 


By Seattle Times 


The Seattle (Wash.) Times put 


2 $600,000 color press into opera- | 


tion May 25. It is part of the 
Times’ $2,500,000 program of 


building and equipment expansio 
Elmer E. Todd, chairman 


n. 
of 


the board, pushed a control panel 
button to start the 16-cylinder 
Goss multi-color press. The press, 
ordered in March, 1947, replaces 
a 10-cylinder Hoe press built in 
1897, rebuilt and modernized by 
the Times when it bought it in 
1929 for installation in the Times’ 


then new 


plant. Now, the old 
press will be . 


Foundations of the old press 
will be lengthened to receive a 
new eight-unit Goss Headliner 
black-and-white press with two 


folders. 


Printing Course 


Added on Request 


Ferris Institute, at Big Rapids, 


Mich., at the request of the Mich- 


igan Press Association, has added 
a two-year course in practical 
printing to its trades and industry 
school. The course was set up 
through the aid of a special com- 
mittee of the press association, 
composed of Meredith Clark, pub- 
lisher of the Vicksburg Commer- 
cial; J. C. Bedient, publisher of 
the Albion Evening Recorder, and 
Gene Alleman, secretary-manager 


of the association. 


Orrell in Galveston 


H. A. Orrell is the new com- 
posing room superintendent at the 
Galveston (Tex.) News and Trib- 
une. He went there from the Mi- 
ami (Fla.) News. 
previously he was superintendent 
of the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune and 


World composing room. 





perfect plates and a perfect fin 
result, start with 
that perfect CHA’ 
important. 


We have served clients a age = 


the know! 
SES are vitally 4 


For 10 years 











stationary strap tensions, 
manufactured by the Wood News- Journal has ordered a Cosmopol- 
paper Machinery Corp., Plainfield, itan. press from Wood Newspaper 
R M i 


N.J 
paper to print its own standard- 
New Installations pmpinementelowte ys 


early 
"Ty Hopgood, Oregon re- § The press will be installed 
New Power Shear sentative “Ot Mergenthaler rio next year in a new 
A power shear for cutting and type Co., has completed delivery the old site of the WND 
trimming lead, copper, zinc and and installation of a new Blue tower, in the rear of the 
plastic has been announced by the Streak Model 30 Linotype at the Journal plant. Entire cost 
Monomelt Co., of Minneapolis. Hillsboro (Ore.) Argus and a ma- project exceeds $100,000. 








The Elrod 


Produces Strip Material Economically 


Too often the production program is handicapped by not 
having plenty of spacing material at hand when needed. 
Faced with a depleted supply, the worried printer pieces 
leads, slugs or rule, or goes on a still hunt for enough 
material to finish the job. 

An Elrod installation changes the picture, for the ma- 
terial racks are quickly supplied—and stay that way— 
and the printer goes about his work with assurance and 
peace of mind. 















LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 


For sale by all dealers 








1 Ludlow AUl-Slug Composition Many a printing or publishing plant has put its strip 
. s if YOU hav: * 
rh , on enw material problem up to the Elrod, with utmost satisfaction. 
STEEL 
CHASE (CO. 31-3: ronry-cicura avenve 





Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
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HEAVY DUTY PONY AUTOPLATE 
Casts, shaves and cools stereotype plates. 


Includes vacuum casting system, water 


cooled arch, and double page mechanism. 


STANDARD PONY AUTOPLATE 
Casts, shaves and cools stereotype plates. 
Vacuum System, Water Cooled Arch and 
Double page Mechanisms can be added. 


wo SURE GUIDE. 


AUTOMILLER 
Mills pockets for tension plate lock up. Used 
in conjunction with Pony Autoplate. Registers 
color plotes cast in Pony, Junior or Automatic. 


i 


JUNIOR: AUTOPLATE 
Ropid, semi-automatic plate caster. 


HEAVY-DUTY AUTOSHAVER 
Rapid. accurate plate shaving. 


TENSION PLATE ATTACHMENT 
FOR HEAVY-DUTY AUTOSHAVER 


For milling pockets to accommodate tension 
plate lockup fingers. 


JUNIOR PNEUMATIC 
PUMPING DEVICE 
Automatic pumping to Casting 
Box with triple safety fectures. 
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PONY PNEUMATIC 
PUMPING DEVICE 


AUTOMATIC AUTOPLATE 
Casts and delivers four pletes per- 
minute, fully automatic. 
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TO IMPROVED 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION 


For your Stereotype Department and Press Room, 
these WOOD machines can bring immediate benefits 
to your production far beyond the investment required. 

This is the equipment that has modernized many 
of the nation’s newspaper printing plants, and brought 
to them advantages in economy and the means to 
produce a better looking newspaper. 


COLOR UNIT 
High speed rotary press with provisions for 
color. Designed to print newspapers of larger 


circulation. papers. 


‘ 


PNEUMATIC TENSIONS. AUTOPASTERS 


Automatic web tension control For automatic web splicing with- Fer printing large editions in black and Precision built for reliable per- 
device. white. 


evt slow down. 
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COLOR PLATE PRE-REGISTERING 
MACHINE fas, accurate color plate reg- 
istering for large editions of color news 


You will find it worthwhile to know how, specific- 


ally, these machines can improve your production. 
Write for the informatien you want. 





WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. © SALES OFFICE: 501 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 











COSMOPOLITAN PRESS 
High speed rotary press with Intrasertor fer 
printing smaller-city newspopers. Provides 
for use of color in regular editions. 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES REELS 


formance. 
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Some Practical Suggestions 
And Guidance on Retouching 


By Christian Jensen 


Art Director, Salt Lake Tribune 


IT ACTUALLY happened as shown 
in the cartoon. We had a 
“guide” at the Salt Lake Tribune 
who brought people past the Art 
Department and introduced us by 
saying: 

“This is the Art Department 
where they make you look beau- 


First in a Series 
After this had happened a 
number of times we took him 





aside and told him the awful im- 
plication of his statement—name- 
ly—that he considered his charges 
to be homely enough to need re- 


However, his attitude on re- 
touching is not unusual. Many 
times some lady has come to me 
and told me her picture was going 
to appear in the paper. “Now,” 
she would say, “I want you to 
make me look glamorous!” Of 
course I did my best. With air- 
brush and plenty of retouch color 
I tried to endow her with charms 
that nature had failed to bestow 
upon her. Sometimes I waged a 
losing battle. 

3 Rules for Retouching 

In a newspaper office the term 
retouching means only one thing: 
‘That is the use of pigmentary 
grays applied to the photograph 
itself either by hand or airbrush. 

I believe every piece of re- 
touching should be done accord- 


- Retouching ‘should help the 
engrave make a better printing 
P 


2. It should bring out the 
“story” behind the picture. 

3. It should remove all objec- 
tionable features, such as distrac- 
ting backgrounds, facial blem- 
ishes, items that might have por- 
nographic implications, etc. 

An artist must have a general 
knowledge of engraving and print- 
ing. He must know what happens 
to the photo after it leaves ‘his 
hands. When he puts a certain 
shade of gray on the photograph 


he should have a very clear pic- , 


ture in his mind as to the tone it 
will be in the printed result. He 
should be able to judge the “vari- 
ant” in reproduction. This 
“variant” is often the bugaboo of 
beginners. 

An apprentice will place a No. 
2 gray on three different photos 
and when he sees the printed re- 
sult, the gray comes out a differ- 
ent tone in each of the three 
prints. Supposing each of the 
three prints were exactly the 
same quality, it is often difficult 
to explain to a tyro or layman. 
This seeming inconsistency is 
what I call the “variant.” 

The cause of this is as follows: 
Reproduction, in spite of all the 
mechanical aids, is not an exact 
art. For instance, in making the 
negative the photographer may 
expose the shadow dot a trifle 
longer and cause the darker tones 
to lighten up. The developer may 
warm or cold, or may be too old. 
The etcher may cut down on one 
of the bites a trifle or undercut 
just a hair’s breadth. The stereo- 
typing and printing departments 
are also subject to this “variant” 
and it is only on very rare oc- 
casions that every one of these 
departments has the good fortune 
to function at 100% efficiency all 
the way down the line. 

A good retoucher must antici- 
pate this and when he paints in 
a background or points up a 
photo he must do it in such a 
way that his retouching will add 
materially to appearance of the 
printed result, whether everything 
goes right or everything goes 
wrong. 

Commercial Grays O.K. 

Artists could mix their own re- 
touching grays but it is much 
simpler to buy regular commer- 
cial grays. They usually come 
ready-mixed in jars and are num- 
bered from “0” to “6,” “0” being 
the lightest tone and “6” the 
darkest. Retouch White and Lamp 
Black, of course, are needed. 
These grays are available in “cold” 
or “warm” tones. The cold colors 
have a bluish tinge while the 
warm ones tend to have a brown- 
ish cast. As most engravers use 
Panchromatic film, I prefer to 
use the cold shades as they more 
nearly match the tones on the 
photographs. 

Let us say we have a society 
photo to retouch. Mrs. B. is 
giving her annual Charity Ball. 
She has asked the paper to send 
out a man to photograph her 
country home—the Goldtooth 
Acres. Now in such a picture the 


the photo and careful handling is 
necessary to bring it out. Around 
the heads and bodies paint a con- 
trasting background. Where the 
figures are light, paint it dark and 
where they are dark make it 
ight. 

Carefully match the texture of 
the background. That is, if there 
are evergreen trees in the back- 
ground draw in your contrasting 
color to match the trees. In other 
places it may be necessary to 
paint out part of the trees. In 
this manner go over the entire 
background. Of course there will 
be spots where the contrast is 
sufficient without any retouching 
at all. 

In some cases, where the back- 
ground must be preserved, panels 
can be drawn in back of the fig- 
ures or parts of buildings can be 
extended or painted out entirely. 

Flat Background 

In many -instances the best so- 
lution is to paint in a flat back- 
ground. If the background is 
confusing or undesirable or if it 
detracts too severely from the 
principals a flat tone is needed. 
Most one column and half column 
pictures will reproduce better with 
a flat background. 

When using a flat tone the first 
question that comes to the artist’s 
mind is—shall it be a light or 
dark tone? The basic theory is 
that if the foreground is light a 
dark tone is needed to create 
proper contrast. If the foreground 
is dark a light background should 
be used. However, if there is any 
doubt always use a light back- 
ground. An overabundance of 
black in an engraving plate can 
cause stereotyping grief and oft- 
times is very difficult to print. 

i right, you say, suppose I 








paint a light tone back of a head 
—it will give me contrast only on 
one side—why not paint a me- 
dium tone (say a number 3 or 
4) and that would give me con- 
trast against both the light and 
dark parts of the head? That 
sounds fine—but—and that “but” 
is where the “variant” comes in 
once again. If, during the repro- 
duction process, there is any 
variance from the normal it is 
always in these middle tones. . . . 


Draw Dark Panel If Needed 

Let us see why this is so. 
Assume that a 10% tone is our 
normal highlight. Suppose then, 
somewhere along the line, this is 
heavied to a 20% tone. This is 
still a large highlight dot, but if 
the background was originally a 
50% or 60% it is now danger- 
ously close to black and may fade 
into the darker parts of the fore- 
ground. To avoid such a problem 
it is better to paint the back- 
ground a light gray, then if con- 
trast is needed draw a dark panel. 
When using an airbrush it is a 
simple matter to spray a dark 
wash in the exact spot where it 
will give the necessary contrast. 

In painting or airbrushing in 
any type of background there is 
one cardinal rule—that is, the 
lightest tone of the background 
should be as light as possible but 
no lighter than the lightest tone 
of the foreground. Nor should 
any dark tone be deeper than 
that of the foreground. The care- 
ful observance of this rule can 
assure better printing plates. It 
can also be the means of saving 
certain photos as I shall explain 
in future articles. 
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Linotype Buys 
Firm Making 
Offset Supplies 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. has 
announced its acquisition of a 
majority interest in the Davidson 
Manufacturing Corp. of Chicago, 
manufacturer of rotary duplicat- 
‘ing presses, paper feeders, paper 
folders, plates and various sup- 
plies used in offset printing. 

In announcing the purchase, 
Martin M. Reed, president of 
Mergenthaler, stated: “For sev- 
eral years the Linotype Company 
has said it intends to bring to the 
graphic arts industry equipment 
with which to meet the industry’s 
‘technical and cost problems, 
whatever the nature of that 
equipment. Acquisition of the 
Davidson Ma ufacturing Corpora- 
tion and the further develop- 
ment of the Davidson products 
are steps in that program.” 

It was pointed out by Mr. 
Reed that there is a natural af- 
finity in the activities of the two 
companies. The purchase not 
only fits into the Linotype Com- 
pany’s diversification plans but 
also wili enable Linotype to 
broaden the service it renders its 
customers. 

“The products of both Mergen- 
thaler and Davidson have excel- 
lent reputations,” the Linotype 
president said. “The trade as 
a whole will benefit as these 
products are further developed 
by integrated research which is 
alert to the equipment needs of 
the graphic arts industry.” 

An offer has been made and 
steps are being taken by Mergen- 
thaler for the acquisition of mi- 
nority stockholdings in Davidson. 
When that action is completed, 
Davidson will be operated as a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Mer- 
genthaler. 

Davidson had a sales volume 
of about $2,000,000 in its last 
fiscal year. 


Windsor Story Adds 
500,000 in England 


Lonpon—A circulation increase 
of more than 500,000 has been 
reaped by the Sunday Express 
since that paper started running 
> Duke of Windsor’s story May 


athe Beaverbrook paper, which 
holds world copyrights on the 
series outside of the United States, 
gained 299,644 new readers with 
the first chapter; 184,801 the sec- 
ond week, and another 23,688 on 
June 4, for a total rise of 508,133, 
according to H. W. Atkins, gen- 
eral manager. 

Earlier this year the Express 
ran a serialization of a book on 
General Rommel. At the be- 
ginning of the year, Sunday Ex- 
press circulation was about 2,- 
700,000. It is now reported to be 
3,431,000. 
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Dud Hollister Joins 
Acme Telectronix 

Dudley Hollister, advertising 
and graphic arts specialist, has 
joined the sales staff of Acme 
Telectronix division of NEA Ser- 
vice, Inc., it was announced this 
week by Fred S. Ferguson, NEA- 
Acme president. 

Applications of Acme Tele- 
photo facilities to business, com- 
mercial and industrial uses will 
be a major assignment for Mr. 
Hollister, who was formerly sales 
manager of the graphic arts di- 
vision of the Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Co. and is widely 
known in _ newspaper circles 
through his work with the Fair- 
child Photo-Electric Engraver. 


K.C. Star Has 
252-Pg. Edition: 
City Centennial 


Kansas City, Mo.—The June 4 
edition of the Kansas City Star, 
commemorating the city’s 100th 
anniversary—252 pages—was the 
largest issue ever printed in the 
newspaper’s history. The previous 
largest issue, 170 pages, was pub- 
lished Sept. 11, 1949, on the oc- 
casion of the Star’s television 
premiere. 

The press run of 430,000 copies 
topped by 30,000 any previous 
press order in the Star’s history. 
Each paper weighed three and 
three-quarter pounds. 

The Centennial issue marked 
the first major test of the paper’s 
new line of ‘Headliner presses. 
Virtually the entire paper was pro- 
duced on the new presses—that is, 
on the 16 units that constitute 
the first step toward a complete 
installation of Headliner ecquip- 
ment. Preparations for installing 
eight additional units now are 
under way. 

Additional facts about the big 
issue: 

26 carloads, 733 tons, of news- 
print. 

107% million printed pages. 

1,000 stereotype plates, 25 tons. 

20,000 pounds of ink, 10 tons. 

28,000 bundles of 15 papers 
each. 

Two pages of one Centennial 
section of the paper were in four 
colors. It marked the first time 
the Star has printed four colors 
as a part of its regular black-and- 
white run. Heretofore, four col- 
ors had been restricted to the 
comic sections. 

A force of more than 500 men 
in the mail room was required to 
perform the manual operation of 
inserting sections. 

* 





Vacation-Progress 

Visalia (Calif.) Times - Delta 
published a Vacation-Progress edi- 
a of 72 pages on Friday, May 











CAMERAS DARKROOM EQUIPMENT 

CHEMICALS DEVELOPING EQUIPMENT 

FILMS PRINTING EQUIPMENT 
ETCHING EQUIPMENT 


CHEMCO LEVER CONTROL ETCHING MACHINE 





CHEMCO LEVER CONTROL ETCHING MACHINE MODEL 501 
Another Chemco machine designed to bring every advantage to 
the Etching Department, long life . 
faster etching . 


. fume-free operation . . . 
- Maximum ¢ i for 


LOOK AT ITS CONSTRUCTION: 

Inside and out, every metal part is heavy Chromium-Nickel (Stain- 
less) Steel, including the fan. The body of the machine is formed of 
large sheets, resulting in few joints, and these are of all welded 
construction. Advantages? Extra long life . . . complete proofing 
against nitric acid . . . and easy heat dissipation means lower bath 
temperatures and far less acid evaporation. 


LOOK AT iTS CONVENIENCE: 

Sliding plate holder . . . lever controlled acid spray baffle. Baffle 
drops over paddle wheels when lever is advanced so that plates 
may be inserted or removed with paddle wheel in full operation. A 
multiple blade paddle wheel drives the acid spray with sufficient 
force to clean the plate so that a minimum of brushing is required. 
The machine is designed for eye-level plate inspection, and all 
controls are easily accessible without stooping or bending. These 
Chemco advantages mean faster etching with less fatigue and less 
nuisances to operators. 


Each machine is equipped with its own ventilating fon, ah driven 
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“I get a better appreciation 
of the newspaper business,” | 


SAYS J. S. SPIEGEL, MEDIA DIRECTOR, 
FOOTE, CONE & BELDING, NEW YORK. 


“T look through EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
each week for new developments and trends 
in the newspaper field. I look at the lead 
articles carefully and casually go through 
the other pages to keep up with the news- 


print situation, lineage reports, etc. 





“During the war I recall EDITOR & PUB- 


At Foote, Cone & Belding, Mr. Spiegel’s big responsibility is the 
LISHER helped me a number of times to wise spending of millions of dollars of newspaper space for such 
clients as those listed on the opposite page. 


determine basic newspaper units and fre- 
quency of insertions based on newsprint 
conditions. I have a direct interest in 
what EDITOR & PUBLISHER has to say 
for newspapers. That’s why I am a regular 


subscriber.” 


Almost all important media buyers read E & P 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


--. to sell Big-Money Newspaper Buyers 
VITAL STATISTICS. . . Last year 44 top advertising agencies billed over a billion dollars (in all media). It is within 


this group that E. & P. is read and rated highly. That is --hy there is no more direct, economical or resultful way of reach- 
ing the actual buyers of newspaper space in these big-money agencies than via the advertising pages of Eprror & PUBLISHER. 
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..-and here are 
some of the 
FOOTE, CONE 

& BELDING 
accounts spending 
$25,000 or more 


in Newspapers* 





Mae BOee ow... ss eens $1,472,593 
Beatrice Foods .............. 61,633 
Gai eicicd Caw cslnaticnnawe 163,920 
Carfer. Products| ............ 6,646 
Frigidaire Div. (General Motors) 537,566 
General Foods (Postum) ...... 402,306 
General Motors (Delco Div.)... 92,539 
International Cellucotton ..... 212,374 
Leibman Breweries .......... 1,002,170 
New York Central ........... 281,859 
Pepsodent Div. (Lever Bros.) .. 830,754 
Rheem Mfg. Co. ............ 36,468 
RKO Radio Pictures ......... 459,648 

$5,560,476 


*Figures from a recent Bureau of 
Advertising Study of National Adver- 
tisers spending $25,000 or more in 
newspapers in 1948. 
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FBI Chief Hails 
Help of Press 

a is 
In Crime Fight 

WASHINGTON — Cooperation 
given by the press to law enforce- 
ment authorities is proving to be 
a most effective force in the con- 
tinuous struggle against crime, 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
acknowledges in the June issue 
of Law Enforcement Bulletin. 

“The value of a close and har- 
monious relationship between law 
enforcement and the press cannot 
be overestimated,” Mr. Hoover 
wrote. “It is, indeed, vital to the 
public interest, for it is the public 
which benefits when the relation- 
ship achieved is that of a volun- 
tary partnership. 

“In the past,. newspapers and 
news services have performed a 
real public service in focusing the 
spotlight of publicity on wanted 
criminals. Editors, who blazon 
pictures and descriptions of these 
social menaces before the public, 
have utilized a clear-cut method 
of aiding law enforcement. And 
they have done so not only be- 
cause the material makes ‘good 
copy,’ but also from a real desire 
to serve the common good. 

“Recently the pictures and de- 
scriptions of 10 widely sought 
fugitives were published by a num- 
ber of newspapers. Following the 
publicity, three of the wanted men 
were captured and many helpful 
leads regarding the others were 
obtained. 

“As law enforcement officers, 
we know that the war on crime 
is a never-ending one. We know, 
also that intelligent, realistic co- 
operation between the press and 
the police is a most effective force 
in this continuous struggle. The 
fact that editors and publishers of 
newspapers throughout the Nation 
have disseminated stories on bad- 
ly wanted fugitives so widely, 
again emphasizes the splendid co- 
operation extended to local, State 
and Federal enforcement agencies 
by the American press.” 

w 


Gregg Memorial 
Denver, Colo. — A_ bronze 
plaque commemorating Paul 
Gregg, veteran Denver Post artist 
who died last year, was placed 
last week at the base of the fourth 
largest natural bridge in the 
United States. The massive sand- 
stone arch located near Shiprock, 
M. was recently named in 
honor of Mr. Gregg, who for 
almost a half-century drew west- 
ern scenes which adorned the 
Sunday rotogravure section of 
The Post. 


os 
Messner Heads Club 
RocHesterR, N. Y. — Elmer 
Messner, editorial cartoonist of 
the Times-Union (Gannett), has 
been elected president of the 
Rochester Art Club. 








Wedding Bells 


Harry K. Brack, Chicago ad- 
vertising representative of Eprror 
& PuBLIsHER, and Maroaret F. 
Maynarp of LaHarpe, Ill., June 3. 

Joun R. ULRICH, "Spokane 
(Wash.) Daily Chronicle copy- 
desk, and Roperta A. TUCKER, 
Washington State College journal- 
ism graduate this year, May 26, 
at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Mrs. 
FioreNce Hit, Chronicle corre- 
spondent at Coeur d’Alene, and 
C. R. Butt, advertising manager 
of the Coeur d’Alene Press, were 
the attendants. 

Jerry Buizin, St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Times police reporter, and 
JeaN ROBERTSON, Times general 
assignments reporter. 

Marearer Epwarps, St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times society re- 
porter, and Lt. SmNEY VAUGHN, 
U. S. Coast Guard. 

Rosert ©. Moore, manager of 
the Providence (R. 1.) Journal- 
Bulletin’s South Kingston, R. L., 
bureau, and ROSALEEN C. Con- 
NOLLY of Providence and Malden, 
Mass., May 20, at Wakefield, 
R. L. 


s 

Bank’s Cartoon-Type 
Ads on Comic Page 

PHILADELPHIA—Bank ads on the 
comic pages! Lewis & Gilman 
has introduced this technique for 
the Central-Penn National Bank 
in a series of cartoon-type copy 
in the Inquirer and Bulletin. 

The series, conceived by Art 
Director James Bishop, features. 
drawings by Charles Adams, fa- 
mous for his New Yorker car- 
toons. 


ns 
160 Pages in N. J. 
HACKENSACK, N. J.— Bergen 
Evening Record publishéd a 160- 
page Mid-Century edition June 9 
with 225,000 lines of advertising. 
It also marked the paper’s SSth 
anniversary. A carrier boy was 
flown to Trenton with a copy for 
Governor Driscoll. 
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ANPA Mechanical 
Conference Program 


continued from page 9 





The progam: 
MONDAY, JUNE 12, 10:00 A.M. 
Industrial Relations 


cao. W. Park, Chicago 


i, Butler, publisher, Buffalo 


_ H. Evers, chairman, ANPA Me- 


inpeeoetyeraea Coorgra’ 
» Presiden’ 

65 "%e Fourseh fers” on and News. ~4 nt Dayton 
LC sees otter, Picmry Mer 
_ orrow, ae cto: 

agement & Maintenan Hag 
MONDAY, JUNE 2, 2:00 P.M. 
Relations (continued) 
Cuatrnmen—Leslie Griner, Detroit 
<Mich.) News; Lyle Mele Anderson, Min- 
meapolis (Minn.) Star and 
SELECTION AND Tascwne "7 a 
wer Gane Men = 
ti ° 
Cussege” hi Hevald-American. 
Succestion Sys’ 
THE Inp 
L. G. Mill president, Saqstion 
System Associates. 
Foreman TRAINING 
ae, s vicepresident, National 
Foremen’s Insti 


‘CooPERATION —s OF THE AUDITING 
& Mecnanicat DerartMents: 
ae A meets ae presses 
treasurer, Birmi: 
Age-Herald. sac or 
TUESDAY, JUNE 13, 9:00 A.M. 


we Room 
CrHarrMen — Si a J. _ Lambert, 
le; es tT. 
Dallas (Tex. je le 2 
Tue Newsparer a ‘Systm as — 
ror Prorit anp Cost Contr 
Harold G. woe McKinsey & & Com 


pany. 
ING Room AND 
EprroriaL Berssmaeers 


Z. _Dimit executi 
Newark (N. 7) St Star-Ledger. 
Coorpinatinc ComposiInc Room AND 

oh ae “esrticedey 
iness manager, Mil- 
avaukee (Wis.) Journal. : 
— Tyr Composrriox 

Tranter, mechanical a 

dent, Boston (Mass.) Herald and Trav- 


G D 
TUESDAY, JUNE 13, 2:00 P.M. 
Mailroom 





ive editor, 





Cuarmmmen—W. E. Gibbons, Chicago 
Ill.) Herald American; B. F. Garrit 


ett. Newspapers, Rochester, N. a 
oe Srurrinc Macuine (Movie) 
i % ‘eames T. W. & C. B. Sheridan 


Rorg Bowpiza 
Detroit (Mich.) Free Press. 
Toronto Star Martroom (Movre) 
itz, Toronto (Ont.) Star. 
Mariroom ce ON 
Discussion y Joe Menard, ane 
Moines Cia.) » & & and Tribune 


Newsprint Handling 
Newsprint Loss anp DAMAGE 
a ke, manager, Traffic De- 
rtment, ANPA. 
EwsPrint Hanpitnc—Detroit (Mich.) 
oe ey 
,, Do mag ‘Commercial Marine Ter- 


TUESDAY, E 13, 8:00 P.M. 
Cuarnmen—Shields Johnson, oo 
Va.) Times and ane vews; ¥. . Rich- 


ard Lilly, Miami (Fla.) H. 
ANPA-AAAA Jomnt Commitrez Re- 
PORT 
ANPA, Charles A. Frederickson, 
Westchester County Pubtihers Yon- 


kers, N. Y.; AAAA, E Miessler, 
cage Mi Louis & yo a a Chi. 


D 





Contact Screen ror Newsparer En- 
GRAVING Ce. ¥, 
we 





Process Prates ror ROP Coror 
John Park, Chicago (Ill.) Tribune. 
72 


E. Prosiems 
Discussion led by F. R. R Lilly. enei 5 
m™ 

vena Wahi Eagle 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 9:00 A.M. 
Pressroom 


Cuarrmen—Earl Weiskittel, Youngs- 
town raed heroes! W. W. Southam, 
Southam Co.  ikeatead; Canada. 
New Press boa NS 





Ma- 
mae Corp.; Universal—Goss Print- 
ing J ress Co. 


m Parseeroak 
a "5 McMullen, assistant 


roduction 
manager, Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 
Pressroom OPERATION 


Daseaaion led by J. McGowan, pro- 


duction manager, New York (N. Y.) 
Herald Tribune. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE i4, 

Cuarrmen—Harry Eybers, it Lake 
City (Utah) Tribune and Telegram; 
John L. Blake, popeeonere lews- 
ARPA New York, 

RESEARCH 
©. Flint, director of Research, 
ANPA. 
Prastic Pirates 1x NewsraPer PLANT 
PE 

Ss 


2:00 P.M. 
Sal 


TEREOTYPE PROBLEMS 
Discussion led by Charles McGuire, 
super iP 


Stereotyping 


(Minn.) Star and Tribune. 








Supply Firms’ Representatives 
And Location of Exhibit Booths 


Supply FiRMs are sending 350 
representatives to the ANPA 
Mechanical Conference at Buffalo, 
according to their registrations 
with Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

Following is this year’s regis- 
tration, with the numbers of cx- 
hibit booths (all on the 17th floor 
of the Hotel Statler): 

Asitist Parer_& Power Co., Lro.— 

minson, at Be Lougheed, R. bh 
Fraser, N. C. 

ABITIBI Sravice, “Inc —H. L. Bow- 
man, N. E. 

Awrrican Type FOUNDERS (Booth 
ala! on Arnesen, C. Hig- 
gins, S. L. 

ATLANTIC [my “Works, Inc. Susstv- 
tary OF RoLep Se MeTaL 
(Booth 43-44)—Fred A Dirkes, Frank 

onner, Patrick J. Kearns. 

Sam’: BincHam’s Son Mrc. Co.—Al 
H. Shopnitz, Manny M. Caldwell. 


rere cy ae Division, NA 
—, a (Booth 5506-27) 
A. J. 5 ers, sae E.. DePoy, 
Mitlerd” Fey, ereski, R. F. 
» Reet B. ae lan Miller, 


Olson, y Sathre, George Sav- 
age. George Sawers, H. R. Sh lend. 
Bources, Inc. (Booth 50-51)—Albert 
irges, Miss Patricia H. Donnelly. 
“Burrato’ Cotorpress, Inc—L. E. 





erman. 

ng tet Dry Mat songs hie 
Frank M. Tighe, George T. Kempter, 
Edward J. Cook, Jr. 
E mopucts ComPAny, 


Robert A. Travis, Charles A. Petty. 

Raten C. Cox Corr. (Booth 
77)—J. J. Oppasser, R. Camp, D. 
McNelis. 


Curter-Hammer, Inc.—E. G. pees 
son, A. H. James, C. M. Hall, J. 
Strong. 

Dick Matter Company (Booth 86)— 
C P. MacArthur. 

Loyat S. Dixon Co. (NEWSPAPER 
Press Erecrors)—Loval S. Dixon. 

Txomas M. Dotan Company—Thomas 


jan. 
Eastern Coron Patntine Co., THe— 
William B. Pape, Harold 
John B._ Enright, Howard E. 
Classen E. Perkins, Elvin W. Pierpont. 
an NewsParer Supprty, Inc.— 
Edgar A. Mills, 
sgn os CaMERA_ AND INSTRUMENT 
(Booth 19)—W. C. mgiass, 
c McPherson, Sam Dean, Jr., G. D. 
i 
Feperatep Metats Drvision Amer- 
ICAN SMELTING AND Rerintnc Com- 


S. W. Morden, E. ff 
Baker, A. M. Callis, J. W. Kelin, J. B. 
J S. Croft, 


Guthrie, Jr., & L. Griffith, 
“Howarp Fut Inx be ES B. 


Flint, R. H. Flint, A. A. McNab, D. C. 
ee 

Arr Gazset, Inc. (Booth 18) 
_—Michael og Ernest Rottach, Ar- 
thur H. Gaebel. 

Generac Execrrtc Company—W. V. 
Gough, K.P. sreatel, Cc Hewsom 
E. W. Kischer, P. B . Korn eke, 


McLarn, T. R. Rastall, P. K. Warren, 
W._J. Woods. 

Goss PAINTING oe Co., Tue—- 
D. Baar, Goss, W. Granger, H. 
Hanson, ia Henry, "E. Kop opp, E a9 
P. Florian, E. pate 
Pratt, E. Siess Mer Rell ly, Pa tight t, 


F. White, E. Yagow. 

Gra ResearcH, Inc. (Booth 53- 
54-! $5)--Otto Sandvik, Roy Sandvik, 
Russell Miles. 

GREATER ——- Press, Inc.—J. ¥ 
Koessler, K. L. Koessler, Robert 
Lalor, O. L. Hershise 

Joun GnrirriTHs Co. ae John 
Griffiths, Frederick R. Griffi 
HaMMoND MACHINERY Burupers, INc. 
(Booth 55-56-65-66)—A. T Vanderlinde, 
Adrian L. Vanderlin 

Wittram_C, Herrick Inx Co.—John 
J. Fields, III, P. O. Roberts, Thomas 
F Pintard, Warren J. 


Co, Inc—J. L, Auer, A. 





w. Dombro row, L._ Kohl, 
ee Willoughby, O. L. Crain, E. W. 
Petty, R. A. Crain, G. E. wyr, F. 
Gebhard, W. J. Murphy, F. Barnecott. 
. MM. UBER RPORATION—J. S. 
Hart, C. D. Adkins, L. W. Phipps, 
L. R. Valencia, W. J. Tey ee 
Jacobson, E. G. Myover, F. N. Crowd- 
ing, N.’ F. Dolfuss, E. Linn, E. C. 
Stone, J. T. Fisher, W. E. Rutenberg, 
A. Cooper, N. H. Jackson, A. H. 
Bissell 
Intactio Service _CorPoration—V,. 
Winfield Challenger, Myron R. Homiak. 
INTERNATIONAL Coton Printinc Co.— 
Richard Kreiger, C. C. Cummings, T. P. 
Brennan, Roger Zardus. 
INTERNATIONAL Paver Sates Com- 
a, Inc.—J. T. McDonnell, W. G. 


ige. 

INTERNATIONAL Printinc InK_Divi- 
SION OF INTERCHEMICAL CorP.—Walter 
Cassidy, Stanley —— Ralph Mawbey, 
Ed Perry, Tim Ryai 

a a ComPonation—A. T Mann, 
hn J. S._Plummer, T. A. MacElwee, 

ymond B. Deiaie Amos G. Hoffman, 
| an O'Connell, William Meyers. 

AMPOL Company, Inc., THE—H. M. 
Herminghausen, F. Casa- 
bona, Herbert E. Daniels. 

Inc Features Synpicate—William 
Lieberman. 

Konter System Co., Division oF 
Brack-Crawson Co.—Lowes E. De 
Weese, Edward a 

Lake a ENGINEERING ar (Booth 
83-84)—R. E. Dillon, L. Coleman, 
Cc. S. Davis, J. V. Laneeu, zz. D. 
Thweaat. 

Lanston Monotyrg Macuing Co.— 
= P. soe ley, Charles F. Smith. 

Lin arts Company, Inc. 
(Booth 2 20-21) —Fmil Bendow, V. An- 
dreacci, Everett C. Miller, John Bosey. 

NZ a Macuinists Co.— 
Walter L. Loren: 

LupLow ‘Trrocaarn Company (Booth 
48-49)—O. W. Asbell, Jack ying 
Robert W. Buckley, Leon Be harland, 

» errari, John 

K. Millett, John I. 

Mulcahy, Oran 


Moore ro 4 
Wellman, James A. 


Smith, cay A. 
Westhave 


- TH OMAS McHucH ees 
Thomas McHugh, toatl 2 ral 
‘Maturnckropt CHEMICAL ‘o1 


Jack Kelt. 
‘aTRIx Contrast Corr.—Lon 5S. 
Landers, Clifford Yewdall, Gerald W. 
unter, William 


Hunter, Willis C. 
eylon, George Sessions. 
ee nome Lrnoryrz_ComPany— 

H. W. Porte, E. D. Betts, E. R. Leach, 


Fred 2 Asdel, Jr., Arthur H. Cooke, 
Karl E. Ponath, Joe F. Schuman, Jobn 


Monomett ComMPANy, nd Tue 
Booth 30)—W. Thompson, : 
loane, Chesley F. Carlson. 

H. Morritt Co., Division oF 


Sun CHEMicaL ConPonat? 1ON— 


Persea Wee & Foeatec, Cc set sratt 
strom, W . 
v°P. Mather, Avr i. Mt W: 
Jones, 


. on 
Morrison ‘Company, Tue ie 80- 
re -82)—George F. Morrison, Erwin H. 


"hew —— Newsparer SUPPLY 
Co.—Fran: H. Grenier, Edward W. 
Gordan, Bill Naeder, age. Camp! bell, 
Eddie Gaughan, Tony ronin, 
Sparks. 

Nites & eer 2g Inc.—E. T. Niles, 
L. C. Doran, W. 37 F git 
Clancy, J._J. Stickiand. E. mith. 

(Price Bro’s Sares —E. D. 
Powell, R. H. Price, Ed Drown, Clift 
Naylor 

Panini povguese Corr. (Booth 


a poupe Goggin, J. Lee Fergu- 
*OtRINTING Equipment ENGINEER—- 
WwW. D. Mae, D._ Sinclair, 


Charles Talfenger, Edward Owen. 
Retry ELecrroty. 

(Booth 1-2-3)—Wm. Bradish, E. Klos- 

termann, Edward H. Reilly, Frank 

ha Henry Oettinger, Louis M. Brown- 


ell, 

we Ricwarps Company (Booth 37- 
38)—Paul A. Richards, Robert E. Rich- 
ards. 

R. Rosertson Company (Booth 
78- By ey, F. Vancata, Ed Pollack. 

Rocuester Coton Paintinc, Inc.— 
Joseph R. Lyne! 

ROLLED ay Metat ComMPany ee 
43-44)—Fred Dirkes, Frank Bonner, 
Patrick J. Ry 

H. Rouse & Company (Booth 75) 


—Harry W. Knoll a J: tephan. 
Watter Scorr & Ci ¢.—Donald 
A. Brown, A. Viscusi Weber, Edward 


G._ Ahearn. 
SouTHERN a Coan — Sonat 
B. — Raymond B. Bottom, D. 


Sp PRUCE Farts Powsn & Parr Co., 
Lrp.—Richard J. Appe: 

Sta-H1 ConronaTion “(Booth 16-17)— 
Cas C. Baker, O. T. 

Stan NEWSPAPER as 5. At- 


kinson, B. theaen 
M. Davey, - Comwall, *T. 

Sykes, G. S. nai, . E. 
TELETYPESETTE: pak TI — (Booth 


62-63)—K. A. Sylvester, F. J. Phillips, 
D._F. Smith. 
Tincuz, Brown & Company (Booth 
|. rt H. Dunham, Wistiors M. 
anborn. 


Robert SI me Pa: 
John iW. hero Jt, ra S 
Merats | Corr. 


a Am 
(B 3) L. "W. Goldberg, W. E. 
eee a. William J, Riordst” William 
treet. 


Hh. 

Voutcan Russer Propu worn Inc.— 
George C. Chalmers, J. Maxwell, 
P. ‘ jh Thomas x "McConnell, 
ok R. Albert, C. H. Merbitz, J. R 

rT. 


ESTERN Newsparer Union oe 
9-10)—Arthur W. Hogling, Clyde H. 
Musty, Joseph G. Fitzpatrick, J. R. 

wery, L. Gilmore, Darwyn C. 
a. 
¥ dal wees oma a Ig P. 
ande! ngram, Jr., C Cox, 
Sie kavey, Ray Finzer, Charles H. 
Lm 


Woop Newsrarer Macuinery Cor- 
PoRATION (Booth 23-24)—I. pornberg, 
E. ‘ehm. W. Blomquist, G. 
Steele, R. G. Griffoul, A. 


c Densing, J. 5 Miike, P. Le 
Pollicon Cc. 3 aes, a ¢ ge 0x. ’ 


Indonesian Gov't 
Buys Bristol Plant 

Ben Shulman Associates, Inc. 
announce the sale of the entire 
mechanical plant equipment of the 
Bristol (Tenn.) Véirginia-Tennes- 
sean to the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia. 

R. Djaruman, a representative 
of the Indonesian government, in- 
spected the Bristol plant and pur- 
chased all equipment for use in 
the Government Printing Office. 
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In the Editorial Rooms 


continued from page 46 





JosepH V. SHANLEY of Hamden, 
Conn., will serve on the editorial 
staff of the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal this summer as a substi- 
tute during the vacation period. 

James M. NEVILLE, formerly of 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record, 
Inquirer and Bulletin, has joined 
the publie relations department of 
the John LaCerda Agency, Phila- 
delphia. 

Rosert Lowry, who was head 
copyboy in the newsroom of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, has been 
promoted to district reporter. 

Bat GREEN has been named 
news editor of the Atlantic City 
(N. J.) Press. Formerly a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the 
New York Journal-American, MR. 
GREEN has been with the Atlantic 
City Press-Union Newspapers 
since 1946. 

Max SIEN, copyreader and for- 
mer labor reporter, after 25 years 
with the Cincinnati (O.) Post, 
has left that paper to do free- 
lance publicity. 

ELizaBeETH (Brissy) CHATFIELD, 
former Cincinnati (O.) Post so- 
ciety editor, is now handling pub- 
licity for the Community Chest. 

Mrs. MARGARET EAGER, vet- 
eran employe of the Topeka 
(Kan.) Daily Capital editorial de- 
partment, has accepted a position 
with the Capper Foundation for 
Crippled Children. 

Miss FRANCES GRIFFIN, re- 
porter and music and arts writer 
for the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Sentinel, has been chosen as the 
first winner of the annual Arts 
Council award. 

Tuomas M. Mati, formerly of 
Collier's Washington staff, has 
joined the Connellsville 
Courier as associate editor. He 
was a staff member of the Harris- 
burg (Pa:) Patriot formerly. 

Leroy V. GREENE, former re- 
porter, Philadelphia (Pa.) Ledger, 
has been named an administrative 
assistant in the Pennsylvania Au- 
ditor General's office. 

Miss FREDDIE BOYLE, society 
editor, Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
has resigned. Replacing her as 
society editor is Mrs. BARBARA 
Gray, who has been on the so- 
ciety news desk. 

JosePH Kusama has resigned as 
Washington correspondent of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times. 

BARON PITTINGER, general as- 
signment reporter, Hartford 
(Conn.) Times, has been shifted 
to the newspaper’s sports depart- 
ment. WILLIAM PIKE, state news 
desk, has been transferred to the 
West Hartford news beat, with 
Davi GIBSON, general assign- 
ment reporter, succeeding him. 

HuGH THOMPSON is the new 
city editor of the Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Telegram, moving up 
from assistant to replace Roy 
Hupson, who resigned to go to 
Stanford University to do post- 


Anat: 


g work in journalism. 
Craig TEMPLE, makeup editor, 
has moved up to assistant city 
editor. 

ArTHuUR A. ENGEL, now lec- 
turer in the Graduate Department 
of Journalism, University of Cali- 
fornia, is being advanced to as- 
sistant professor. He is also as- 
sistant to the publisher of the 
Hollywood Reporter. 

Tueopore (TED) Knapp, for 
the past three years city editor 
of the Waukesha (Wis.) Daily 
Freeman, has resigned to accept 
a position on the news staff of the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Times. 


Observer, to be a repo fi 
Dallas (Ore.) Chronicle. He was 
formerly with the United Press. 

DENNIS HALLINEN, a graduate 
of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism in 1949, has 
joined the editorial staff of the 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times as a 
reporter-photographer. 

JoHN GarpNeR, formerly of the 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Evening In- 
dependent and the Gulf Beaches 





Sun, has joined the Beach Bureau 
of the St. Petersburg Times. 

Leonarp C. Hatt, director of 
public information for the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Setvice, an- 
nounced in Washington, D. C.,. 
that he is resigning to become 
publisher of the Houghton Lake 
(Mich.) Resorter, a weekly, on 
June 10. Hall has headed the 
MATS information office since 
the unified transport service was. 
established two years ago. Be- 
fore World War 2 he worked for 
the Associated Press in New York, 
and the Detroit (Mich.) Free 
Press. 
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claim. 


Every day of the year The Mutual 
Life pays thousands of dollars in 
benefits to hundreds of policyhold- 
ers all over the country. Happily, 
we rarely have to question a 


But whenever The Mutual Life is 
the defendant we are trying to safe- 
guard the interests of all our policy- 
holders, because the Company is 
owned and operated solely for their 


case?” 


“Who is the defendant 


2P 


benefit. Legally we have no right to 
pay claims that are open to serious 
question, since if we did the cost of 
such claims would fall upon other 
policyholders. 


So when the judge does ask, 


“‘Who is the defendant in this case?” 
the answer could come from a ' 
million’ people—our policyholders 
—who have entrusted us with the 
stewardship of their money. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


2 
BROADWAY AT 55th STREET : * NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
% . 
‘ 
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Mainichi Group 
To Inaugurate 

s s 
Radio in Japan 

THE JAPANESE PRESS, freed of 
age-old governmental restrictions 
by Gen. Douglas MacArthur and 
happy over the opportunity of 
entering the field of radio now 
that the government monopoly in 
that media is being relinquished 
this month, .faces the future with 
confidence and vigor. 

In any event, one of Japan’s 
premier publishers, Chikao Honda, 
president of the Mainichi, with a 
combined circulation of 4,987,000, 
including 3,933,000 in the morn- 
ing edition and 1,045,000 in the 
afternoon edition, is optimistic in 
planning substantial expansion of 
his concern’s already far-flung 
publishing empire, founded in 
1872. 

Mr. Honda, here on a 45-day 
tour of the United States with 
five government officials who are 
studying local democratic gov- 
ernment, hopes to remain over 
for three weeks longer in order 
to study newspaper and radio 
methods in this country. He also 
wants to investigate the possi- 
bility of buying new color presses 
and radio equipment here. 

Plans Radio Nippon 

Effective this month, by the 
terms of new legislation, NHK 
(Nippon Hoso Kyokai), the Japan 
Broadcasting Association, a semi- 
Official government network, loses 
its monopoly. Mr. Honda plans 
to open as its first privately-owned 
competitor Radio Nippon with 
outlets in Tokyo, Osaka, Moji 
and Nagoya, the four cities in 
which the Mainichi is published. 

“The Japanese love radio and 
h holt ” 2 

and newspapers,” said 
Mr. Honda. who plans to supply 
them with all three as his news- 
papers sponsor amateur baseball 
teams and he privately owns a 
professional team. 

Radio Nippon will be supported 
‘by advertising, in the American 
manner. A future development 
planned is to introduce television 
into Japan. 

Newsprint is in very short sup- 
ply in Japan. Newspapers are 
limited to two pages in each edi- 
tion and four pages once each 
week. However, Mr. Honda told 
Eprror & PUBLISHER he believes 





pulp production is reaching the § 


Stage where the newspapers can 
attain four pages daily next year. 
Back to Normalcy 


Within three or four years, the 
Japanese newspapers hope to re- 
turn to normal pre-war size, which 
was 16 to 20 pages daily. Efforts 
are being made to import some 
newsprint from the United States 
and Canada, but the arrangements 


have not been worked out. 


Demand for newspapers has in- 
creased since the war, Mr. Honda 
He predicted his own 


said. 


74 





VISITOR FROM JAPAN—At United Press party honoring Chikao 
Honda, president of Mainichi Newspapers, are, left to right: Earl 
Johnson, U.P. vicepresident and general news manager; Mr. Honda; 
and Joseph L. Jones, U.P. vicepresident and general foreign manager. 


papers will reach the circulation 
saturation point at around 5S,- 
000,000. 

‘No Real Censorship’ 

“We feel quite free,” remarked 
the tall, slender, 52-year-old pub- 
lisher, who began as a reporter 
on the Osaka Mainichi and 
worked himself up through the 
ranks as desk man, city editor, 
assistant managing editor and 
managing editor to become presi- 
dent of the vast firm in 1949. 
“Censorship was lifted on June 
3, 1948. There is a restriction by 
the Japanese Government on price 
and on newsprint use. But before 
the war, there were many restric- 
tive laws. One of the great things 
Gen. MacArthur has done is to 
free the press. 

“There is a Press Code of 
Ethics which forbids destructive 
criticism, but there is no real 
censorship,” he continued, point- 
ing out that even the Communists 
are allowed to publish a national 
daily and a number of local 
papers. 

The Mainichi devotes one-sixth 
of a two-page paper to advertis- 
ing and one-fourth of a four-page 
paper. It provides color for ads. 

With 6,000 employes, it pays 
equal wages to women, regarded 
as unique in Japan. 


MacArthur Orders 
Red Editors Expelled 

General MacArthur reaffirmed 
his policy of encouraging a free 
and responsible press in Japan 
this week when he cracked down 
on the hierarchy of the Commu- 
nist Party’s official newspaper, 
Akhata (Red Flag) for “licentious 
and seditious” appeals . . . to pro- 
voke defiance of authority. 

The Occupation commander or- 
dered the Government to remove 
the 17 editors of the paper from 
managerial positions or other 
functions of public life. Katsumi 
Kikunami, assistant managing edi- 
tor, is a member of the Diet. 

The MacArthur letter to Pre- 
mier Yoshida said: 

“One course the corrective ac- 
tion [against Akhata] might take 
would be to close‘the Journal and 
destroy for all time its propa- 
ganda-making power and constant 
incitation to violence and revolu- 
tion; another would be reinstitu- 
tion of censorship over all matter 
that it proposes to print. 

“Both courses are repugnant to 
me as violative of the broad phi- 
losophy which has guided the de- 
velopment of the free press in 
Japan and should be imposed only 
if other measures prove ineffec- 
tive.” 





POLK AWARD—Dr. Tristram Walker Metcalfe, at left, head of 
Long Island Frank D. Schroth, 





Polk Awards 
To Newsmen, 
Newspapers 


TWELVE plaques in recognition 
of their winning George Polk 
Memorial Awards for “distin- 
guished reporting during 1949” 
were given to reporters by the 
Long Island University Journal- 


’ ism Department at luncheon in 


the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 
June 1. (E&P, Feb. 4, pg. 43.) 
Duplicate plaques were given to 


> employers. 


Tristram .W. Metcalfe, Univer- 
sity president, presented the 
awards. Ted Kruglack, head of 
the journalism department, was 
toastmaster. 

Dorothy Brandon, New York 
Herald Tribune, accepted the 
award for outstanding foreign re- 
porting on behalf of Margaret 
Parton, Allen Raymond, Christo- 
pher Rand, A. T. Steele and her- 
self for their series “Asia’s Red 
Riddle.” Duplicate plaques will 
be given to each. Mrs. Helen 
Rogers Reid, H-T publisher, ac- 
cepted a similar plaque for the 
newspaper. 

Ted Poston, New York Post- 
Home News was honored for out- 
standing national reporting for his 
series on racial discrimination in 
Florida. James Wechsler, editor, 
received the award for the paper. 

William L. Laurence, New York 
Times, received the award for 
reporting in the field of science 
for his series on _ cortisone. 
Amory Bradford, assistant to the 
publisher, accepted for the Times. 

Lester Grant, Herald Tribune, 
was honored for outstanding re- 
porting in the field of education 
for a series “The Challenge of 
Cancer.” Mrs. Reid accepted for 
the paper. Mr. Grant is now on 
leave of absence taking a pre- 
medical course. 

Ed Reid, Brooklyn Eagle, re- 
ceived the community service 
award for a series on political 
corruption. Frank Schroth, pub- 
lisher, accepted for the paper. 

Fred M. Hechinger was hon- 
ored for outstanding suburban re- 
porting for his inside story on 
Connecticut schools written for the 
Bridgeport Herald. Leigh Dan- 
nenberg, publisher, received an 
award for the newspaper. Mr. 
Hechinger is now with the Herald 
Tribune. 

Kingsbury Smith, International 
News Service, received a special 
award for his interview by letter 
with Stalin. In his absence it 
was accepted by his sister, Mrs. 
Norman Cushman, fashion editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Barry Faris, INS editor, accepted 
the plaque for the wire service. 

Don Hollenbeck, CBS, also re- 
ceived a special award for his 
“CBS Views the Press” program 
from which he has since with- 
drawn. Ed Chester, director of 
CBS news accepted the plaque. 
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Edward A. Rumely’s statement fo the Buchanan Commiffee-June 6, 1950 


I ask the opportunity to make 
a statement while I am under 
oath and subject to cross-ex- 
amination ra’ 
compelled to release it to the 
press without such scrutiny by 
you and your committee. 

This statement, I believe, may 
be helpful to you, your Com- 


rsonal criticism of Mr. Louis 
Little or his assistants. During 
the two weeks while they were 
in our offices, they acted with 
courtesy and consideration. 

Our complaint goes to part 
of the job that they were sent 
to do, and to what we believe 
is a wholly misguided and un- 
constitutional conception on 
your part of your powers. 

When Mr. Louis Little first 
called, he said, “Chairman 
Buchanan thinks that a new 
form of lobbying has developed. 
Lobbyists no longer primarily 
buttonhole Congressmen but 
instead reach out to the public 
back home and build public 
opinion that causes constituents 
to speak , to their Congress- 
men, and t. os legislation is in- 
fluenced. Your organization, 
we regard as the most efficient 
operation on the right or con- 
servative side, and we want tc 
see just how you 2g your 
viewpoint to the country.” 

I was horrified at the thought 
that a branch of Congress 
could enter the field of dis- 
semination of ideas among 
citizens in an area where, under 
the Bill of Rights, they are 
guaranteed privacy and com- 
— freedom from government 
— ex 

I was a young man, a 
mau of medicine in —— 
almost fifty years ago, in- 
cident occurred that jeft a. a life- 
long impression. One fall, one 
of our friends, a fellow intern, 
in medicine, did not return as 
we had expected he would for 
his studies. About a month 
later, a middle-aged Russian 
woman, a fellow student of 
medicine, came and asked, 
“Please give me ten francs. The 
reason our friend and fellow 
student did not return is that 
he has been exiled into the 
coldest. part of Siberia where he 
is shivering without adequate 
clothing and we are collecting 
money to buy’ sheepskin coats 
and blankets with the wool on 
them to keep him warm.” 

This student, leaving for home 
in July, had left a little money 
to have his mail Seeane. but 
he had subscribed to mag- 
azine published in Switzerland, 
to come to this hospital and it 
was also forwarded. It was on 
the prohibited list of the Czar’s 
secret police, and the arrival of 
a single oe showing . 
year’s subscription, caused thi 
for ot to put this student away 

or one year in exile in Siberia. 

In _ history that is the kind 
of thing that happens when 
government invades the area of 
molding people’s thinking—in 
Russia under Stalin, in Italy 


under Mussolini, in German: 
under Hitler. American corres. 
pondents who observed the rise 
of Hitler report that it was not 
so much the excellence of his 
own propaganda as the ability 
to ee “sag and shut off the 
expression of any posing 
viewpoint. That, Mr. Buseemee 
is exactly what you are doing. 
10 NEWS in an editor- 


lay 8: 
full explanation of such outfits 
as the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government.” In the 
June 5th number, reporting on 
your meeting with 
this same publication says, “At 
@ press conference Buchanan 
made no bones of his personal 
distaste for these three organiz- 
ations.” We were one of the 
three. You are further quoted, 
“Congress is entitled to know 
which financial interests are 
back of attempts to influence 
public opinion and legislation.” 

Do not clergymen and edu- 
cators “influence public opin- 
ion”? Are you going to sup- 
press them? 

This statement quoted by the 
CI also on page 1 of 
the New York Times—confirms 
the viewpoint outlined by your 
representative, Louis Little, as 


material in books and other 
a presented to them 
rom which we public 
opinion results 

the thousand or more 
opinion-molding o: tions 
at work, the most gigantic 
machine ever built is that of 
the labor monopolies. They 
report collection of $425,000,000 
annually of —— dues, with 
an estimated $200,000,000 addi- 
tional in assessments and A. 
stew- 


purposes, 
often against the long-range 
interests of the workers them- 
selves, as well as the stock- 
holders. 

Next in power is the bureau- 
cracy of the federal government 
itself, with 45,000 on the pay- 
roll engaged primarily in press- 
agentry, and costing $70,000,000 
annually, plus tens of millions 
in free postal service to pro- 
mote “tnd loaded propaganda 
for bigger and bigger govern- 
ment. The CIO NEWS reports: 
“The name of the CCG first 


e 

of the real estate lobby. 
man said the CCG sent out 
mail, paid for print ——_ 
attacking rent control 
federal housing legislation.” The 
CIO has spent probably hun- 
dreds of times as much as we, 
using its gigantic machine to 
pressure for rent control, a. 
ng confiscation of part 0: 

home owner's income we cams 
control. 


Now, at CIO behest, you and 
our agents are into 


ma back 
home, on these rent control and 
housing 

We are carryin; m, in the 
area of — opinion, a non- 
partisan, non-profit educational 
effort, influencing — opin- 
ion, as do newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodicals, churches, serv- 
ice clubs, colleges and innumer- 
able other forces. 

It was Jefferson’s concept and 
that of the men who wrote our 
Bill of Rights that with the 
free play of such forces, all 
sides, uncurbed and uninfiu- 
enced by government, even the 
unpopular side of a question, 
could be presented and heard. 
The citizens, with the informa- 
tion before them, could come 


course of their government. 
Your agents showed little in- 
terest in the tens of thousands 
of individual purchases of books 
and literature. For example, 
on the day after Lincoln’s 
birthday, we received 2,171 
units, aggregating $9,452; 30 of 
these were contributions, aver- 
aging each; more than 
2,000 purchases ‘of books and 
literature and the Bill of 
Rights, with an overall average 
of $4.50 each 
Your agents took back to 
Washington, for your informa- 
tion, copy of our auditor’s 
annual financial reports for the 
years "49, 48, and ‘47. For ex- 
ample, the 1949 report shows 
that we had received no con- 
tributions in excess of $490 and 
only 158 contributions ranging 
from $101 to $490; 5,526 con- 
tributions of less ge $10; 
1,707 ranging from $11 to $25 
and 1,051 —— from $26 to 
$100. The average amount re- 
ceived in contributions a 
1949 was $22.20, just about the 
amount the average union 
member pays in dues. In that 
same year, we sold books and 
literature in 22,000 te 
orders, averaging $15 
You had these facts before 
ou, yet you put out a totally 
alse statement that went 
Lenn the press of the whole 
Unit States, saying that you 
were seekin to find out 
Rumely’s “financial angels.” It 
is true nage a few who —- 
— than 100 books or whose 
rt aa ted to more > than 
-< public-spirited citizens 
means or in prominent 
aoa If you now demand 
heir names and present them 
as typical of the support of the 
Committee, as you have done, 
you ignore the evidence before 
you and misuse the confidence 
of the press in a C a 
Committee to pro: roject to the 
nation a totally false picture. 
If any private individual or 
institution put out such a 
biased and ‘ounded ar in- 
terview, > would be looked 


five months, in tens of thous- 


‘sfom' to 10 copies each; 
ry reentage ‘Of the total 
sales were ae ee oes ° 
tities, by viduals and in- 
stitu for bu 

ding and releasing the 
names of these buyers, you 
would create a false pic- 


the 

and he believes that “the 
caebeantion of the financial 
backing of three organizations 

will reveal the ties.” 
Tha statement of 
based on your surmise, i: 

for our Committee 
with other organizations. 
80,000 who have given flanan- 
cial support, it, of course, is 
probable that a small percent- 
age also have given support to 
other organizations. ut you 
have projected to the whole 
country an unfounded sur- 
mise, before your Committee 
has had a chance to see the 
ng pone 's biased propaganda 
——— and not objective 
on 

tached hereto . state- 


ment “Selenaed by jumner 
Gerard, one of our trustees, 


inveatigali 
See a 


of all citizens—under the 
and Fourth Amendments to the 
Constitution. 

Four of your agents went to 
work in our = during two 
weeks, going thro’ eS books s 
accounts, our files, 
ence and inppesting “Gvery plece 
of literature and the 
we have printed and distri- 
buted. We gave your represen- 
tatives more — 98% of what 
they asked ding to 
24 out of 25 deman , although 
much of it was irrelevant to 
the purposes of this investiga- 
tion. For example, your agents 
went through our correspond- 
ence with members of Ss. 


They picked out co. lence 
wi ublicans or with Jeffer- 
soni: ocrats like Senator 


Pepper on gr’ releases, they left 
that to one side. 

It is for ‘the reasons set forth 
in the Gerard Statement and 
an reasons that we are de- 

clining to give you the names 
e the ad eee y | L ernemenigy hn of 

terature. Also, 


tion to lobbying activities be- 
; also 


Tam said this stand after 
consultation and on the advice 
Burkinsha’ 
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(By The Canadian Press) 

QueBEc—Canada’s editors and 
publishers are hosts to delegates 
from 13 other Commonwealth 
countries at the seventh Imperial 
Press Conference. 

It is the second time in the his- 
tory of the Empire Press Union 
that delegates gather in Canada 
for these conferences which in the 
words of their originator — Sir 
Harry Brittain, who-is a delegate 
from the United Kingdom—are 
aimed “to get one publisher from 
one part of the world writing 
another: ‘Dear Bill . . .” between 
our conferences.” The last meet- 
ing in Canada was in 1920. 

The first business meeting of 
the conference adopted rules of 
procedure and also agreed upon 
the agenda for sessions at Ottawa. 
Among the subjects on the agenda 
are: Commonwealth press com- 
munications and Colonial press 
laws (June 14), training for jour- 
nalists (June 15) and freedom of 
the press (June 16-17). 

The delegates sent a message of 
loyalty to His Majesty the King 
and sent a telegram of congratu- 
lations to the Friend Newspapers 
of South Africa upon attainment 
of their centenary. 

The New Zealand delegation 
arrived en masse by plane from 
Vancouver. George Burns, delega- 
tion head and editor of the Christ- 
Church, (N.Z.) Star-Sun, arrived 
by ship with 35 other overseas 
delegates. 

Lady Astor Greeted 

The 36 delegates, many of them 
accompanied by their wives, were 
greeted on arrival here June 7 by 
Senator Rupert Davies, publisher 
of the Kingston (Ont.) Whig Stan- 
dard, and chairman of the Cana- 
dian Section of the conference. 

Col. the Hon. John J. Astor, 
chairman of the Times Publishing 
Co., London, met the incoming 
liner Empress of Scotland to greet 
Lady Violet Astor and his col- 
leagues from overseas. Colonel 
Astor arrived in Canada earlier. 

Colonel Astor was elected by 
acclamation chairman of the con- 
ference. He was the chairman of 
the fourth, fifth and sixth Imperial 
conferences. 

Among other executives of the 
Canadian Section to meet the dele- 
gates were Victor Sifton, publisher 
of the Winnipeg Free Press; Roy 
Thomson, publisher of the Thom- 
son dailies, and Brig. R. S. Ma- 
lone, Winnipeg Free Press, hon- 
orary tour manager. 

The conference, which meets 
every five years, will move on to 
Montreal, Ottawa—where most of 
the business sessions will take 
place—Toronto, Hamilton, Ni- 
agara Falls, Orillia and Muskoka. 

A list of delegates comprises 61 
publishers and editors. Many will 
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Empire Press Leaders 
At Parley in Canada 


arrive here later in the. week. 

Sir Keith Murdoch, chairman of 
directors of the Herald and Week- 
ly Times, and managing director 
of the Herald and Sun-News Pic- 
torial, Melbourne, leads the Aus- 
tralian delegation. Horace Flather, 
editor of Argus, Capetown, leads 
the South African delegation. 

Only woman delegate is Hon. 
Mabel Strickland, editor of the 
Times, Malta. 

W. T. Curtis-Willson, owner of 
the Brighton (Eng.) Herald ex- 
plained in an interview how two 
wars cost him his sight and his 
pilot son, but had not diminished 
his interest in better world press 
relations. 

The president of the Newspaper 
Society told his story while he ex- 
pertly played bridge, using Braille 
cards which also carry the usual 
markings. 

The honorary chairman of the 
Canadian section is George Mc- 
Cullagh, publisher of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, who will partici- 
pate in the Ottawa and Toronto 
meetings. 

Censorship, Newsprint 

The delegates are members of 
the Empire Press Union, founded 
in 1907, and aimed at integrating 
the widely-separate empire by link- 
ing the whole British press in a 
continuous friendly cooperation. 

Sir Keith Murdoch said “most 
delegations are strongly opposed” 
to an article in the United Nations 
covenant which decrees that na- 
tions are justified in imposing their 
own press censorship in an 
“emergency.” ’ 

Delegates agreed the newsprint 
situation in Britain, where news- 
papers are undergoing a cutback 
in newsprint July 1, is of topmost 
importance for discussion at the 
conference. 

Sir Keith declared: 

“Papers in Britain are being 
shabbily treated. There are dol- 
lars available for tobacco, not for 
newsprint. There’s great need for 
newsprint from Canada.” 

In Australia, he said, pulp and 
paper mills were producing news- 
print in an effort to meet local 
needs “but we need a great deal 
more.” 

E. J. Robertson, chairman and 
managing director of the London 
Express Newspapers, Ltd., said 
British publishers had not been 
able to purchase newsprint from 
Canadian manufacturers this year 
and he doubted that any large 
amount could be bought during 
the rest of the year. 

E. M. Little, of Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., and 
affiliated newsprint plants, greeted 
publishers as their ship docked. 

Laurence Prestwich Scott, pub- 
lisher of the Manchester Guardian 
and Manchester Evening News, 
expressed the general agreement 


among the publishers for resump- 
tion of normal business between 
Canadian newsprint manufacturers 
and British publishers. 

Horace Flather, leader of the 
delegation from South Africa, said 
he would bring up the subject of 
the name “Empire Press Union” 
with the hope of altering it to 
meet “the changed situation in the 
Commonwealth.” 

“Nationalist newspapers have 
nothing against the Empire Press 
Union as such and would have 
liked to participate, however they 
were opposed strongly to its title,” 
he said. 


Ad Club Welcomes 
Pinkley from Europe 


Vircit PINKLEY, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Mirror, was welcomed back from 
a five-week tour through European 
capitals, at a luncheon this week 
in the Advertising Club of New 
York. 

On the dais with Mr. Pinkley 
were Frank M. Head, president of 
the Club; James Wright Brown, 
president of Eprror & PUBLISHER; 
Harold Hall, business manager of 
the New York Times; Edwin S. 
Friendly, vicepresident of the 
New York World Telegram and 
Sun; Col. Gilbert T. Hodges of 
the Wall Street Journal; Don 
Francisco of J. Walter Thompson 
ad agency; Duane Jones, chair- 
man of the board of Duane Jones 
Co., Inc.; Joseph L. Barrett, of 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment; Robert Kenyon, ad 
manager, Printers Ink Publishing 
Co.; Stanley Resor, president of 
the Thompson agency; James 
Short, newspaper space buyer for 
the agency; Benjamin H. Foley, 
general manager, Newark (N. J.) 
News; Ralph Robertson, director 
of media, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet; 
J. Rufus Doig, sales manager, 
O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc.; L. H. 
Brownholz, president of O’Mara 
& Ormsbee, and Dana Carroll of 
O’Mara & Ormsbee. 

@ 


News Omits Rose— 


Also for Opera Piece 

The New York Daily News, 
Billy Rose’s New York paper as 
of March 6, left out one of his 
columns this week. It had the 
same subject—Rudolph Bing and 
the Metropolitan Opera—as a col- 
umn the New York Herald Trib- 
une omitted Feb. 20. 

The Herald Tribune announced 
a week later that the Bell Syndi- 
cate columnist was not renewing 
his contract and “Pitching Horse- 
shoes” began appearing almost im- 
mediately in the New York News. 
(E&P, March 4, page 42.) 

“That’s an editorial privilege,” 
Mr. Rose said of the new nix 
given his Opera remarks. He add- 
ed: “My relations with the News 
are extremely happy.” 

“We leave out columns now and 
again,” seconded Executive Editor 
Richard Clarke. “The omission is 
not significant.” 
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Reader's Digest 
Withdraws Ads, 
Denies Pressure 


DeWitt Wallace, editor of 
Reader’s Digest, denied this week 
he was trying to influence editorial 
content of the New Castle (N. Y.) 
News through use of his adver- 
tising. He made a counter charge 
of “smear technique,” against the 
paper’s editor. 

Mr. Wallace recently withdrew 
its advertising from the weekly, 
published at Chappaqua, home of 
the Reader’s Digest, by Leverett 
S. Gleason, stating: “In view of 
the fact that you take seriously 
the sheet, ‘In Fact,’ and quote 
from it, we shall withdraw our 
advertising from the New Castle 
News.” 

“We could scarcely believe our 
eyes when we read that letter,” 
responded the News in an edi- 
torial which had a reproduction 
of the Wallace letter beside it. 
“We could scarcely believe’ it 
possible that Mr. Wallace would 
try to use his advertising as a 
weapon to influence the editorial 
content... 

“We wish Mr. Wallace might 
take his side with us in scrupu- 
lously upholding the freedom of 
the press. We are shocked to find 
so experienced and eminent a 
publisher himself practicing so 
clear a violation of this principle 
of freedom, and against his home 
town newspaper at that!” 

The weekly had quoted from 
George Seldes’ newsletter in an 
editorial assailing Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy’s motives in stirring up 
the investigation of Communists. 

Mr. Gleason is president-pub- 
lisher of Lev Gleason Publica- 
tions, Inc., comic magazines; and 
of Lev Gleason Library, 25c¢ 
books. At one time he owned 
Reader’s Scope and Salute. 

Mr. Gleason’s editorial men- 
tioned that In Fact had been 
unkind to Reader’s Digest. 

“No question of the freedom of 
the press or attempted influence 
is involved in our action in with- 
drawing our advertising with the 
moral support which such adver- 
tising implies,” Mr. Wallace told 
Eprror & PusLisHer. He added: 

“No one aware of Mr. Glea- 
son’s previous activities would be- 
lieve that the cancellation of our 
advertising would have the slight- 
est influence on his editorial pol- 
icy. * * * Mr. Gleason is free to 
publish whatever he approves of, 
and he is exercising that freedom. 
It is also a fact that we still are 
free to spend our money wherever 
we feel like spending it; free to 
withdraw our advertising from 
any publication we do not approve 
of. Mr. Gleason’s approving 
quotes from In Fact . . . clearly 
indicate that his earlier views have 
not changed. We have, therefore, 
exercised our freedom to withdraw 
from his columns.” 
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Labor Front Sizzles, 
Mediators Busy in NYC 


UNION CONTRACT + negotiations 
involving New York City news- 
papers reached a crucial stage this 
week, with federal government 
mediators moving in to avert work 
stoppages. 

Most critical situation concerned 
the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, following the Newspaper 
Guild’s rejection of a manage- 
ment proposal made at a concilia- 
tion session. 
was a guild walkout at the New 
York Journal-American, but unit 
members there were inclined to 
await developments at the W-T 
and Sun. 

4 Contracts 

Four contracts: between me- 
chanical unions and the Publish- 
ers Association of New York City 
have expired and a fifth, with the 
a will expire June 

The agreement with Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, which 
ITU President Woodruff Ran- 
dolph had personally negotiated, 
ran out last Sept. 24. Federal 
Mediator Bernard J. Forman 
stepped into the picture this week 
and conferred with Francis J. Bar- 
rett, union president, and William 
Mapel, vicechairman of the pub- 
lishers’ group. Wage increases 
and pensions are among the main 
issues. 

Negotiations with the pressmen, 
whose contract expired Dec. 31, 
have been going along slowly. 
The stereotypers ex- 


Also hanging fire that 


be applicable to the entire news- 
paper business. Individual unions, 
he said, have sought to discuss 
pensions but each has its own idea 
on the subject and no one gets 
anything. 

(In Boston, the newspaper pub- 
lishers refused to negotiate pen- 
sion and other welfare demands 
with a newly-organized joint 
council of newspaper unions in 
city.) 

W-T and Sun Offer Rejected 

The World-Telegram and Sun 
made several concessions to the 
guild’s demands, including a 35- 
hour five-day week, an additional 
50c in the differential for third- 
shift, a fourth week of vacation 
after 15 years, and eight holidays 
(instead of six). 

On wages, the management pro- 
posed immediate arbitration, with 
a two-year contract from the ef- 
fective day of the award, reopen- 
ing on the first anniversary. The 
guild has scaled down its wage 
demand from 18% to 10%. The 
company also offered a clause on 
job security. 

New York publishers have been 
favored by a series of arbitration 
awards denying wage increases. 
In this regard, Sam Eubanks, ex- 
ecutive vicepresident of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild, summed 
up the union attitude: “We haven't 
made any gains since 1948 and 
the publishers are trying to keep 
us down to 1948 levels right 





pired March 21, and the mailers’ 
on May 31. 
Joint Union Action 

A new element was injected in- 
to the situation this week when 
representatives of all newspaper 
unions in the city met to “explore” 
mutual assistance methods. 

Thomas Murphy, executive 
vicepresident of the Newspaper 
Guild of New York, who has 
been agitating for a.joint bargain- 
ing effort a long time, said the 
Meeting grew out of a previous 
effort on the part of AFL unions. 
Two months ago they acted 
through the Allied Printing Trades 
Council, calling on the publishers’ 
association to meet with them as 
a group. 

The association replied, in ef- 
fect, that it would not meet with 
the Council on labor matters but 
would keep its door open for a 
meeting with any one of the 
unions properly represented. 

Mr. Murphy told Eprror & 
PUBLISHER that the new committee 
had not made any formal request 
for a meeting with the associa- 
tion, nor was that step likely in 
the immediate future. There is a 
Possibility, he said, that some day 
it may seek a meeting to discuss 
a pension program which would 


hrough 1951 and 1952.” 

The W-T and S Unit opened 
strike headquarters, printed posters 
for pickets and proclaimed anew 
its intention to strike unless an 
agreement is reached soon. 

The Guild Unit at the New 
York Journal-American announced 
it was leasing strike headquarters 
near the newspaper plant. 

s 


Reporter Is Denied 
Access to Records 

Hartrorp, Conn.—Jerry Mur- 
phy, a reporter for the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican, was denied 
access to the minutes of the May 
8 meeting of the Torrington, 
Conn., Board of Education June 
6 after identifying himself as a 
reporter and demanding the right 
to inspect the records. 

The refusal came less than a 
week after Connecticut Supreme 


Court ruled that William J. Dona-, 


hue, assistant city editor of the 
Republican, did not have absolute 
right as an elector to inspect the 
records. 

Mr. Murphy maintained the 
right of inspection as a newspaper 
reporter. Board Clerk Clement C. 
Holbrook said permission would 
have to come from the 
board’s next meeting is June 12. 
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Pearson-Pegler 


Suit in Detroit 


Detrorr — The battle between 
Drew Pearson and Westbrook Peg- 
ler is scheduled for a test here, 
with Mr. Pearson having filed suit 
against the Detroit Times Publish- 
ing Co. for $500,000. Mr. Pear- 
son, through his lawyer, W. Ralph 
Delaney, filed the suit in Federal 
Court, charging the paper printed 
libelous statements by Mr. Pegler 


regarding Mr. Pearson’s military PO 


service. 


La Prensa Reprieved 
By Peronista Group 

Buenos Armes, Argentina—The 
Argentine government allotted the 
independent newspaper La Prensa 
365 tons of newsprint, enough to 
insure its publication until June 
17, after the paper announced it 
had enough to continue only to 
June 9. The newsprint was from 
the stocks of the Peronista news- 
paper Democracia. A government 
communique termed La Prensa‘s 
announcement “capricious and to- 
tally false.” 

Argentine newspapers were 
somewhat encouraged with the 
removal of Jose Visca as head of 
the Anti-Argentine Activities Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, because while he headed the 
group many newspapers were 
closed. Angel J. Miel Asquia is 
the new committee head. 

Ricardo Salomon, Peronist 
member of the Salta state legis- 
lature, asked that the opposition 
newspaper El  Instransigente, 
closed by the government in Janu- 
ary, be allowed to reopen. 

“Suspending this newspaper left 
a void which is felt not only by 
the opposition but by the Peron- 
ists,” Salomon stated. 
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Tony West Joins 
Kelly-Smith Staff 


Frank W. Miller, president of 
Kelly-Smith Co., newspaper rep- 
resentatives, has announced the 
appointment of Tony West of At- 
lanta as assistant to the manager 
of the Atlanta Office. Mr. West 
joined the Kelly-Smith Company 
on May 29, and will be associated 
with Joel C. (Jake) Harris, who 
has been manager of the Atlanta 
office since it opened in 1928. Mr. 
West is a native of Atlanta. Short- 
ly after graduation he joined the 
advertising staff of the Atlanta 
Journal and at the time of his en- 
trance into the army in 1941 he 
was in the Merchandising Depart- 
ment of that paper. 

After a tour of duty which last- 
ed four and a half years, much of 
it in the European Theatre, where 
he was given a citation for meri- 
torious service, Mr. West rejoined 
the Journal as a member of the 
sales force in the National Depart- 
ment. In May, 1949, he opened 
an office for Taylor and Co., ra- 
dio representatives. 





Legislators Call 
Fritchey, Stern 


continued from page 7 


prison. But neither do I want 
them to continue to write things 
in the paper that hurt me and I 
believe they should apologize,” 
Sen. Brooks Oliver of Bastrup, 
Sen. Oscar Guidry of Church 
Point, and Sen. Puckett Willis 
of Sykes joined in requesting 


logies. h 

But Senator Barham continued 
to ask whether Mr. Fritchie still 
thought him a trained 


need a resolution 
Fritchie. “That is the 
of muscle men,” he said. 

Senator Barham declared, “I 


mind, though you may not be 
well qualified to speak, that we 
are trained seals and lackeys?” 

Mr. Stern replied: “It is not the 
intention of the Item to show 
respect of this body or any mem- 
ber. However, we feel it is the 
privilege of a newspaper to criti- 
cize the official acts of government 
Officials. Not only is it a privi- 
lege but it is a duty when we 
think they are wrong. We believe 
the reason for this meeting is to 
determine whether newspapers 
have the right to express their 
opinions.” 

“You misinterpret this hearing,” 
Senator Downs said. 

The Right to Write 

Mr. Stern went on: “As I un- 
derstand it the question is whether 
we had the right to write such an 
editorial. If we had the right then 
no legislative body has the right to 
challenge the remarks. If you feel 
we had the right to publish - 
editorial and it is understandab! 
there is a difference of mies 
because it was written as opinion, 
then I don’t understand why we 
are being questioned.” 

Senator Barham took over the 
questioning and asked, “Have you 
ever been or are you now a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party?” 

Mr. Stern’s vehement answer in 
the negative ended the hearing. 

Don’t Do Kt? 

Senator Downs then spoke to 
Mr. Fritchie as the crowd broke 
into groups. The Senator was seen 
drawing back his fist. But Senator 
Guidry stepped in and said “Don’t 
do it.” 

A member of the Legislature 
took Mr. Fritchie aside. Mr. 
Fritchie reported the senator told 
him “I am going to take some of 
this personally.” 
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Advertising Is Urged 
To Head Off Socialism 


Detrrorr—Sterling E. Graham, 
general manager of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, believes advertising 
should be used to educate the 
American people in the American 
way of life “lest we be tricked into 
Socialism.” 

“If there is something better 
than the American way, we do not 
know what it is,” Mr. Graham 
told the 46th annual convention of 
the Advertising Federation of 
America here last week. 

“Nevertheless, the public is be- 
ing turned against business; labor 
turned against management. Class 
consciousness, the entering wedge 
for the ‘isms’ which will destroy 
us, is being built. 

“Our freedoms are fragile and 
perishable. We must use advertis- 
ing channels, as well as those of 
publicity and education, to pre- 
serve our system.” 

FTC Work Explained 

James H. Mead, making his first 
address since his elevation from 
commissioner to chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and 
H. B. McCoy, director of the Of- 
fice of Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce, bespoke 
vo closer cooperation with the 


stry. 

Mr. Mead assured the delegates 
that the FTC and the laws that it 
administers “are not restraints 
upon business, but, to the con- 
trary, seek to free business from 
restraints which are both illegal 
and uneconomic.” 

The FTC head said the com- 
mission was not a copy censor, 
having no authority to proceed 
against an advertiser unless his 
commercials were deceptive or 
misleading or had the capacity to 
convey a false impression. 

After reviewing the history of 
trade legislation in the United 
States, Mr. Mead said the com- 
mission “stands ready to cooperate 
with business and explore in the 
public interest new techniques de- 
signed for a better and more com- 
plete cooperation between’ Gov- 
ernment and business.” 

He told of the difficulties of 
policing advertising in the more 
than 20,000 newspapers and maga- 
zines published in the country. 

“It is physically impossible to 
survey continuously all advertise- 
ments of a doubtful nature,” he 
said. “Furthermore, it has been 
found unnecessary to examine all 
issues of publications of high eth- 
ical standard. In many cases pub- 
lishers censor advertising copy be- 
fore acceptance. 

He brought out that less than 
7% of advertising in newspapers 
and magazines examined during 
1949 called for a second eet 
by FTC workers. He praised the 

publishers of newspapers and 
magazines and radio station oper- 
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ators for their cooperation in pro- 
viding advertising material copy to 
the commission without charge. 

Mr. McCoy, describing the vast 
amount of statistical data that is 
assembled by his department for 
the use of business, said it had just 
completed and sent to the printer 
the first post-war compilation of 
“market research sources,” a guide 
book which will contain references 
to more than 10,000 sources of 
market data available from Gov- 
ernment agencies, advertising agen- 
cies, broadcasting stations, colleges 
and universities, chambers of com- 
merce, private research organiza- 
tions and publishers of books, pe- 
tiodicals and newspapers. 

This national inventory of re- 
search in the field of marketing, 
Mr. McCoy said, will be released 
_- this Fall. 

. B. Sappington, vice-president 
ian " general merchandise manager 
of J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit de- 
partment store, told the delegates: 

“There is no substitute for in- 
herent value in merchandise. . . . 
All halos, all glamorous buildups 
planned as substitutes for real 
worth must be ignored by the buy- 
ers who want to succeed in these 
difficult, competitive days. This 
seems to be a fact that is over- 
looked by some manufacturers, 
also by some advertisers. 

Objects to Superlatives 

“Too many manufacturers of 
nationally advertised products 
magnify their promotional efforts 
and minimize the importance of 
building products of superior qual- 
ity and value.” 

Mr. Sappington said that Hud- 
son’s objects to the common use 
of superlatives and extravagant 
claims in many of the national 
ads. Its policy does not permit 
the lifting of copy from many of 
the national ads for use in promo- 
tion of the store’s stocks. 

“We retailers recognize the ur- 
gent need for manufacturers and 
their advisors in advertising and 
marketing to get together and de- 
cide on some new methods and 
procedures—or at least to discard 
some now in use,” he said. 

Mary Nolan, 16-year-old high 
school student of Evanston Town- 
ship, Ill., stole the limelight as the 
winner of the National High 
School Essay Contest. 

Henry T. Ewald, of Campbeil- 
Ewald Co., gave her the $500 
award before. the convention. 
When she delivered her essay, “An 
America Without Advertising,” 
from memory—on the theme that 
this country could not have be- 
come the greatest productive na- 
tion in the world without adver- 
tising—her sincere tribute brought 
a standing ovation from those of 
the 900 delegates who packed the 
Toom. 





WOMEN IN ADVERTISING had a major role at the annual con- 
vention of A. fm — Federation of America last week in Detroit. 


right: 
a © ly ‘Clecland, Gloria 


lary McClung, New York oat Pe cn 


Dunbarger, Detroit; and 


St. Louis, acclaimed “Advertising Woman of the You?" 





AFA HEADLINERS included, left to right: Ben R. Donaldson, ad- 

vertising director, Ford Motor Co.; Elliott Shumaker, manager general 

advertising, Detroit Free Press, who was convention chairman; and 

L. B. Sappington, general merchandise manager of J. L. Hudson Co., 
Detroit department store. 


Barkev Kibarian of Rhode 
Island State College was an- 
nounced the winner of the $750 
first annual Alpha Delta Sigma 
scholarship competition. The 
scholarship will finance Mr. Ki- 
barian’s graduate study in adver- 
tising at any recognized American 
university he chooses. 

A total of 3,111 young people 
have been tested for advertising 
careers in the past four years 
through the annual AAAA Exami- 
nations for Advertising, according 
to Frederic R. Gamble, president 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. 

About half the candidates have 


WHY? 





..do the Big-Money 
Space-buyers at the 
top agencies 


E&P? 


read 





SEE PAGE 70 














come through the examination 
successfully, and surveys show that 
a high percentage of successful 
candidates have found jobs in ad- 
vertising, Mr. Gamble told the 
convention. 


. 

Joins Agency 

Kenneth Fennel has resigned 
as an advertising representative 
for the American Weekly in San 
Francisco to become an account 
executive in charge of new busi- 
ness for the Heims & Holzman 
agency, Portland, Ore. 








NEWSPAPER T NEWS: , 


Australia 


@ The only journal giving the 
news of advertisers, advertis- 
ing, publishing, printing +." 


Australia and New Fenland. 

If you ~ Bona: sales 
are 

in these territories read 


NEWSPAPER NEWS 
Sydney, Australia 
Published Monthly, Subscription Rate $4.50 
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Hofmann, Once 
Publisher, Dies 
At Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y.—William F. 
Hofmann, 65, owner of the Syra- 
cuse Chiefs of the International 
Baseball League 
and former pub- 
lisher of a num- 
ber of New York 
state daily news- 
papers, died sud- 
denly June 5. 

Mr. Hofmann 
retired in 1945 as 
director and sec- 
retary - treasurer 
of the Herald 
Co., publishers of 
the afternoon Sy- 
racuse Herald-Journal and Sunday 
Herald-American, after an active 
newspaper career of 47 years 
(E&P, Nov. 24, 1945, p. 50). 

Born in Brooklyn, son of a 
printer, he became a street-corner 
newsboy and sold papers at the 
Brooklyn end of the Brooklyn 
Bridge at the same time that the 





Hofmann 


-late Gov. Alfred E. Smith was 


hawking them at the Manhattan 
end. It was during that period that 
Steve Brody made his famous leap 
from the bridge. 

Mr. Hofmann served as copy- 
boy on the Staats-Zeitung, New 
York City German-language news- 
paper, and later worked for the 
New York World. In 1926, he be- 
came publisher of the Long Island 
Daily Press and in 1932 became 
associated with S. I. Newhouse in 
acquiring ownership of a number 
of newspapers, including the Sy- 
racuse papers. 

Executive positions filled by Mr. 
Hofmann included those of presi- 
dent and publisher of the Long 
Island City Star-Journal and treas- 
urer of the Newark (N. J.) Star- 
Ledger. 

Mr. Hofmann retired from 
newspapering to give his whole 
time to his lifetime hobby—base- 
ball. He often recalled that as a 
boy he paid 10 cents to be al- 
lowed to stand on a roof of a 
house near a Brooklyn ball park 
to see the games. 

” 


Dresses for Orphans 

Denver, Colo. — Graduation 
ceremonies at the Queen of 
Heaven Home here took on new 
spirit last week when 160 orphans 
donned formal dresses donated 
after a request by Molly Mayfield, 
Rocky Mountain News columnist. 
More than 200 formals were sent 
in response to the appeal. 

- 


2 Pic Pages Daily 

Los ANGELES—The Los An- 
geles Examiner added a second 
picture page June 5 and is now 
running two pages of news photos 
daily. 
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Ricwarp F. FRANKHAUSER, 48, 
state columnist and exchange edi- 
tor for the Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen Patriot, June 2. He worked 
in editorial capacities for 
Hillsdale (Mich.) Daily News, 
Marshall (Mich.) Chronicle, 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald, 
Battle Greek (Mich.) Moon-Jour- 
nal, Lansing (Mich.) Industrial 
News, and Yellow Springs (O.) 
News before becoming state editor 
of the Citizen Patriot in 1939. 

Georce H. DauGHeERty, 77, for- 
mer reporter and editor for 
Springfield, Ill., newspapers and 
the Indianapolis (Ind.) News and 
former head of the copy depart- 
ment of the Lord & Thomas ad- 
vertising agency, June 4, in Ber- 
wyn, Ill 

Ratpw C. Horn, 70, manager 
of the industrial advertising 
department of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press for 10 years, May 
28. He joined the Free 
Press 15 years ago after adver- 
tising service on the Lorain (O.) 
Times-Herald, Toledo (O.) Blade, 
Detroit Times and the old De- 
troit Journal, which he served ‘as 
advertising manager. 

Carv F. L. ZeIsBERG, 58, editor 
of the opinion page opposite the 
editorial page of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Bulletin, a newspaper he had 
served since 1919, June 7 

HERMAN BRANDSCHAIN, 36, as- 
sistant to the New York editor of 
Broadcasting Magazine, and for- 

mer writer of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Record, June 7, in New 
York. 


Fred Warren, ANPA 


Representative, Dies 

Frederick B. Warren, 65, a 
field representative of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation and former publisher of 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Star, died 
in New York City June 4 of a 
heart attack after a brief illness. 

Born in Washington, N. C., he 
was a brother of Lindsay C. War- 
ren, now Controller General of 
the United States. At the age 
of 18, Frederick Warren became 
a reporter in Norfolk, Va., and 
subsequently worked for the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Herald-Examiner 
and was an editorial and business 
executive of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) North American. 

Before the first World War, Mr. 
Warren purchased the St. Louis 
Star, now the Star-Times, and 
was its publisher for several years 
before selling his stock to become 
distributor of Samuel Goldwyn’s 
films. He was an adviser to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in several cam- 


paigns. 

In 1938, Mr. Warren joined 
ANPA as a field representative. 
For a number of years he had 
been working on a history of 
American -newspapers. 





Togasaki Heads 
Trustees for 
ICU in Japan 


Toxyo—George Kiyoshi Toga- 
saki, president of Nippon Times, 
is the newly-elected chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the In- 
ternational Christian University. 

His early childhood was spent 
primarily in Nisei circles along 
America’s west coast, excepting a 
brief trip to the land of his an- 
cestors he barely remembers. His 
father, a businessman who went to 
the States in the '90’s to engage 
in imports and exports, was a 
Christian as was his mother, who 
also went to the States in the 
°90’s, encouraged by the WCTU. 

Oddly enough, for being top- 
man in Japan’s most-read English 
journal, Mr. Togasaki has no de- 
gree in journalism, no long years 
in working press, not even a heri- 
tage of newspaper men in his 
background. After his graduation 
from the University of California, 
AB in Commerce 1920, he joined 
his father’s San Francisco im- 
porting and exporting firm. 

His work in connection with va- 
rious economic and social missions 
eventually led to what he de- 





scribes as a “personal earthquake” 
—his selection for the staff of the 
Nippon Times, in 1941, when it 
was the organ of the Foreign Of- 


fice. 
He was elevated to managing 
editor and in March, 1947, with 


SCAP’s approval, he became pres- 
ident of Nippon Times, Ltd. From 
a wartime low of 3,000 copies, the 
paper has climbed to 60,000. 

It is the only English-language 
newspaper published from Tokyo 
though its rival, the Mainichi 
(Japan’s second in circulation 
printing in both English and Jap- 
anese) comes out from Osaka and 
is distributed widely among the 

tion mel. The only 
other English-language paper is an 
evening sheet, the unofficial army 
organ, the Pacific Stars and 
Stripes. 

George Togasaki is a director 
of the Newspaper Publishing Asso- 
ciation; a trustee of the Peers 
School; president of the Tokyo- 
Yokohama chapter of the Univer- 
sity of California Alumni; an en- 
thusiastic church, YMCA, and~ 
youth group leader; a member of 
Rotary and other associations. 

He is a close friend of Dr. 
Hachiro Yuasa, the newly-picked 
president of the International 


Christid@n University which will 
open its doors in June, 1951. 













Miss B. Borries, oa 
Clasaified Departme 


Paitor & Publisher 

Suite. 1700 Times Tower 

Times Square 

New York 18, N. ¥. 

Dear Miss Borries: 

too good. 

Unfortunately for our cuanenete 
we had onl; 


only one —e 
os least a half 4 


Thank you. 





THE NEWS PRINTING COMPANY 
THE VALLEY DAILY NEWS 


TARENTUM, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising in Editor & Publisher classified columns is just 


created through your classified, 
me eo he diook to offer for sale. There were 

= Sapee ady to take it Tonge og as the 
result of the first. ineertion 4 in Editor & Publish 


rs smal. 


P. Schmitt, SECY. 
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Houston Post 
Plans Big Show 
For TV Debut 


Houston, Tex.—The Houston 
Post will sponsor the first televi- 
sion show and exhibit in the city’s 
history, on July 3, 4 and 5 to cele- 
brate the Post’s entry into video, 
and the 25th anniversary of the 
paper’s NBC affiliate, KPRC. 

The First Annual Houston Tele- 
vision Show will be held in the 
Plantation, one of the largest 
dance pavilions in the Southwest. 
A feature of the opening day cere- 
monies will be the changing of 
the call letters of the television 
station acquired by the Post May 
31—from KLEE-TV to KPRC- 

Numerous booths, representing 
every brand of television receiver 
distributed in Houston, will offer 
a complete and comprehensive dis- 
play of TV sets. 

KLEE-TV, soon to become 
KPRC-TV, is Houston’s pioneer 
TV station. W. Albert Lee, Hous- 
ton hotelman and owner of 
KLEE-AM, obtained the FCC 
construction permit late in 1947. 
Construction of the quonset-type 
station, believed to be the only 
one of its kind in the country, was 
begun in September, 1948. The 
pal telecast was made Dec. 3, 


Now on the air from 6 p.m. to 
about 11:30 p.m. daily, with an 
earlier starting time on Saturday 
and Sunday, the station will od 
gin telecasting at 3 p.m. in the 
me and shortly thereafter at 2 


W. P. Hobby, former governor 
of Texas, is publisher of the Post. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, wartime com- 
manding Officer of the WAAC, is 
executive vicepresident. General 
Manager of KPRC-AM, FM and 
TV is Jack Harris. Paul Huhn- 
dorff is chief engineer for the tele- 
vision station. 


. 
Bedell On World Tour 
Cricaco—Clyde Bedell, adver- 
tising consultant, accompanied by 
his wife and two sons, has de- 
parted on a three-months’ plane 
trip around the world, occasioned 
by five weeks’ work he will do 
in Australia. His Australian pro- 
gram has been set up under the 
direction of Harvey Tonkin and 
D. J. Riddle of the Melbourne 
Herald and Times. 
a 


Al Stuart Retires 


Los ANGELES— Al D. Stuart, 
building superintendent, Los 
Angeles Times, who directed con- 
struction of the Mirror-Press 
building and the new Mirror 
building, has retired and will 
spend at least a year in France. 
“His duties have been assumed by 
Lou Davis, who continues as 
Times purchasing agent. 


80 


Chi. Tribune Travel 
Section Hits Peak 

Cnicaco—With a 20-page sum- 
mer vacation section, the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune on June 4 es- 
tablished a new peak in summer 
resort, travel and transportation 
advertising. Five hundred twenty- 
nine individual advertisements in 
that classification totaled 31,908 
lines. 

s 


McNicholas with Teco 

Cuicaco— Thomas M. Mc- 
Nicholas, formerly secretary-treas- 
urer and director of Tennessean 
Newspapers, Inc., and associated 
with Silliman Evans for 15 years, 
has been named vicepresident, 
treasurer and director of Teco, 
Inc., a corporation sponsored by 


Officers of Zenith, Inc., to pro- 
mote phonevision. Mr. Mc- 


Nicholas was with Mr. Evans and 
Marshall Field during the incep- 
tion of the Chicago Sun. 

es 


Omaha Report Out 
OmaHa — The sixth annual 
Omaha World-Herald Consumer 
Analysis is out. It includes such 
new divisions as those with ques- 
tions on age groups and family 
income. The survey covers an 
area having 95,500 families in 
Omaha and Council Bluffs. 


CLASSIFIED 
' ADS 


Situation Wanted 
(Cash with Order) 
1 time—$.50 per line 
*4 times—$.40 per line, per insertion 


HELP WANTED AND 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
1 time—$1.00 per line 
*2 times—$.90 per line, per insertion 
*4 times—$.80 per line, per insertion 
*For consecutive insertions of same 
copy. 


Additional charge of $.15 for the 
inv oF tas anes, 








3 lines minimum, 


Count approximately 5 letter 
Ads with white space and/or type of 
caps and over 


a 
sipsnee beaks of 30 Mae ous aden 


Count four words for box number. 
No abbreviations. 





Postage charges incurred for for- 
warding PACKAGES will be added. 


Teun des Welnesieg neem. 


NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


*k 30 years on the Pacific Coast. 
Arthur W. Stypes, 625 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, California. 











NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 





MIDWESe PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 “Journal Bidg., Salina, Kansas. 
Celebrating our 830TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to you, the publisher, and to 
you, the buyer. 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
a SOUTHERN STATES a 
Daily and Weekly Properties 
Sales—Purchases—Financing 
ARKER EL’ 


607 Times Bldg., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
akota Newspapers. erman 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
NEWSPAPER a 
Tax and all other 
AN BEN' U SEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
For any size oper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years 
P. 0. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 
ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable veonres on fair terms 
J. R. GABBERT 








3937 Orange St. Bxiverside, Cal. 


Ph gd nance get, Bioeadh OF A Levers 


Idaho town destined “her great — 
Weekly has grown 

cannot handle longer. 
$15,000 cash and enough to finance 
yourself you can make a killing here 
in next few years. Up for quick sale. 


Other sound buys in Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, New Mexico, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Utah, Montana. 


RAY E. MOHLER & ASSOCIATES 
312 Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 





i eeneareieenmemrmnmmn 
WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


40, DOWN ent for South- 
weet or Midwest daily. Box 95, ‘No- 
wata, “Ghiahema. Bank Refere: 


$60,000-$80,000 Michigan or —— 
Lakes area county seat weekly. Ample 











finances. Box 5826, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





Established 1914. 
and_sold without publicity. 
SOUTHERN Newspaper Properties and 
machinery. Everythin, oe Confidential. 
J. B. Snider, Natchez, Mississippi. 
CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
J. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
Venice, Oalifornia 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. zs 








WESTERN Daily, best climate area, 
Net over $100M, large quick assets, 
ash, Receivables, Real Estate. Oash 
asked half million. 


——— Daily, best climate area, Real 
among assets, City growing 
“Net $35M. Cash down $100M. 


These are good properties and are 
worthy of consideration by buyers 
that are critical and have the cash. 
State your cash position. 


W. H. Glover Co—Ventura, Calif. 


} my 





EXPERI 





STA-HI SOCORCHER Curved-plate 
a box for one-half inch plate, 

a8 o/ie" cut-off. Times-Bulletin, Van 
Wert, 





For Sale 
GOSS COMET 8-PAGE FLAT BED 
NEWSPAPER PRESS. Complete with 
16 chases and all electrical equip- 
ment. 
weekly. . 
Greenwich Times, 
Greenwich, Conn. 
DOUBLE WOOD JR. Autoplates with 
pump and pot. Wood Autoshaver. 
Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. 
Largest buyers and sellers of used 
and rebuilt Newspaper Presses in 





The best buys—the best equipment. 
Let us show you. 


TURNER cra id MACHINERY, 
2630 Payne Avenue 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Branches: Ghicago—Detroit 





ENCED n wan 
ed to take over operation of profitable 
weekly set-up doing $50,000 annually, 
Publisher athe | to d climate 
more suited to young daughters. Good 
equipment. m for expansion, East- 
ern industrial and mining area. Will 
sell part or all. rite your proposa’ 
to Box 5756. Editor & Publisher. 
wSTABLISHED WEEKLY newspaper 
within 15 miles of Newark, New Jer- 
sey. Excellent opportunity. mplete 
plant. $33,000. Write Box 5794, Edi- 
tor & Publisher 


= 





NEWSPAPER PRESSES FOR SALE 


16-Page Duplex Tubular 
24-Page Duplex Unitulular 
32-Page Goss Single Width 
48-Page Goss a 
64-Page Goss Octuple 

Hoe Plate Winishiog Machine 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CO. INO. 
11 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WEEKLY. 
Gross $15,000. Nets $8,000. = 
$16. 000 including building. ARIZO: 

Toss . tae 
329, 000 including building. Jack L. 
Stoll,- 4958 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 
27. Cal 
REGIONAL NON-SEASONAL month- 
ly magazine potential 100,000 circu- 
lation eastern seaboard. No plant. 
Market for wide variety of advertis- 
ers. Price terms attractive. Box 
5829, Editor & Publisher. 
IDAHO money- — exclusive week- 
ly near Boise. Oity 2M. Irrigated 
section, fine climate. 35M gross biz. 
16M down handles. Write Box 5852, 
Editor & Publisher. 
MAGAZINE, 9 x 12, 90 pages Quar- 
terly, well established. Unusual back- 
ground. Best of its kind published in 
Uz Draws advertising from over 
20 million trading area in 8 states. 
Office South Pacific Coast. Can oper- 
ate from any of 8 states. Gross $40,- 
000. Unlimited potential. $15,000 
eash handles. Balance easy terms to 
approved buyer. Rare opportunity for 
alert person. Il) health forces imme- 
ee sale. Box 5827, Editor & Puo- 
aher. 














— States & Southwest 
e JES OR WEEKLIES 
E. Mohler & Associates 

312 "Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


TEXAS COUNTY SEAT WEEKLY. 
Gross, $45,000. Desirable community 
and paper. $25,000 down. Box 5823, 
Baitor & Publisher. 


EDITOR & 








COLOR PRESS 
Pancoast High Speed 12 cylinder color 
Press, 20 ZORGE CO. OXFORD 
Boise, Idaho 


FOR SALE: 28-PAGE GOSS, semi- 
cylindrical, Serial No. 541. Commonly 
known as Helix. 22%” cutoff. Prints 

p to 14 pages ‘straight run; up to 28 
ret collect. Top speed approximate- 
ly 15,000 per hour. Old but in good 
condition. Also motor drives, casting 
box, and plate shaver. Can be seen 
in operation any weekday. Subject to 
prior sale as is where is for $12,- 
500.00. Available for purchaser about 
Jan. 1, 1951. Burlington Hawk-Eye 
Gazette, Burlington, Iowa. 


AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION 
Guaranteed Rebuilt 


LINOTYPES — _ INTERTYPES 
All Models on Display 
Visit Our Showroom 
D. C. ARMSTRONG & CO. 


817 North Broad Street 
Phila. 7, Pa., Walnut 2-7410 
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Last used by prize-winning. 
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————————— 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
GOSS CURVED P: 

14%" plate diam, 247M" coved Lise for 
ards Enclosed ‘Multifors: Hedi) = 





er; Hoe 7 

Casting Box ate 
ming plates 14%” out oy LA 
Elec. sialley er; Wesel heavy du 


Proof Press; 
Mat Roller; 2400 1b. Hoe Electro- 
= ees Foran — N U News. 


Turtles 
weight Stereotype" , ew. 30” Cc p 


Power ~— Be Hall 
pany, Cc. Oo Wi 42: 
New 18. (Plant “at a4, ard, {°° 





porn 82” Comechine Splicing and Roll 
Er = f00700 RPM Meter Con an 
are Ebe L. A. Daily ows, a 


Los ‘a i 
pt eles St., Los Angeles 54, 


FOR SALE 
HOE ¢ UNIT OOTUPLE SUPE 
POS APER PRESS — 3 


ED gto 

units on Floor “an 2 uni 

22%” cut-off, double gaits “above 
has roller bearings and rubber rollers 
and besides 1 color is adaptable for 
8 extra colors. Excellent for comics. 





With mel ee comp! 
equipm plete stereotype 


ALL MOTORS ALTERNATI 
CURRENT _ 





PRINTCRAFT ag age ts | 
277 Broadway, New York 7, N. 


net gs in eee = 
for one of our completel buil nd 
iy ran: machines. aly, rota ft 
‘or details of machines now available. 
A MACHIN- 


ERY ag FEO, 88 Gold Stre: 
York 7, REctor 2-2283, jaemad 











FOR SALE: 
16-Page HOE WEB PRESS 


— plates wide, with single folder, 
9/16” gheet cut. Complete Stereo. 

jo including Mat Roller, and 

A.C. motors. Immediately available. 


THOMAS W. HALL OO., Inc. 
Stamford, Conn. 





LATE HI SPEED FOLDER for Goss 

Rotary. 28 9/16” cut off. Tabloid 
attachment. RINTI 

NTING MAOHINERY, 

2680 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 

te "te. Branches: Chicago—Detroit. 


28 Pip Pron form tables, 
priced a each on cars Indiana. 
George C. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 


PRESSES FOR SALE 


GOSS _— UNIT TYPE, SUPERIM- 
POSED, 32-64 Page capacity, 22%- 
inch cutoff. Located in Dallas, Texas. 


HOE—UNIT TYPE, 1 16-32 Page Ca- 
pacity, 22% oe cutoff, AC Drive. Lo- 
cated in Canada 


HOE—DECKER TYPE, singlewidth, 
= 32 page capacity, 23 '9/16-inch cut- 

+~ = and 4-page folder. Located in 
New 


HOE—‘‘X”’ PATTERN, Sextuple and 
Double Sextuple, 31%: inch cutoff, Lo- 
cated on Pacific Coa: 


HOE 8 UNIT—24-48 page capacit 
end feed. 22%" cutoff, rubber rollers, 

Drive and pony autoplate. Lo- 
onal in Alabama. 


COMPLETE STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT 











BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 ite Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone: BRyant 9-1132 





MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
WE. REGRET 





ipment was 
vernment 


mechanical plant eae 
sold in its entirety to the 
of Indonesia. 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES 
0 Fifth Ave. . ¥. 18 





40 To OHASES, eight 12-em col- 


umn: column rule, 99% picas. 
wane A th 21% inches, .918 high. 
Very pt Herald- er, - 
ington, Ky. 





NEW undelivered Model E 8-page Du- 
plex Flat Bed Press. Box 5804, Editor 
& Publisher. 


CUTLER-HAMMER two-motor 
full automatic newspaper press ives 
and control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 


te with resistors 

and push — aration 
One 7% HP. crosshead type, 
will drive % or 4 units at moderate 


speed. 

One 40/8 H.P. faceplate type. 
Will power 4 decks sivale width, 
quad _or 16-page tubular, press. 

Used, a recemtly with- 
drawn. from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately availabl e. 

The Eastern Color Printing Co. 

Waterbury 20, Conn. 


258 E, 75/7 % HP, 8 phase, 60 cycle, 
vo 

habe Press drives. Ideal for color or 

gravure presses requiring wide, 

adjustable speed range, excellent con- 


dition. 
ae Enterprise Co. 


ite Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 

















CAMERON News “a Roll Splicing 
and Winding Ma Sen 4 te wi 
all 1 yy 72-inch t paci- 
ty. Oan handle jumbo rolls up to 40- 
we ¢ Roney Machine is a. 
and cost more than 
$8,000. 000. 00, gr wide Reasonable 
ited. ox 


———————————— 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
NOLAN 8-col. Ly Bage Ggsting Box 
with % ton metal pot attached. Fac- 
tory test machine. Unusual bargain. 


6-col. x 26” SUPEROCASTER, Dem- 
‘model, 1 Mase s 





cat: =x 26” ——- (4) dis- 
tinued model. New and Sue 


paleed. 

5-col. x 20” SUPEROASTER. A-1 
Condition. Sead only as dealer dis- 
play machine 


a Page NOLAN Mat Scorcher, a 
test model, thermostat. A-1 co 
dition. 


OLAN Metal ag oom Furnace, 1- 








MOVING a ERECTING 
on NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


and PRINTING arty ~— ~~ 


MACHINE 00. 
10807 Churchill ‘Avenue 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 





E. P. WALLMAN AND OOMPANY 
Prin Machinery 
Bought ‘s08 Sett 


Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Ohureh Street 
rd a Hlinois 





LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS EREOTORS 


Dn; 14. Movi 4. ‘ 


N 6 











Ni 
ton electrically 
machine. Perfect condition. 


IMPERIAL water-cooled ingot mold, 
twin-type, 16 cavities; rebuilt, good 
condition. 


HILL CURTIS (Hammond) 0-4 
Combination saw, jigsaw and drill. 
Only slightly used. A good buy. 


‘*ROOKET’’ ball bearing table saw- 
= used only as demonstrator. 
eriec 


‘‘CHIEF’’ saw-trimmer, factory test 


~_ Bervice Nationwide 

738 N. Victory Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 
MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 
Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 
We will move, erect or repair presses 
New York a N. Y. 


28 East ~ wel St 
Phone: SPring 7-174 


MAOCHINISTS—Dismantling, 











machine, 


2 NOLAN Proof Press (2) com- 
aeteky rebuilt and- guaranteed. 


MAKE-UP TURTLES, used; approx. 
100. Good serviceable condition. Real 
bargain. 
IMPOSING SURFACES, can Lr? a 
nar as ae 28” 48”"— 
2”—81” 9” —31 = 60”; 
tractively priced for quick sale. 
NOLAN CORPORATION 


me, New York 
1340 East Dominick St. 





an of 





TWO SCOTT FOLDERS, 22%” cut- 
off. Can be used separately. Imme- 
— = delivery. Box 5842, Editor & 





MA TS FOR SAL 
12 fonts of seven point Tdeal No. 637 
with bold. Excellent condition. 13800 
to 1400 characters in each font. Price 


$75.00 per font. 
Record Company, Meriden, Conn. 


1—8-PAGE HOE Unit, 2 plates wide, 
for 23 9/16” cut-off, 15” plate di- 
a Box 5792, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 














Greenwich Time, Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut. 





8 page Model A Duplex 
se Model ‘8 and two 


3—C Intertypes 3 mags 

1—0O Intertype 42 em % 3 ‘mags. 
1—OSM Intertype Tripod aux. 
1—C Soe ywith quadder. 
Goss 45 0 mat roller. 

No. 25 Vauleresch proof press. 
Goss plate shaver. 

Miehle and Babcock presses. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
823 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





} n> 8 PAGE DEOK, 2 for 

tary. Available at ‘onge.. Sin- 

gle “width. 2 plates wide. 9/16” 
cutoff. Can also install. 


TURNER 
rte 





PRINTING MAOHINERY. 
2680 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 
. Ohio. Branches: Chicago—Detroit. 


EDITOR & PUBL'SHER for June 10, 1950 








offers solic’ 5746, Edi- | SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 
tor & Publisher. pump. Wood Autoshaver. Le 
R :. lt ow 
FOR SALE r . re 
Two-unit 32-page Hee Press, 32%" — wR ~ rae og 
cut-off, excellent operating con ion. | AO motor an: ive for 88 '. 
A.0. motor — or with- ER 
out stereot; INO., 2680 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 
PRINTORA ‘TEPRESENTATIVES 14, Ohio. Branches: Chicago—Detroit. 
277 — New York 7, N. 
DLOW FOR SALE PHOTO 
Good Canaition Casts up to 48 pt. ENGRAVING 


EQUIPMENT 
ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 


E. T. SULLEBARGER CO 
110 Fulton St. 588 S. Clark St. 
New York Chicago 


moving, 
entire newspaper = 
— Taintenance, service nai 

e. 


LORENZ PRINTERS 


MACHINISTS COMPANY | 
3626—81 8t., Long Island City 1, N. ¥ 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 


SSS eee 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 
Goss single width (two pages 
a tr inch printing diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck for = 


Give full detaila and @ prices. Box 
Editor & Publisher. 


USED ROTARY PRESS, 24 or 
rood with Bn equipment. Aleo 
Lino or 

since ead «3 auxili cata 
= saw. News-Heral 











Autoplate, Mat 
roe, B ts tat Mat [— fare 

8 pt metal 
mer paper 2 5798, Editor & Pub! 





W. 

COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER. a 

Flatbed and Ro’ 
BEN SHULMAN sania INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
BRyant 9-1132 





ae ant are interested in 
Tye Bp old C Leng machines. 
we shall appreci a7 cqpereany to 
offer = oe tation. . oO 
for highest cash prices. ST  - oA 


PRI iG 
88 = oe Street, New Yor x 7, N. ¥. 
r 2-2288. 





WANTED 
= i Ay Goss Cox-0-Type Model A 
% Ty - ‘Press, preferably with Stereo- 





FOR SALE: Late Model 8, 14, 81 
Linotypes, also Model © Intertype Se- 
is 9502. Immediate chipenset. Y ‘Print- 


raft 28, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS—FOR SALE 


STANDARD WHITE NEWSPRINT— 
Offer 833%”, also 34” and 385” Rolls 
85” diameter ee shingent sg 
York, New’ York. BRyant 91132. Za 














HAVE d Whit 
offer. Best we aie ROLLS. 
Pulp and Paper Oo., 45 West 45 oa 





We need these presses immediately. 
Advise Details 


NORTHERN M MACHINED Woes 
828-29 No. Fourth Si 
Philadelphia 23. Tenneytvanie 


WANTED TO BUY—#FINISHING cy- 
taton for _ stereotype Dlates—14%6 
The Berkshire Evening Eagle, 


Pittafield. Massachusetts. 

WANTED—FLATBED AND ROT. 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers All wt 

kinds of —- 

type and Intertype 


RICHARDSON -SOVOE. Co., INC. 








New York 19, N. ¥. LUX. 2-4880. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
81 











MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 





WANTED: 


A complete set of stereotype consist- 
ing of a curved casting box, shaver, 
tail cutter, — and pump, 22%-inch 
size of page. BEN aye ea AB8- 
SOCIATES, 500 
York, New York. 


Fif Ave., New 
i 9-1132. 





NEWSPAPER SERVICES 
BUSINESS-JOGGING MONTHLY 
FOLDER 





for Want Ad departments to mail to 

and Six amusing- 
ly illustrated and written pages o 
hints, hunches and humor that inter- 
est business firms in using your Olas- 
sified section. Nothing else like it. 
Your own logotype plus absence of 
any syndicated look gives impression 
**Clicking with Olassified’’ is your 
own creation. Especially suited ,for 
smaller nd 





ADVERTISING MANAGER For 7 day 
morning-evening paper in growing 
midwestern city. he calls for the 


right or 
agency field, good knowledge of re- 
tailing, sales STromotion, and dealer 
relations. Experienced staff now on 
the job. Successful applicant will haa- 
dle national accounts and have super- 
vision of both local display and clas- 
sified managers. an under 40 pre- 
ferred. Salary open. Send full infor- 





mation in first er. All inquiries 
strictly oa Box 5811, E£di- 
tor & Publisher. 





ST eee SPACE aed 
TIONAL a 
RADE MAGAZ NES 
Only top-flight sheeting salesman 
who can earn a@ minimum of $10,000 
need apply. Draw $75 plus 10% com- 
mission. Write fully giving back- 
ground and experience to Box 5797, 
Editor & Publisher. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
Ohio daily. Young, 


small 
aggressive, de- 





Here’s that vehicle for a euieal di- 

rect-mail appro: 

prospects you've wished for. 

me for sample and prices today. 

Howard Parish, Tested Want Ad Sell- 

ing a Daily News Tower, Miami 
a. 





SCHOOLS 
OHIO iments SCHOOL 
ee 


an. 
Linotype rantemsibed 
Free Information 





Competitive field, lots of 
hard work inside and out. Must. be 
first class layout, account builder. 
Pays 65 plus bonus for increase. Open 
July 1. Send all details and photo. 
nex, 5855, Editor & Publisher. 
SALESMAN—Northern Ohio, 

evening, 17,000 
sold on weekly 





6 day 
circulation, Space 


contract. 


WANTED 
EDITORIAL WRITER 


WANTED—By P. M. daily (circ. 
100,000) in pleasant Southern City, 
an editorial man-of-all-work. We want 
&@ man with some experience in edi- 
torial writing, preferably in the field 
of foreign affairs who also can handle 
copyreading, makeup, layout, typog- 
raphy and general management of edi- 
torial section requirements. Ideally, 
our man would be a i of 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


BOSTON University Journalism grad- 
uate, 2 years art school, desires ad- 
vertising start. Knowledge of layout. 
Vet, age 26, single. Go anywhere, 
J. M. Johnson, 24 Ridge Street, Ar- 
lington, Massachusetts. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, 37, em- 
ployed, college, married, sober, de- 
pendable, layouts, sales, merchandis- 
ing, promotion. Prefer city 15,000. 
Write 4132 Stanford, Dallas, Texas. 


A GOOD Advertising man, 48, at 
present connected with large weekly 
in Eastern Kentucky, seeks a new 











writer, reporter, copy editor, rim man, 
leg man, office boy, printer and poet, 
qualified to weed out libel from letters 
to the editor, analyze the Schuman pro- 
posal, prepare photo copy, read proof, 
meet bores and windbags, and Write 
an occasional light piece. P. 


with small daily or large 
weekly. Can make good layouts and 
can sell. 20 years experience, Dailies 
and weeklies. personality. 
Available one week's notice. $55 
week. Write Box 5816, Editor & 
Publisher. 





this paper is conservative but not 
stodgy; Fair Dealers and ‘‘liberals,’’ 
as the word is now abused, need not 
Oe ah Write Box 5839, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 





CAPABLE WRITER, acustomed to 
dealing with both national and inter- 
national subjects “es large weekly 





Must have ‘‘Know-How’’ to service 
and develop established accounts and 
aggressive enough to secure new ones. 
Box 5841, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ae STARTING A COM- 

NITY PAPER? Send shoo for 
folio outlining plan of procedure. 
Satisfactory or refund. Fred Lamson, 
ogg West 16th St.. New York 
11, N.Y. 








HELP WANTED—ADMINISTRATIVE 
ARE YOU THIS EXECUTIVE! 





Are you experienced in the business 
affairs of = large newspaper! Do you 
know a gz and circula- 
tion retead! Do you know the control 
of expenses and costs? Have you had 
experience in labor contract negotia- 
tions? Are you between forty and 
fifty years of age? 

A metropolitan newspaper wants a 
man who can meet these qualifications, 
It offers him opportunities for salary 
advancement, company stock owner- 
ship, pension plan, hospitalization and 
group insurance. 

All replies will be studied in strict 
confidence. Write Editor & Publisher, 
Box 5840. 


KEY POSITION IN NEWLY OR- 
GANIZED OAROLINA MAGAZINE 
with income in five figures is available 
be — right man. He must have an 
tstanding record in advertising and 

and be 








r- 





and 
A sound and spotless business back- 
ground is imperative. All replies will 
be kept confidential. Write Box 5838, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER-SALES- 
MAN for 3,400 ABO semi-weekly in 
growing town of 8,500 in peanut and 
tobacco area of Eastern North Oaro- 
lina. Want young man with success- 
ful small town experience; permanent 
and with part-ownership possibilities 
for right man. Company also publishes 
—— in three adjoining counties 

d does commercial printing. Write 
fer personal interview. The Herald, 
Ahoskie, N. ©. 








HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING PROMOTION MAN 
tic BState’s newsps: 


aes opening for oe promotion 
resentations. 
This = an excellent opportanity for a 
promotion manager on a medium size 
daily to move up. Our staff knows 
of this opening. Sell —- with 
full details. including sal: 
—_ letter to Box §798, Bailor ‘% Bub. 
sher. 











ABC EAST COAST semi-weekly wants 
circulation working-manager to func- 
tion as complete one-man department. 
Salary, bonus, car expense if own car. 
Write Carteret County News-Times, 
Morehead City, N. C 

IMMEDIATE opening for capable, 
hard-hitting circulation manager. Good 
city of 50,000. Send full information 
and salary requirements first letter. 
Confidential. Box 5850, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT — College 
graduate with oad, general news- 
paper editorial eratnaee to assist 
managing editor New England 20,000 
evening paper. Must be able help 
write editorials, help on desks, take 
over in absence managing editor. Fine, 
permanent prospects for young man, 
preferably married, with New England 
background. equirements: good 
judgment, mind for details, willing- 
ness work hard, honest wish to settle 
small seacoast city, refer- 














rent history field. Best talent Spe 
Give full details of b 


AD MANAGER—Leading Chicago 
daily and farm paper rep. seeks fu- 
ture as national ad manager, promo- 
tion manager, medium city daily. 
Strong on plans, 2 years airforce pu 
lic relations, 2% years with pub! ish- 


ers, knows national scene. Missouri 
jh 2 graduate, 28, married. 
$4800. Box 5854, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER, daily. 25 
years varied ae rience. 





cation, writing experience. 


Box 5808, 
Editor & Publisher. 


am- 
bition, ability. Married,” children, 
Now eo ago opportunit: 





EXPERIENCED REPORTER 
ain Dealer, 
Wabash, Indiana 





HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTORS 





ADVERTISING INSTRUCTOR, col- 
lege degree, with experience in copy, 
layout, sales, on high-grade newspa- 
Las Teach also newspaper manage- 

elementary typography. 
Must like teaching. Good salary and 
future. Begin Sept. 1. Give full data, 
personal, educational, experience, ref- 
erences, pay expected, first letter. Di- 
rector, School of Journalism, West 
a University, Morgantown, W. 





HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 


MECHANICAL. Experienced ad make- 
up man for open shop composing 
room. Modern plant, excellent work- 
ing conditions; permanent job for 
right man. end references and ex- 
soins to Box 5770, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 








ences. No floaters, ee wonders. Rec- 
ord must stand close scrutiny. Write 
all details. Box 5834, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL WRITER for small syn- 
dicate serving dailies. Young man 
with newspaper experience, good edu- 
cation, writing power, interest in edi- 
torial page, Box 5806, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

WANTED: EXPERIENCED news 
man to manage — department 
small newspaper. Must be under 85 
and married. Write fully a Ob- 
server. La Grande, Oregon 

YOUNG WOMAN reporter with ex- 
nerience or training. Give 








COMPOSING ROOM superintendent, 
open shop, full knowledge lay-out, 
typesetting machines. Permanent po- 
sition. Old established job printing, 
weekly newspaper plant near New 
York. Write details, as aeons 
Box 5821, Editor & Publish 
FLOORMEN AND OPERATORS —_ 
WANTED. Afternoon daily in Mid- 
west city of 45,000. Permanent, days. 
Good scale, 40 hours. Union Shop. 
Paid holidays and vacations. Free life 
insurance and hospitalization. Profit- 
sharing plan, cam plan. Will as- 
sist with housing. J. LeNeve, The 
Commercial-News, Danville Tl. 








details. Plain Dealer. Wabash, Ind. 
EDITOR BUSINESS 
PAPER 
Marketi trade blicati with 
New York, has 
Would like one 
who is a fluent writer with dyna- 





headquarters in 


opening for editor. 


mic style; also a good mixer and 


capable of addressing trade organ- 
Our 
knows of this advertisement. 
in fall eonfidence. 
& Publisher. 


izations, etc. organization 


Apply 
Box 5801, Editor 








LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 


of 
Box 5715, Editor 
& Publisher. 


OLASSIFIED MANAGER, small daily 
presently employed, desires change. 
Thoroughly experienced in most all 
phases of Classified Advertising. 
cellent record, experienced in selling 
Classified Display, also have book- 
keeping knowledge. Age 32, married, 
children, Best references. Available 
at once. Personal interview greatly 
appreciated. Write Box 5813, Editor 
& Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED SALESMAN: 17 years 
experience in all phases of classified. 
Can do a real job on any publications. 














Louis Rosenthal, 1687 _ St. ohns 
Place, Brooklyn, Rs Slocum 
6-2910 

CLASSIFIED MANAGER, qualified. 
Real linage builder. Best of reier- 
ences. Age 86. Box 5795, Editor & 
Publisher. 

NATIVE CALIFORNIAN turning 


down salary increase as Advertising 
Manager for 20 furniture and hard- 
ware stores in Pennsylvania in order 
to make permanent home in 
Strong all-around experience placing 
$100,000 annually in newspapers and 
other media. Former newspaper space 
salesman. Oollege graduate, married, 
veteran, young and sales-minded. Ex: 
cellent references including present 
rere a Seeking position with fu- 

e in newspaper, store or agency. 
Available for interview_in Oalifornia 
after June 15. ael Douglass, 552 
Beale Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. 


YOUNG MAN, single, University of 
Missouri School of Journalism adver- 
tising major, seeks position on small 
daily or in industrial “Ee mage | any- 
where in the United States illing 
to sell, or — Cs Available after 
gradu ation, 9. Contact Box 
5724, Editor z "Publisher. 








NEWSPAPERMEN’'S AGENOY. Arti- 
cles, Books, Fiction, Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St., N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 








Have 
background. Sal- 
ary $75 net. G. Pearson, 2257 Lor- 
ing Place, New York 58, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


OOMPETENT, HARD Mie 
ADVERTISING DIRE 

Approximately 150,000 Pop. ity 

Morning and Sunday Newspaper 
ave an outstanding record past 
performance on paper well among top 
50 morning and Sunday newspapers. 
Has had experience to serve & 
Leetnig > i as a General Manager, Busi- 








ADVERTISING eanet weekly 12 
years. Desires opportunity "Mage 
nf or daily Midwest, South pre- 
. Presently $7,500 bracket. 
Box. 5851, Editor & Publisher 
ALL AROUND man, qzpesidene news, 
advertising, rE apron protanrenhy. 
Samples. Refere 
Block, Box 5845, "Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR & 


Advertising Director or 
Publisher" s Assistant. 

Reasons for availability very 
satisfactory. 

35 years old, approximately 20 
years in business, top industry ref- 
erences, earnings in past $9,500.00 
per year. Wish a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to grow and can earn it. Box 
5843, Editor & “Publ isher. 


PUBLISHER for June 10, 1950 
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SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ARTISTS 





ARTIST-ART DIRECTOR 
illustrator and Art Director of Sun- 
day paper now discontinued, Adver- 
tising agency, studio and 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





AARDVARK-to-zither reporter, M. 8S. 
Columbia University Journalism (Sack- 
ett Scholar), B. A. government UCLA, 
22, two years experience, Lane Mos- 
kowitz, 628 W. 114 S - @ 





background, Layouts to top- notch fin- 
ished illustrations for either Editorial 
or Advertising Department. Complete 
knowledge of Roto magazine makeup, 
page layouts, covers and iituateations: 
Experienced art work for color fea- 
ture pages. Young man. References. 
Box 5848, Editor *s Publisher, 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 








ASSISTANT EDITOR, seek mans 
0! 





Teletypesetter. Thoroughly La 

enced baat gp = composing roo 

fittin, pages po ary ve 

deadline. excelent ae knowl- 

edge t; magazin - out, 

copyreadi (Lehi h, 1940), 
married, A i 


(8 Services, 
mp = edito- 
tial or editorial- -production work, mag- 
azine or house ip Box 5785, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 








CARTOONIST—12 years’ i 
sports, editorial, human interest, let- 
tering, layouts. Topnotch work. Now 
oy aig Box 5780, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


EDITORIAL CARTOONIST: Inde- 
pendent Republican, winner of Na- 
tional Cartoon awards, experienced, 
desires to change to aggressive paper. 
Prefer midwest or east. Box 6776, 
Editor & Publisher. 








ee oss telegraph editor, 
opyreader, makeup prize winner, 
ble to take full charge of news pro- 
duction, handle slot, 45, now em- 
ployed. Desires change. "Best refer- 
ences. Box 5713, Editor & Publisher. 


AVAILABLE NOW. Journalism grad, 
24, seeks work on small daily. Pre- 
fer sports. Some weekly experience. 
Box 161, Warren, Pa. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


See eee agent A at 
ity. Thoroughly 





Se ere — June 15: Married 
vet June AB. 13 months’ 
PM daity “sports editor, — experi- 
ence, Use Speed Graphic, do radio. 
Go anywhere, prefer _ est Coast, 





A Outstanding Teferencen. f 
45, family. man. Sober, honest. Avail- 
able on day: notice, Prefer 
South, Southwest, Around 50M_ or 
over daily. Box 5849, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 

YOUNG fellow with one year’s direct 
mail experience and B.B.A., would 
like to break into magazine or news- 
paper production, — bly on an 
hourly basis. Box 5837, Editor & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER — Experi- 
enced daily and weekly papers, home 
delivery, mail, thoroughly conversant 
A.B.0. and other details. Presently 
employed, seeks other connection. 
Box 5812, Editor & Publisher. 











RID YOURSELF OF 
CIRCULATION PROBLEMS 


A YOUNG man of 89, with 30 years 
circulation experiance in 6 respected 

; from carrier 
in 40,000 city, to p: circu- 





5748, Editor & 
Publisher, 


BA IN JOURNALISM, 24, vet, seeks 
reporting experience on daily or 
weekly. Salary secondary. Box 5769, 
Editor & Publisher. 


B.A., ENGLISH, 24. 





Wants start in 





journalism. Small newspaper—trade 
paper. Will locate anywhere. Salary 
secondary. Box 5856, Editor & 
Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA PUBLISHERS! 
TESTED NEWSPAPER’ EDITOR- 


WRITER, 37, college graduate, ex-offi- 
cer, with successful 16-year record on 
dailies in responsible positions, wants 
to settle family in your State. Steady, 
trustworthy, industrious, highly rec- 
ommended, competent to fill key edi- 
torial posts, sharpen your staff, profit 
your paper. Interview arranged, Con- 

tact Box 5830, Editor & Publisher. 


CAN EDIT YOUR WEEKLY and 
make it hum. Skilled newsman, metro, 
weekly experience wants return to 
congenial town. Capable complete 
charge. Box 5822, Editor & Publisher. 


COPYREADER, ae, seeks 
summer berth. Box 5708, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED reporter - editorial 
writer wants spot on smal] New En- 
gland daily or large weekly. 5 years 
experience daily, weekly. Box 5853, 
Editor & Publisher. 





FARM, city, technical, or binati 
job paying $4,500 to $6,000 per year 
wanted by employed editor-reporter. 
Experienced in each; also, conserva- 
tion, forestry, photography. Midwest- 
erner; would consider Southwest. 
Box 5847, Editor & Publisher. 
HIGH-PRESSURE, active news-spot 
wanted by ‘American reporter return- 
ing from Europe. Student philosophy, 








WEEKLY EDITOR-Reporter. Experi- 


good town, west or ayy and 
assume responsibili 
not perform a ; By 5761, Edi- 
tor & Publisher 


YOUNG man, 23, bpp —— 
background; can write, ro 8 
salary secondary. David Fruckt baum 
$14 King Street, Charleston, South 
Carolina. 
YOUNG MAN, 32, single, two de; 
years experience, will wor tor 
peanuts if can get stock ownership 
paper and purchase agreement for 
control on owner’s death or retire- 
ment. Box 5796, Editor & Publisher. 








psychology, sociology, talent eesepgend 
interest features. Four : 
Preferably warm cl 


stenography. 
NO REPLIES unless job offers 
LONG IRREGULAR HOURS WHERE 


ULES. Box 5810, Editor & Publisher. 
NEWISPAPER WOMAN, 30, wire edi- 
tor-reporter one year, some experience 
as photographer and society editor, 

. desires job on Soap Box 
5819, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR, 35, marines 
working 8 days week seeks 2 or 
more, within New York area, or New 
Jersey. Features, aa a 
thoro photographer—o 

equipment. Box 5846, Eiitos . a 
lisher. 


REPORTER - FEATURE WRITER— 
heavy metropolitan experience, 36, 
top Boston references. All beats and 
rewrite. If Aa have a hole on your 
staff, plug it with Guy Livingston, 
Ce Sutherland Rd., Brookline 46, 











anne -Male, single, 29, 8 years 
experience weekly, daily, press serv- 
ice, Army correspondent. Will travel. 
Box 5762, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER-Writer, 24, married, an 
eran. Seeks newspaper start. 
seer Journalism M.S., Oslo 

Consider ee. 
Box 5745, Editor & Publi 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
INSTRUCTORS 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR JOURNAL- 
ISM; M.A. English; 5 } years newspa- 








per an 
Photography; Layo wats; Typesr aphy. 
Box 5833, Editor %y Publis! 


NEWSMAN with 10 years wae 
editing, desires assistantship 9 
South. Box 5828, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR. Beginner, 
married. Age 32. Oan sinter ma- 
chine and make Pye pate ch \< 
Set approximately 3. ,000 ems per hour. 
Box 5820, Editor & Publisher. 


shop and 
) ag man. Job 5 


presses. New York, New 
oe, gabulae Please write 
Box 149. 1 itor & Publisher. 
PLANT superintendent 36 years ex- 
perience handling men, building, erect- 
ing, maintaining, trouble shooting. 
Goss and Hoe news, magazine, roto. 
Can assure presses A-1 
. College grad. ory oon J 

loyed executive capacity. J 
Tent veferences. Box 5755, Editor & 
Publisher. 











SEEK job on good publication. Year 
daily_reporting: write a New_York 
Vet. 24. Harvard — 
ors, Columbia Journalism MS. est 
references. Box 5817, Editor & Pub. 
lisher. 





lation’ director. 


A CALM economical operator with 
that rare extra talent for producing 
por to sound promotion to meet situ- 


RESUME of experience shows < 
standing results and top-drawer ref- 
erences, proving ability to EARN 
3 ,000. Write or toeger h in 
strictest = to Box 572 

tor & Publisher. 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 





COVERING SAN _ FRANOISCO for 
Trade Magazines, General Assignment, 
Features. Godfrey Lehman, 580 Mar- 
ket St., San Prenciseo, Calif. 
MEXIOO—qualified writer photog of- 
fers coverage; Mexican letter. Box 
5712, Editor : Publisher. 


W. , D. O. coverage ty 
perienced ob a Also usinees, 
merchandising news, features. 

5782, Editor & Publisher. 


CANADIAN reporter, 4 years on 
small, medium dailies. Desire position 
medium daily anywhere U. 8. A. Full 





references. Hard worker. Box 5835, 
Editor & Publisher. 
CITY editor, midwest daily, seeks 


chance to prove self in any news ca- 
pacity on Florida daily. Box 5815, 
Editor & Publisher. 


COLLEGE student, 3 years, vet, 24, 
car, English major, wants job ‘until 
October. Experienced in writing. Go 
anywhere. James Parr, 315 Denise 
Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 


DEPENDABLE young copy reader 
seeks desk job on daily; go anywhere. 
Now wire editor on western daily of 
50,000. Four years experience, BA 
in journalism. Box 5803, Editor & 
Publisher. 


3% YEARS experience in news, fea- 
tures and editing on small weekly and 
a daily. A.B. Journalism. M.A— 

r Relations, one year Law. Box 
5783, Editor & Publisher. 


DESK MAN, 82, fast, accurate, de- 
pendable. Anything from ¥ to <a 














SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


or wire editor in charge. te 
interpretive = Solid 
Lg a, fer west, southwest. 


Pre’ 
Box 5741, Editor & Publisher. 





ALL-AROUND NEWSMAN 
REPORTER 


He can handle news and features, 
read copy, help with make-up. -At 25, 
he has held position of editor and re- 
Porter on daily and weekly; has trav- 
eled widely in Europe and U. S. Box 
5844, Editor n & Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS Journalism red (°49), 
now publicity writer, seeks all-round 
reporting work. Trained fe advertis- 
ing, other experience. Pay and loca- 
ee: Box 5828, Editor & 


ENGLISHMAN, 238; B.A. Oxford, En- 
glish Lit; graduate study, interna- 
tional politics- economics, University 
of Paris; newspaper, radio, magazine 
experience; adaptable, exceptional 
references ; ‘aed job to gain solid 
experience of American life. D. 
Richards, 87 Rue de Moulin Vert, 
Paris 14. 

EXPERIENOED Reporter; 26; college 
graduate, 28 months experience, now 
employed, wants job on medium size 
daily in East. Box 5751, Editor & 
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Publisher. 


7 YEARS experience, including metro 
daily. Wants reporting spot, spo! 
preferred. Knowledge of — wire, 


make-up, promotion. Go ‘where. 
Available now. Paul Palanzo, 815 
Twelfth St., Monessen, Pa. 





SPORTS EDITOR—Experienced, s80- 
ber sports man, competent on desk 
or outside, wants permanent position. 
Midwest trained. Now employed. Will 
send copies of paper. 2m references. 
Write Box 5832, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER — two years on 
sports desk of Stars and Stripes (Eu- 
ropean Edition). Ed Santora, Aber- 
deen Hotel, 17 West 32 Street, New 
York City. 


SUCCESSFUL _—- < small daily, 
national newswee background. 
Want responsible maaitten wae or 
small daily looking for growth. 83, 
married, vet, AB magna cum. Strong 
advertising, ‘editorial. s aoe shop. Box 
5733. Editor & Publis! 


TELEG nang —— Ten 
years experience. Top references. 
South. Box 5788, Editor & Publisher. 


VERSATILE REPORTER 


Trained on top weeklies, now manag- 
ing 10M chain. Wants return to daily. 
One year daily experience, 8 years 
significant Navy Public Relations 
work. Lape responsible post calls 

for deft, astute —— * Lone have be- 
ginner’s _attit daily. 

Adaptable. Will ‘accept to starting 
a for long-range eas on 
auality ay ee ove eet now 
Contact for 27, 

% 5781, S Rditor & 








degree, family. 
Publisher. 





WRITER, young, married. veteran, 
college — Providence 
Journal, wants anywhere. 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 





PHOTOGRAPHER, 35, news syndi- 
cate, magazine illustrations, ex 
color, 18 years’ experience, will travel. 
Box 5824, Editor & Publisher. _§_ 
BOs eee 
STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER now em- 
ployed on large midwest daily. 12 
years experience in Black / White & 
Color photography. Poy good practi- 
cal experience for any news assign- 
ment PLUS oxecdiout technical back- 
ground to help some progressive pub- 
lisher set up and operate color studio 
and lab for daily color reproduction 
of editorial and advertising photog- 
raphy. Present salary over $5,000 per 
year. Desires change for ‘personal 
Prefers west, southwest, or 
Box 5836, Editor & Pub- 





reasons. 
northwest. 
lisher. 
WANTS POSITION = = =e 
erience 
paper—4 years’ exp gt 





west daily. References. 

can locate anywhere. Have 
Graphic, car and darkroom equip- 
ment. 


David E. Beatt 
Ser North Wesley 
ringfield, Tilingis 


Sin geld _ 
SITUATIONS WANTED—PROMOTION 
PROMOTION-ADVERTISING EXEO- 
UTIVE with thorough, all-department 
newspaper , experienc e = creative- 


turer and seeney — seeks oppor- 
tunity as departmen 
tant to busy publisher. Congen: jal, ag- 
gressive, forty, family man. $10,000 
to $15,000 bracket, Lg upon 
job, surroundings and portunity. 
Available on short notice, Sex 5831, 
Editor & Publisher. 





hl 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
FORMER d 





lob where prime “Fespon- 
andling a Te- 


ibility. ie 
aibiity . ty, or. vicinity. 


leases in bad Bea, 











ion 
Box 5802, Editor iy i Pablishes 


to Miss 
Brooklyn, N. » one 























IN THE Past Eprron & Pus- 
has 


turer or a product; 2. As patt of 
a@ concerted campaign against o 
for political candidates or polit- 
ical measures. 

A new one now has to be 
added to the book: 3. To ob- 
tain unfavorable publicity for a 
competitive organization. 

As everyone probably knows 
the railroad and trucking = 
tries have been waging a quie 
battle for years. Recently, Philip 
B. Hinerfeld of the Biow Com- 
pany, whose agency handles the 
American Trucking Association’s 
account, has been investigating 
letters appearing in a few news- 
papers in a derogatory vein about 
trucking and trucks. 

He has found and he has proof 
that in some cases the authors 
are —— by or are associated 

with railroad organizations. 

Now it is highly possible that 
truckers at some time have writ- 
ten similar letters to newspapers 
about railroads. 

But the point, as we see it, is 
this: Would newspaper editors 
publish a letter from an airline 
official castigating the railroads? 
Would they print a letter from a 
steamship line executive criticiz- 
ing the airlines? 

We doubt it.. Then why. should 
newspapers permit, as in this in- 
stance, anti-truck letters to ap- 
pear that are written by railroad 
people? Or the reverse condi- 
tion, if it is so, of anti-railroad 
letters written by truckmen? 

Seems to us that in addition 
to checking on the authenticity of 
letters submitted, editors of letters 
columns in the future will have to 
inquire into the occupation and 
employment of authors. 

Letters columns are supposed 
to be the “Voice of the People” 
and are so named in many news- 
papers. They are not that when 
they can be used to promote the 
self-interest of the authors or 
their employers. 
‘ . 2 * 

SPEAKING of self-interest, a good 
many manuals on press relations 
have been prepared by business 
organizations and public relations 
firms. A new one, prepared by 
Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy, p.r. 
firm, is based on a survey of 100 
newspaper editors and reporters 
and makes the point that the 
press can’t be used as a private 
propaganda tool to serve the spe- 
cial interests of any group. 

The booklet quotes editors and 
reporters at Ne a on their ex- 
periences with business and in- 
dustry in trying to get news and 
gives many pointers of good press 
relations, what makes news, how 


84 


Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown. 


-“captive 






to handle good and bad news, etc. 
Although it was prepared for the 
Textile Committee on Public Re- 
lations and the last part of the 
booklet deals specifically with 
newsmen’s experiences in textile 
mills, the manual could be used 
by any organization. 

Best quote in the booklet comes 
from an unnamed New Jersey city 
editor who says: “A responsible 
daily newspaper deals in only one 
commodity — news. Whatever 
agency helps its editors and re- 
porters obtain news accurately, 
completely and swiftly, they ap- 
preciate. Whatever agency blocks 
their obtaining the news accu- 
rately, completely and swiftly, 
they resent. Press relations is 
as simple as that.” 


THE BATTLE between the public 
and ‘broadcasters over so-called 
audiences” has been 
waged on various fronts. In New 
York a group of embattled citi- 
zens forced the New York Central 
Railroad to stop its music, news 
and commercial announcements 
within Grand Central Terminal. 
In Washington a fight is currently 
being waged over radio reception 
in streetcars and buses. 

Probably the most bitterly 
fought journalistic battle over this 
Transit Radio issue took place in 
St. Louis between the Star-Times 
and the Post-Dispatch. The P-D 
opposed it. Incidentally, it had 
abandoned its FM _ broadcasting 
station last year. The Star-Times, 


whose FM station was supplying — 


the programs to streetcars and 
buses, was for it. There have 
been a lot of bitter words said 
and implied editorially between 
the two papers. 

Recently, the P-D assigned the 
Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research of the School of Com- 
merce and Finance of St. Louis 
University to poll users of public 
transportation in that city on their 
attitude toward this type of broad- 
casting. It must have cost a sock 
of dough because 23,587 streetcar 
and bus riders were interviewed 
over six days. The results: 74.9% 
approved Transit Radio, 15% 
were against it, and 10.1% were 
neither for nor against. 

This public opinion finding must 
have been a rude blow to the 
P-D which has been campaign- 
ing, as we said, against the broad- 
casts. Nevertheless, in good jour- 
nalistic style the P-D printed the 
results of the poll under a two- 
column head last week along with 
editorial comment. 

The P-D said the poll “indi- 
cates beyond doubt that the great 
majority of passengers enjoy tran- 
sit radio. . . . That the objectors 
really object there can be no 
doubt. . . . At this point the ayes 
seem to have it.” 





E & P CALENDAR 
Jane 12-14—ANPA Me- 
chanical Conference, Statler 


Buffalo. 
June 12-15—ICMA, Sist 
annual, Manoir Richelieu Ho- 


82nd annual conven- 
tion, Hotel King 

emphis. 

June 15-17—Texas Press 
Assn., 7ist annual convention, 
Hotel Texas, Fort Worth. 

June 16-17—PNPA, annual 
display advertising confer- 
ence, Penn Harris, Harrisburg. 

June 16-17 — Oregon News- 
paper Publishers’ Assn., an- 
nual convention, North Bend. 

June 16-17—New York As- 
sociated Dailies, summer meet- 
ing, Endicott, N. Y. 

June 16-20— National Edi- 
torial Assn., 65th annual con- 
vention and. tour of New Eng- 
land, a Hotel, 
Providence. IL 

June 18.22-ANCAM, con- 
vention, Hotel Fontenelle, 
Omaha, Neb. 

June 23-24—California Edi- 
torial Conference, ford 
University, Calif. 

June 26-28—Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Assn., 
summer conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 

June 26-30 — American 
Newspaper Guild, annual con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





That’s probably the end of the 


‘fight--in the best editorial tra- 


dition. The P-D publishes mate- 
tial proving its editorial position 
might have been wrong and the 
S-T, without gloating, compli- 
ments its rival “on publishing the 
results of the survey for which 
they paid even though the results 
were not what they may have ex- 
pected.” 


© 
Court Ruling Speeds 
Times-Herald Annex 

WASHINGTON — Plans for pur- 
chase of new presses and stereo- 
type equipment by the Washington 
Times-Herald were announced 
this week. 

The equipment, to increase the 
present press capacity by 50% 
and provide for color printing, 
will be housed in a one-story 
building to be built on property 
adjacent to the Times-Herald site. 
The property now is used as a 
parking lot. 

A legal obstacle which had 
blocked plant expansion was re- 
moved by a court decision this 
week that the parking lot belongs 
to the Washington Times-Herald, 
Inc., and is not part of the residu- 
ary estate of the late Mrs. Eleanor 
M. Patterson. 





‘Jungle Joe’ 
Sends Chit-Chat 
For Cleveland 


CLEVELAND — Dog- faced ba- 
boons, mustache monkeys and 
wounded elephants are subjects 
for heated family discussion in 
Cleveland this summer. 

They are only a few of the 
subjects on which Joe Collier, 
columnist and reporter for the 
Cleveland Press (Scripps-How- 
ard), has written fascinating 
yarns for his paper from the 
heart of the French Cameroons 
in Africa. 

Joe, veteran of a staff whose 
members may be found each year 
in far places of the globe, took 
off for Africa in April with the 
Cleveland Zoo expedition, fi- 
nanced by $25,000 from an ex- 
hibition football game. 

Joe’s expenses are paid by the 
Press. He is along strictly as a 
reporter covering a story. 

From his headquarters at the 
American Presbyterian Mission in 
Douala, French Cameroons, Joe 
has been airmailing his stories of 
the jungle. He'll be there until 
July. 

One of his biggest yarns came 
after he was lost in dense jungle 
for the better part of a day on 
an elephant hunt and encountered 
some real danger and great weari- 
ness. 

« 


Pearson Discloses 
Source; Court Order 


WASHINGTON — Under _instruc- 
tion from District Court to name 
the source of a news item he had 
published, Drew Pearson has 
identified Alex Campbell, former 
Assistant Attorney General, as 
the individual he had talked with 
before writing that Norman M. 
Littell was being investigated for 
failure to register as a foreign 
propagandist. 

Mr.. Littell, also a former Jus- 
tice Department lawyer, is suing 
the columnist for $300,000 dam- 
ages. In written interrogatories, 
Mr. Pearson stated his informa- 
tion was not in confidence but he 
preferred not to identify his gov- 
ernment contact until authorized 
by him to do so. Judge F. Dick- 
inson Letts directed Pearson to 
disclose the name. 

The newsman _ answered: 
“Campbell (who resigned recent- 
ly to run for the United States 
Senate as an Indiana Democrat) 
has now given me permission to 
reveal his name to the court.” 
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“Practically a type foundry” 


_ —Iilinois publisher says of versatile new LINOTYPE 


Cuts hand composition of display 50% 
Reduces maintenance costs 25% 
Produces better slugs in less fime 


BEFORE the “Robinson Daily News,” Robinson, Illinois, pur- 
chased its new Model 34 Linotype, 40% of the advertising 
composition in their shop was set by hand;—overtime and 
late editions were not uncommon; -—reproduction quality of 
advertisements was not dependable. 


AFTER August, 1948, when the new Model 34 with four 
wide 90-channel main magazines replaced an older machine, 
hand composition of advertising matter was slashed in half; 
—overtime was reduced; —advertisements consistently ap- 
peared better and maintenance costs were cut by 25%. All 
this in spite of the fact that the “Robinson Daily News” has 
since changed from a 7-col to an 8-col format! 


SETS TEXT AND DISPLAY WITH EQUAL EASE-—“We 
like the Model 34 because the large number of display faces 
instantly available make it practically a type foundry,” says 
Kent V. Lewis, publisher of the “Robinson Daily News.” 
“And though we intended to use this machine almost exclu- 
sively on advertising and head-letter composition, we are 
also getting a lot of straight matter out of it.” From its wide 
main and auxiliary magazines, the Model 34 sets foodstore 
advertising, straight advertising display, newspaper heads, 
advertising and news body matter and job work with the 
same ease and economy. Its day is split about equally between 
text and display composition. And should conditions ever 
require it, the “Robinson Daily News” can set even larger or 
smaller faces than are presently d on this hi 








ACCESSORIES SPEED WORK —The efficiency of the Ther- 
mo-Blo and Self-Quadder have fully justified the investment, 
according to Mr. Lewis. “The Thermo-Blo works perfectly, so 
that we have no trouble whatever, even with large slugs 
carrying 34-point head-letter type. The Self-Quadder is a 
great time-saver, particularly in advertising work, and has 
given absolutely no trouble in a year and a half’s operation.” 


MAINTENANCE DOWN, PRODUCTION UP-—Savings in 
maintenance with the new Model 34 amount to 25%. More 
type is set than before, and production has been speeded in 
make-up, lock-up and makeready. More slugs are used, and 





At the keyboard of his new Model 34 Linotype, Rex Stivers can 
now set practically anything run in the “Robinson Daily News.” 


less hand-set type. The publisher finds that controlled mold 
temperatures mean more uniform slugs, saving time in 
locking-up and lifting forms. 

TALK OVER YOUR PRODUCTION PROBLEMS with us 
for a recommendation of the Linotype machine that will do 


the best job, and in the least time. Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 





HERE ARE THE TYPE FACES THE “ROBINSON DAILY NEWS” SETS AT TEXT-MATTER SPEED 





8 point Excelsior with Bold Face No. 2 


TEXT and display faces keyboarded with equal speed and 
10 point Spartan Medium with Heavy 


TEXT and display faces keyboarded with equal speed a 


TEXT and display faces keyboarded with e 


18 point Metromedium No. 2 with Italic 


TEXT and display faces keyboard 





24 point Metromedium No. 2 with Italic 


TEXT and display faces k 


24 point Memphis Extra Bold with Gothic No. 16 


TEXT and display fa 


34 point Erbar Medium Condensed 


TEXT and display faces keyb - 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 


TRADE MARK 


Linotype Erbar, Spartan, Corona Families and Indicated Faces 
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REPORTS YOU NEED TO BLUEPRINT NATIONAL PLANS— SPECIAL TESTS, MONTHLY SALES INFORMATIC 
Knoxville News-Sentinel services give you precise —The News-Sentinel’s exclusive reports cove 
insight into market trends. Reports based on the 37 grocery classifications, 18 drug classifica- 
Consumer Blue Panel Jury tell you what you want tions. Other aids to advertisers: Grocery Dis 
to know about point-of-sale effectiveness, percentage tribution Survey, route lists, city maps, and 
of families buying, brand-preferences, etc. the Standard Market and Media Data Forms, 


*Sales Management STANDOUT MEDIUM IN 
Survey of Buying Power 
May 10, 1950 OUTSTANDING MARKET... 


News-Sentinel 
Daily circ.: 105,222 42,600 Knoxville 
Sunday circ.: 111,736 families have the COVERS BOTH KNOXVILLE AND OAK RIDGE® 
a stem od omen oe . . DELIVERS 95.8% COVERAGE IN KNOXVILLE, 

months ending effective buying 
June 30, 1949) income of $4,9261° _ GETS 70% OF ALL GENERAL ADVERTISING 


IN KNOXVILLE PAPERS! 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK . . . World-Telegrom 


@eneral Advertising Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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